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CONSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
COOPERATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


SAM A. LEWISOHN 
Adolph Lewisohn & Sons; Vice-President, Miami Copper Company; Vice 
President, Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corporation 


HIS volume comprises the addresses delivered at the 

! Forty-first Annual Meeting of The Academy of Politi- 

cal Science. The subject which the Trustees of the 
Academy selected for discussion this year, “‘ Constructive Ex- 
periments in Industrial Cooperation between Employers and 
Employees,” may be considered by some as primarily social 
and economic. However, as one participant in these discus- 
sions has happily described this phase of the industrial prob- 
lem, it is the “‘ Politics of Industry,” and may thus be regarded 
as well within the scope of the Academy’s purposes. Perhaps 
in a little more optimistic mood he might have described the 
problem as the “ Statesmanship of Industry.” 

The sub-committee which has been at work on this subject for 
many months came to the conclusion that while this meeting 
should include many phases of experiments in industrial co- 
operation, its chief purpose should be to emphasize what 
employers have done and can do in taking the initiative. 

There are several different angles from which employer- 
employee relations may be approached. Till very recently par- 
ticular attention was given to what might be called the judicial 
phase, that is, to providing machinery for arbitration boards 
and boards of conciliation for settling controversies between 
employers and employees after they have arisen. Judicial and 
investigative machinery, however, while useful in smoothing 
out differences after they occur, cannot forestall disputes and 
is necessarily palliative. Industry is essentially dynamic and 
continuous, and it is therefore the everyday relations that are 
most important. Even the ordinary trade agreement between 
employers and unions is only a makeshift, as the parties thereto 
only come together once every year or two years and then for 
bargaining—that is, for controversial purposes. Such machin- 
ery alone cannot create cooperation and collective action. 


1 Introductory Address delivered at the first session of the Annual Meet- 
ing, November 4, 1921. 
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It was felt by the Committee that there was a large area in 
which controversy played only a minor réle and which concerned 
the continuous and constructive relationships of employer and 
employee. Within this area lie such problems as proper per- 
sonnel administration within the plant and proper cooperation 
within the industry. It isa matter of working out the best pos- 
sible adjustment between employer and employee for the year- 
in-and-year-out conduct of business. Though for many reasons 
a certain amount of friction is inevitable, it is amazing how 
many difficulties and issues permit of constructive solutions. It 
has been the purpose of the Committee to indicate by striking 
examples what these solutions are. The title ‘ constructive 
experiments”’ has been used, but in most instances they are 
more than experiments. 

Two facts, I think, stand out in respect to this attempt to treat 
constructively our employer-employee problems. The fiist is 
the diversity with respect to these problems that exists between 
different industries. Certain principles are common to all, but 
in other respects the method of approach should be different 
for each industry. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
there is no formula. 

For example, in some industries the question of sanitary con- 
trol can best be handled by each individual plant either through 
a committee or otherwise. In the clothing industry, on the other 
hand, because of the nature of the problems, we have a Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control. In an industry without plants, 
like the building industry, no matter how enlightened the em- 
ployers may be, a strong union would seem to be necessary to 
prevent chaotic conditions from arising, owing to the fact that 
the men have no continuous connection with or loyalty to 
any one employer. In industries where an organization can 
be continuously employed, where there is no strong com- 
petition, and where the management is enlightened, conditions 
may arise which make a well-organized union less necessary. 
Shop committees may be useful in the plants of certain industries 
—shop chairmen in others. In some industries regularization of 
work is an important problem; in others no such problem pre- 
sents itself. Large organizations require an entirely different 
technique than small businesses. There is no single recipe 
for successful personnel administration. 
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The Committee has attempted as far as possible to keep in 
mind this diversity of conditions and to illustrate by the examples 
of different experiences the variety of methods of approach. 

Fhe other fact that stands out is the important role that em- 
ploying management plays in this constructive side of labor 
relations. The employer is, after all, the man who has got the 
administrative responsibility and thus the administrative power. 
Labor leaders, very properly, are selected more for their politi- 
cal than for their administrative ability. To use an analogy 
from the field of politics, they are in the position of the opposi- 
tion party rather than in that of the responsible party. 

We have said that there is no formula, but if there were, it 
would seem to be this: that employers give as much time and 
thought to these personnel problems as they give to physical 
problems—as much time to morale as they give to mechanics. 
It is a matter of will and concentration. In some respects labor 
may be a commodity and the relation of employer to employee 
purely contractual, but human beings are human beings and not 
machines. You can buy an adding-machine but you must get 
cooperation from an accountant. ‘‘ Understanding the human 
element is the acid test of the competency of management to- 
day.”’ For this reason, this conference has possibly a dispro- 
portionate number of employers to testify what they have done, 

In dealing with cooperation within the plant, the employer is, 
of course, the principal figure, as it would seem that he has the 
initial role of leadership. Employees want adequate wages, se- 
curity and a voice in their working conditions. Just in what 
form these are secured is not of first importance, though some 
form of representation seems almost always to be desirable. 
What is of first importance, however, is that the management 
secure and maintain the confidence of its employees throughout 
the organization. Whether the industry be unionized, partly 
unionized, or non-unionized, proper team-work within plants 
depends on the skill and enlightenment of the management. 
I like the slogan suggested by our distinguished English 
visitor, “‘ Let employers lead, not drive.” 

When we come to consider industry-wide cooperation, trade 
unions must necessarily play an important réle. Within an 
entire industry, the question of bargaining for wages is an 
important factor. But in line with the policy of avoiding the 
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judicial phase, the attempt has been made to stress examples 
of continuous methods of discussing controversial questions 
rather than mere agreements to bargain and arbitrate. What 
has been particularly emphasized is that there are a large num- 
ber of questions within separate industries that are not neces- 
sarily controversial but concern the welfare of all and can be 
solved by joint discussion with or without the help of expert as- 
sistance from both sides. Union leaders have a most important 
part to play here—that of studying the particular industry in- 
volved and of insisting that employers introduce the necessary 
measures to stabilize it. This is far better than merely con- 
centrating on the wage question or on negative regulations. 
The necessity for proper personnel work in governmental 
employment speaks for itself. The Government should be the 
leader in an enlightened personnel policy. Several papers deal 
with what the State and other public agencies can do to assist in 
teaching constructive methods of handling personnel relations. 
In large business establishments, which do an increasing 
amount of business in this country, the day-to-day handling of 
labor is largely in the hands of salaried managers. There is 
no more important problem than that of changing the curricula 
of our technical schools and colleges, from which this group is 
recruited, to include adequate courses on personnel relations. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that for the present the 
large establishment or organization is not the preponderant one 
in this country. The 1914 Census of Manufacturers indicates 
that 70% of employees of this country are employed in plants of 
500 or less. The small proprietor would, therefore, seem to be a 
very large factor in our industrial processes. And if we are to 
make progress in our personnel relations it is important that he 
be given access to the most approved methods of handling per- 
sonnel. Particular attention is therefore called to an experi- 
ment in New York State in providing industrial counselors to 
advise employers with respect to their personnel problem. 
The outlook of the smaller employer is necessarily local and 
a counselor in the state service can probably get into much more 
intimate contact with industries in his own state than can a 
federal bureau. A decentralized method of reaching him would 
seem to be the most effective. The main object to be obtained 
would be to educate the employer by giving him access to vari- 
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ous approved methods of handling personnel. Field consulta- 
tions and correspondence are particularly valuable in indicating 
to him how he can best adapt this information to handling his 
particular problem. Employers are naturally fearful of over- 
regulation by the state of their labor or other problems, and 
there is no doubt that standardization and negative regulation 
have limits. On the other hand, the Government has usually 
been most successful in its educational and advising functions. 
For example, in assisting the farmer by advice and consultation, 
in its Bureau of Standards and its Bureau of Mines etc., the 
Federal Government has been particularly effective. The states 
also have been particularly effective in advising the farmer, 
through their experimental agricultural colleges. Surely in- 
dustrial questions are as important as agricultural problems. 

Besides the state itself, local Chambers of Commerce would 
also seem to be particularly effective in this direction. Com- 
posed as they are, mainly of business men, they already have 
access to the individual employer, making a pooling of in- 
formation particularly feasible. 

A recent survey has estimated that 10% to 25% of the em- 
ployers of the country were using approved modern methods in 
handling their employee problems. Efforts must be made, by 
initial education and by furnishing facilities for self-help, to 
bring up the percentage to a higher figure. The education of 
the employer is as important as the worker’s education. 

It is the hope of the Committee that the attention of the 
different groups connected with the industrial field, and of the 
public generally, may be centered upon these different con- 
structive methods of approaching labor relations. It would 
seem to be particularly important that employers generally 
realize their disproportionate responsibility and the opportuni- 
ties that lie before them. The 10% to 25% of employers using 
modern methods should be increased to at least 60% or 70% 
and there must be no scrapping of progress already made. 

If we desire to increase the “ national dividend ” so that the 
per capita income may be increased to the advantage of every 
individual ; if we desire that our industries may compete in the 
markets of the world; and finally, if we desire in this democracy 
of ours to avoid unhealthy social friction—a proper handling 
of these personnel problems is imperative. 
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EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION AND PERSONNEL 
WORK IN A LARGE-SCALE ORGANIZATION 
WITH MANY PLANTS 


C. B. SEGER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, U. 8. Rubber Company 


sonnel Work” are not to my mind expressive of the 

message they are intended to convey, although they are 
commonly used in the discussion of so-called Industrial Rela- 
tions. What we must consider is that human relationship which 
should exist between individuals and, in turn, between em- 
ployees and employers. 

The firstgrequisite of proper human relationships is con- 
fidence. Confidence results from knowledge and proper under- 
standing based on truth and honesty of purpose. This principle 
must be recognized and must be respected by both sides before 
mutual confidence can be established. The real problem, as 
I see it, is to arrive at the best means of establishing that con- 
fidence and creating and cultivating that human relationship 
which should exist between individuals and likewise between 
employer and employee. It is conceded that individuals must 
know each other before mutual confidence can be established 
and this is equally true between groups of employees and their 
employer. 

There must be an intimate and frequent intercourse between 
employer and employee. By the very nature of things this 
intercourse cannot be personal or individual although I for one 
should like nothing better than personally to know and deal 
directly with every employee in the organization of which I 
am a part. This is impracticable. Therefore the point of 
contact for communication must be through some form of 
representation or representative body. I believe that the 
nearest approach to an equivalent of the individual relation- 
ship which should exist between employee and employer is 
through shop councils consisting of elected representatives of 
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the employees and the local management representing the 
employer. 

Employee Representation should mean nothing more or less 
than a plan which provides systematic and regular contacts 
between employer and employee. Such a plan permits em- 
ployer and employee to talk over matters of mutual interest, 
whether it be hours of labor, working conditions, wages and 
production costs, or what not, in such a manner as to constitute 
a definite procedure by which their conclusions may be made 
effective. The success of any such effort, however, is deter- 
mined by the sincerity with which it is entered into both by 
management and employees. 

The development of American business and the introduction 
into industrial life of many people who are strangers to Ameri- 
can ways have greatly complicated our problems. This condition 
makes it all the more necessary to establish some definite means 
of contact for the purpose of building up mutual confidence and 
eliminating misunderstandings. 

Something said by the Chairman leads me to make a statement 
with reference to what I conceive to be the danger of outside 
interference. I am not looking from the top down; I am 
looking from the bottom up. I have been at the bottom and 
I have participated in these problems both as a wage earner 
and as an executive. I know, and I use that term advisedly, 
that if both parties, employer as well as employee, will make 
the proper effort along the lines of establishing human relation- 
ships based upon truth and honesty of purpose on both sides, 
there will never be a friction or a contention or a grievance 
which cannot be cleared up between those two individuals or 
between groups of individuals and employers if they are given 
an opportunity to work out their own salvation, free from out- 
side interference. There must, however, be a sincere effort, 
and I freely confess and urge that the initial step in that direc- 
tion must be taken by the employer. Rightly or wrongly, the 
circumstances that have led up to the present conditions are such 
that the employer must assume the burden of undoing some 
things that have been done and taking the initial step to which 
I have referred. Management must lead and must accept the 
responsibility for carrying on industry. Intelligent leadership, 
however, presupposes that leaders will keep those whom they 
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lead informed and it presupposes also that they will be re- 
sponsive to those led. 

The subject assigned to me specifically refers to an organiza- 
tion with many plants. To my mind this is immaterial as each 
plant must be considered a separate family and the cultivation 
of the human relationship must be entirely within the family 
regardless of what association may exist between that family 
and other related or non-related families of employees, and 
regardless of what central employer supervision or control may 
exist. The problems which arise between management and 
employees can never be settled on a national or an international 
basis. Neither can they be settled by legislative action. They 
must be dealt with at the local plant at which they arise. There 
is an honest conviction on my part based upon experience that 
the cure for your disease, whatever it is, must be localized. 
There is no common remedy applicable to all. There may be 
a general supervision from the employer’s point of view and 
there may be association of the industrial families, but the real 
problems are local and local cures must be applied entirely 
free from outside influences. 

If our country is to develop, and if American business is to 
keep its place in the world’s markets, employee and employer 
in American industry must realize and realize quickly how 
closely their interests are bound together. The building up of 
mutual confidence rather than the building up of factions and 
classes is our problem. I fully believe that the American 
business man and the American workingman are alive to the 
necessities of the situation and will meet and solve this problem 
to their mutual advantage and to the advantage of our country 
as a whole. 
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STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT IN A DIVERSIFIED 
SEASONAL INDUSTRY 


HENRY S. DENNISON 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 


tween the fundamentals of the problem of industrial man- 

agement and the problem of political management that 
some of us think there is. Some of the experiments that are 
being worked out in industry, even if they seem unsuccessful 
for a time, must nevertheless rank as experiments in the man- 
agement of men on a non-autocratic basis. I think that those 
experiments are going to prove of very great interest and very 
great value. The technique of democracy—how to manage 
ourselves as citizens—is not very different from the problem 
of how to manage ourselves as parts of a producing or dis- 
tributing agency. 

One element of this problem which can seldom be left un- 
touched, is the factor of irregular employment. If wo:kers are 
likely to be thrown out of employment at any time, you can 
hardly expect to obtain a very solid spirit of cooperation, you 
can not go very farin personnel work. The problem of regular 
employment is one of the many problems, as I see it, of this 
coordination of efforts of men. It is the root-problem of better 
industrial relations. 

Ours is a specialty manufacturing business. The line is 
very well known as a whole, but probably it is not very well 
known that we manufacture jewelry boxes, although that 
was the original business, from which we went to such work 
as gummed labels, crépe paper and through to the special 
jobs of printed shipping tags and printed baggage tags 
or checks which are sold to the railroads. These various 
classes of work offer a very wide range of problems. Most 
of our products resemble each other, but the problems involved 
in selling a railroad baggage check, a jewelry box, or supplies 
of crépe paper are fundamentally different commercial 
problems. 


l may be questioned whether there is the difference be- 
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While we have no such intensive seasonal difficulty as occurs 
in the clothing trade on account of the style factor or in building 
or in coal mining, we have a variety of less extreme cases of 
which our records will, I hope, prove of suggestive value. To 
all sorts of industries, our experience can teach at least one 
lesson, that in tackling the regularization problem, the word 
“cannot”’ must be tabooed. If the worst of their cases look 
more impossible than did our jewelry-box problem, at its first 
stages, I am much mistaken. 

The typical jewelry store sells about 40% of its year’s busi- 
ness in December and a bit better than 5% in each of the other 
eleven months. Their custom is, therefore, to place annual 
orders for boxes, most of which are made to specification. A 
small part of our manufacture is stock, but before the im- 
portance of regularized production was appreciated, even the 
orders for stock boxes were not made out until January. 
We used to wait until the business of the year was over 
and then take time to collect statistics and a reasonable 
amount of time in getting the stock orders to the factory, and 
if we did this by the middle of February, we considcred our- 
selves very lucky. Then they had to be prepared and it was 
two weeks more before we could get the boxes for the workers 
to work on them. 

To improve this situation we had to get our stock orders 
under way in December, making rough but safe approxima- 
tions of quantities, approximations which were later refined. 
Then we began to convince the Selling Department that 
jewelers would be willing to consider their annual orders long 
before April, May and June. After five years of slow but 
steady progress, we were getting most of these orders placed 
in the first quarter and a few as early as December for the 
following year. 

Let me dwell on this point for a minute. In tackling any of 
these complex problems in the field of management, I think 
it extremely wise for us to recognize that betterment is a 
process—that betterment can not be simply installed. We 
should recognize that it has got to start slowly, that it has 
got to grow. If it takes five years to tackle even such a simple 
matter as this regularization problem turned out to be, one 
should not be discouraged in the least if no result should be 
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visible in two years in any attempt to establish greater con- 
fidence between employers and employees, 

It is well to dwell on another point here, and that is the 
possibility, the propriety, of social experiment. The statement 
has been made that the social problem is entirely different 
from any other scientific problem because one cannot perform 
experiments with it. I take issue with that. Social experi- 
ments are being performed every minute and they are just as 
definite as any chemical experiment ever performed in any 
laboratory. These experiments have been going on in the 
social field for thousands of years but we have not called them 
experiments—we have usually called them failures; and yet 
there is no experiment that is a failure. If you study it, you 
will learn something from it. We have experimented with 
great benefit. We have experimented and we have failed, but 
we have tried never to make a failure that would cost us any- 
thing. We tried to learn more from the failure than it cost 
us in money. 

In spite of success in securing box orders well in advance, 
our die-printers—skilled workers—were relatively idle between 
November first and January fifteenth under ordinary condi- 
tions. Consequently we added to our lines of holiday cards 
some die-printed designs, not primarily for profit but to fill in 
this chink. We have taken other steps in this process of regu- 
larization and added items of such nature that they could be 
manufactured during an idle period on the idle equipment. 
Our holiday lines were at first principally for Christmas but in 
our efforts to smooth out the production curve without too much 
cost in inventory, we have put special development pressure on 
goods for other holidays and for the vacation season. 

In other of our lines we have been able to increase the pro- 
portion of non-seasonal orders with long delivery time by 
making special selling drives, and throughout the plant we have 
scheduled our stock items and inter-departmental needs well in 
advance. This frequently means making a first approximation 
more than a year ahead of time. The placing of definite pro- 
duction orders can then be regulated to suit all the needs of 
any specific situation. Some are placed actually for the year; 
others for current production checked up from week to week. 

Besides these methods of decreasing the pressure of seasonal 
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demands and evening out the inequalities, we meet seasonal 
employment by conforming ourselves somewhat to it. We 
balance the decrease of work in one department against the 
surplus of another. We transfer operatives much more freely 
than we used to, not at random of course, but with a view of 
training an operative into two or three lines which normally 
dovetail. We have found that this development of versatility 
makes considerable demands upon intelligence in planning, but 
when these demands are met the advantages are considerable. 
We do not lose as much in skill as we expected and what we 
do lose we believe to be made up by the development of in- 
telligent interest and the reduction of the monotony factor. 

The transfer is also valuable in retaining a high grade of 
employees. When we used to lay off for seasonal slackness, 
we never lost the worst employees. They were content to wait 
with their hands folded for us to open up again. But the best 
ones would not wait for anybody. They would go out and 
take care of themselves. They were the kind of employees 
who might some day develop into department heads. They 
were aggressive. When they were laid off for two weeks 
they found other jobs and we lost them. 

Our regularization methods may be summarized as follows: 


1. Long-range stock-goods planning. 

2. Getting seasonal special orders early. 

3. Adding stock items to supplement specials. 

4. Developing lines for supplementary seasons. 
5. Training operatives into supplementary jobs. 


The working out of this problem has been increasingly satis- 
factory in its results. But just why should we have tackled it? 
The question is worth asking. For though the variety of ef- 
fort put into its solution has paid us well in dollars (we have 
no question on that score), I can not assert that it paid better 
than an equal effort spent in some other direction, say for 
example, in expansion of the business. 

But against the financial gain of some project of expansion, 
there must be balanced the cost of the new strains expansion 
might set up in our organization; for larger structures need 
stronger ties; weaknesses unnoticeable in small organizations 
are fatal to the larger. 

No competent marine engineer would design some larger ship 
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without re-analysis of the stresses to be met by every part and 
no competent manager should allow his optimism, his energy 
or ambition to excuse insufficient attention to the essential fit- 
ness of his organization. I think that is a timely lesson for 
American business today. Growth is desirable but to grow 
beyond the strength of the organization is dangerous. 

If our experience in this respect is typical, growth will be 
more rapid when more attention is given to improvement of 
structure and coordination of effort and less is given to ex- 
pansion. The degree of progress we have made in regulariza- 
tion by retaining and inviting better workmanship, has given 
strength to our organization which has made growth natural. 

I think it is significant that the program for this meeting 
includes subjects such as Personnel Work, Employees’ Ad- 
visory Committees, the Open Book Policy, and Unemployment 
Insurance, all of them measures intended to strengthen and to 
make more reasonable and effective the joining together of 
men’s efforts in organization. 

Almost every week some sort of national or local association, 
some corporation or individual, is devoting time to the exami- 
nation of these subjects or to similar social devices such as 
Hiring, Promotion, Suggestion Systems, Shop Training, Job 
Analysis, Thrift and Stock Ownership. Dozens of men are 
spending themselves in the revolt against the false gods of 
“ Bluff” and “ Hunch,” as devotedly as Robert Boyle fought 
the alchemists and their prostitution of the science of chemistry 
to the search for gold. 

Their comparisons of experience in the field of industrial 
relations ; their dispassionate surveying of the influences affect- 
ing the lives of millions; their daring questioning of cherished 
prejudices, give us hope for orderly progress in the production 
and distribution of the material things of life. There is taking 
form under our eyes a great Profession, the service of which 
demands analysis of forces, comparison of cases, condensed 
symbolization, impersonal deduction and inventive synthesis 
—the Applied Science of Management—the Profession of So- 
cial Engineering. 
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WINNING THE CONFIDENCE OF EMPLOYEES BY 
TAKING THE MYSTERY OUT OF BUSINESS 


S. R. RECTANUS * 
Director of Employment, The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, Ohio 


Y a unanimous vote of the Board of Directors of the 
B American Rolling Mill Company a declaration of 
principle—“ARMCO purpose and basic principles” 

—was adopted as follows: 


The American Rolling Mill Company was organized to provide a high- 
elass permanently profitable investment through the manufacture of such 
special grades of iron and steel as would be required in the fabrication of 
high-grade finished products. 

To secure such a result in the largest measure its organizers believed that 
it would be necessary to adopt and to practice such policies as would 
bring about a condition of mutual confidence and create a spirit of sympathy 
and of real cooperation between the members of its working organization, 
its customers, its stockholders and the citizens of the communities in which 
its plants would be located. 


In other words, the management is convinced that enduring 
progress is based on cooperation, which comes only as a result 
of the confidence which we have in each other, and confidence 
can only be secured through understanding. Another way of 
saying that same thing is that lack of understanding and mis- 
understanding cause most of the unhappiness in this world, 
and are, primarily, the cause of war, turmoil, strife and dis- 
content. As I recall it the first serious tie-up of building 
operations occurred during the building of the Tower of Babel. 
Lack of understanding stopped the work and the job was never 
finished. 

Pride in personal accomplishment and the apparent advan- 
tages of advancement make men want to succeed to positions of 
large reward. Few are willing to admit that the cause of 

1 This paper was presented by Mr. Rectanus in lieu of the paper which 
Mr. Charles R. Hook, Vice-President and General Manager of the American 


Rolling Mill Company, was scheduled to read before the meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science, and is in accord with Mr. Hook’s views. 
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failure or lack of success is their own weakness. Most 
of us are quite willing to take the credit if we win, but 
we look for something or someone to blame if we fail. Men 
hate or fear the unknown and are suspicious of the things they 
do not understand. Most people are essentially honest and 
fair. They want all that they are entitled to, but that is all. 
They are willing that the other fellow should receive his 
fair share. 

Mystery in business is not good. It has been used as a cloak 
by those who have had a job of exploiting to do. It causes 
distrust of business managers. Mystery comes as the result 
of lack of understanding and causes distrust. Just as we are 
taking the mystery out of our processes by scientific investiga- 
tion and are replacing the secret formula by the standard 
practice instruction, so we hope that management will secure 
and hold its leadership through confidence based on under- 
standing instead of through fear inspired by mystery. Many 
men will follow a successful leader blindly; few will adhere 
to him when he meets with reverses even though the reverses 
be temporary. 

We believe that management can conduct business success- 
fully only when it knows and understands the underlying 
principles of business, and that satisfactory results are best 
secured by going forward in accord with policies which have 
been clearly thought out and clearly announced. 

For example, we depend on experts for advice, and organize 
committees to plan and recommend, but depend on individuals 
to execute. Any plan which takes the responsibility for the 
execution of plans and policies away from the individuals who 
make up the management, is bound to result in inefficiency and 
the discrediting of the executives. We have endeavored to 
secure respect for management and have tried to create among 
the workers a desire and a willingness to have the work of 
management done by those who are best fitted to manage. 

Since 1904 we have had a plan in operation in the depart- 
ment in which the largest number of our men are employed, 
whereby the employees elect an Advisory Committee each year 
which the management calls in for advice and consultation, and 
which, in turn, presents matters of mutual interest to the man- 
agement. During the war other departments increased in size 
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and the plan was extended. Advisory Committees are now 
annually elected from each department by secret ballot. Just 
now we have 3,700 employees, 3,000 of whom, at Middletown, 
elect 50 committees with a total membership of 148. Each 
departmental committee has a chairman. Every employee who 
has been in the continuous service of the company for one year 
is entitled to a vote and is eligible for election. 


The departmental advisory. committees represent the employees in their 
department in an advisory capacity. It is their privilege and duty to take 
up with their department superintendent any matter that in their opinion 
is not being handled properly. It may be a question of production, of 
working conditions or a personal matter. The superintendent likewise may 
call upon the committee for advice or to give it first hand, information 
that it should have. 

The general advisory committee is composed of all the departmental 
advisory committees, and has for chairman the General Manager, Mr. Hook. 
This larger committee holds the same relation to the general management 
that the departmental committee does to the department. 

The functions of the general advisory committee may be stated thus: 

First—To advise with and learn the policies of the General Management. 

Second—To convey to the employees an understanding of these policies 
and to reflect the sentiment of the employees on such matters as may be 
of help to the General Management. 

The committees have no administrative, executive or legislative functions. 


The general committee meets once a month following a meeting 
of the foremen with the management. When the situation 
demands, we have joint meetings of the foremen and the 
advisory committees. 

The purpose of these meetings is to build and develop Armco 
Spirit because our work has a spiritual force behind it. Our 
organization can be successful only to the extent that it gives 
service. We believe that our work is worth while when we 
increase the value of our product and increase the output per 
man so that the purchaser of iron and steel sheets can secure 
more value for the dollar he spends with us than he can secure 
elsewhere. In other words, if we have improved the effective- 
ness of our work so that every man who trades a day of his 
labor for a day of our labor will get a larger value than if he 
traded a day of his labor for a day of the labor of our friends 
in the same line of business, then we have done a real good 
in the world. 
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At these meetings we state, explain and discuss business 
policies, market conditions, plans for the future, successes or 
disappointments of the past. Our various department heads 
tell what their jobs are, what they do, how their part of the 
business is carried on. [Illustrations of the difficulties of man- 
agement are used, as for example during the coal strike in 
1919 when we operated at 100% capacity by substituting oil 
for fuel almost overnight. Due credit was given to the men 
whose ingenuity and hard work made the change possible. 

Group Insurance, Stock Purchase Plan, Steady Work and all 
matters of mutual interest are explained and talked over. Mr. 
Hook spent a whole evening tracing the financial history of 
the company, going into detail regarding invested capital, 
earnings, losses, dividends and surplus. He showed, for in- 
stance, that surplus was not money invested in the bank, but 
that earnings were reinvested in the business. 

We have studied and discussed living costs. When the 
index of the cost of living increased we said so. When it 
decreased we were equally frank. Our study of the cost of 
living in Middletown was made under the direction and with 
the help of a group of workmen who were interested in that 
subject. The cost of manufacturing and the selling price of 
our products have been regularly discussed. We agree that 
profits are necessary if the business is to continue and prosper, 
and we, all of us, are to have jobs. 

In other words, we have all been free and frank with each 
other. There is nothing about our business that we are afraid 
to talk about to our men. They know and respect the fact 
that there are some things which must be kept in confidence. 
Propriety has bounds which are respected and there are inti- 
mate business facts which can only be disclosed cautiously lest 
misunderstanding rather than understanding be created. 

Wages have naturally been the subject of more than one dis- 
cussion. Our men know that their wages increased 125% 
while the cost of living index went up 102%. They also know 
that their present wages are 35% above the 1916 level, while 
the cost of living index is 32% higher than it was in that year. 

During the past year we have seen the selling prices of our 
output forced down below the cost of production. From month 
to month Armco men have known what our competitors and 
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the buyers were doing. They have known what wages were 
being paid in similar industries and what has been happening 
to selling prices. They know that steel sheets dropped from 
$110.00 a ton to $60.00, and even touched $50.00 a ton; that 
we had a drop in the market of $25.00 aton in 45 days. When 
prices stiffened a short time ago, the reason was analyzed for 
us. Our cost and sales prices have been analyzed and com- 
pared with those of 1914 so that we may know what has hap- 
pened and how the relationship has changed from conditions 
which were formerly standard. 

Recently Mr. Hook called in a small group and showed 
them the financial statement which had been prepared for our 
Directors. These men were workmen who were well known 
to the management and the men and trusted by them. Then 
he called a joint meeting of our foremen and the General Ad- 
visory Committee, and explained our situation in general terms 
with assurance from the men who confidentially knew the 
details that his statements were correct. 

The men have asked questions, searching questions, but never 
have we been put into an embarrassing situation. It pays to 
take the mystery out of business, to be frank, to work together 
as friends who understand each other and know that their 
interests are mutual. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
A PLANT 


HAROLD A. HATCH 
Treasurer, Deering, Milliken & Co., N. Y., President, Dutchess Bleachery, 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 


F we in America are going to grapple seriously with the 
: problem of unemployment, it is important that we deter- 
mine in advance the standpoint from which we approach 

the task. 

We are today hearing unemployment denounced on every 
side and from every angle. It is called “ menacing, inhuman, 
wasteful, unethical, intolerable, an indictment of our civiliza- 
tion, proof that our whole industrial order is unrighteous ” ; 
it is said that it is driving us into the quicksands of Commu- 
nism or the Rip-Van-Winkleism of government ownership; the 
State is held responsible, this or that institution is held respon- 
sible, this class or that is the culprit, everybody is to blame 
except the last speaker on the subject, and instances have been 
known where even the last speaker has confessed that he 
might have been somewhat to blame. 

The demand that a cure for unemployment be sought is 
evidently universal, at least at the moment. The motives of 
those voicing this demand fall into three classes: 

The argument of those influenced by the first motive, which 
we might designate the fear motive, runs somewhat as follows: 
“Unemployment is largely responsible for the fact that dis- 
content among workmen is on the increase. Millions of un- 
employed are today thinking, tomorrow they will demand the 
overthrow of an industrial system which has treated them so 
unfairly.” 

It is very questionable if the fear argument alone will ever 
lead to the inauguration of an energetic, determined and scien- 
tific campaign to find and establish a remedy. Fear is not a 
constructive sentiment; indeed, it is difficult to find in history 
any noteworthy achievements which can be justly credited to 
this motive. The parable of the steward who buried his talent 
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in the ground for fear it might be lost is the classic example of 
the ineffectiveness of those actuated by this motive. 

The second motive is the motive of economy. The economic 
argument against unemployment is as unanswerable as it is 
simple. Obviously, if we could put an end to unemployment 
today, we should be the gainer by the active work of some four 
million workmen. Estimating their average annual production 
at $1250, this would amount to a sum of five billion dollars, 
nor would this saving, large as it is, be the only material gain. 
“Ca-canny,” or loafing on the job, is admittedly largely the 
result of fear of working oneself out of one’s job. With busi- 
ness slack and orders scarce, it is very human to make one’s 
work last as long as possible, and although it is extremely hard 
to gauge accurately the loss to the community resulting from 
ca-canny, it is not unreasonable to estimate this at from five 
to ten per cent. The average production of the country for the 
ten years 1909-18 has been $39,000,000,000, so that here is an 
additional saving of from $1,950,000,000 to $3,900,000,000. 
The saving by the elimination of unemployment would of 
course fluctuate from year to year; the saving from the elimi- 
nation of the fear of joblessness would be constant. It is per- 
fectly evident that the total saving would amount to several 
billions per annum. 

Although this argument is quite generally accepted as sound, 
it is doubtful if it alone is sufficiently compelling to insure the 
perseverance necessary to accomplish our end. A _ purely 
economic argument is like a dynamo with the current shut off. 

If knowledge of sound economics were all that was necessary 
to insure human progress, we should all be sending our sons 
to Chinese Universities. For at least 4000 years the Chinese 
have been pastmasters at figuring and yet have lacked the 
spiritual impulse necessary to translate their knowledge into 
achievement. 

Or, lastly, we may consider the question of unemployment 
as a spiritual one, as a call to serve our fellow man. This view- 
point is, I believe, in harmony with the American tradition. 
What is it that we really love and revere in our country but 
the steadfast desire to better relations between man and man, 
to establish a social order based on mutual consideration and 
good will? We cannot deny that we have our post-war carpet- 
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bagging periods, or that to some the material achievement of 
America overshadows the spiritual, and, yet, to the great 
majority, our progress in a material way is the fruit of, indeed 
the proof of, America’s quest for brotherhood. 

If we accept this viewpoint, we can, I believe, have full 
confidence that sooner or later we will solve the problem. Just 
what is the problem? Briefly, it is the inability of from 1 to 
4 million workmen to secure employment. This inability con- 
stantly threatens the health, the efficiency, the sense of inde- 
pendence and self-respect not only of these workmen but of 
the 2 to 8 million who are dependent upon them for support. 

The non-employment of these workmen is of three kinds: 
Casual, as when a few additional workers taken on for a rush 
job are discharged; seasonal, as in the coal trade; and cyclic, 
as experienced every ten years or thereabouts. 

Will unemployment insurance tend to regularize industry as 
far as possible, minimizing all three types of unemployment, 
and will it adequately protect the workman beyond the point 
where regularization is possible? 

No employer will, without very careful consideration, add to 
his regular force those whom he believes he will have to dis- 
charge within a short period, if he has to face the necessity of 
paying them unemployment insurance. 

Any employer whose work is seasonal, can afford to make 
very considerable sacrifices in order to regularize his industry 
rather than to pay unemployment insurance during the dull 
period. For example, a custom tailor will make ready-made 
garments during the slack season rather than pay wages to a 
completely idle workman. A coal mine can well afford to 
make the concession in price necessary to move its product regu- 
larly during the 12 months, rather than pay unemployment 
insurance. A railroad can much more profitably adjust its 
rates on a seasonal basis, in order to regularize its service, 
rather than pay unemployment insurance to idle men. This 
list could be extended indefinitely, but I think it is almost self- 
evident that as far as seasonal unemployment is concerned, un- 
employment insurance would tend towards its minimization. 

With cyclic unemployment, the question is a little more 
intricate. In coping with this phase of the question, we shall 
need governmental assistance, i. e., the accumulation of neces- 
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sary constructive projects during years of active business, to be 
carried on during periods of depression. But even in con- 
nection with cyclic unemployment, insurance is bound to be of 
very great assistance, for it is patent that the twelve or more 
millions who are today unemployed or depending on those who 
are unemployed, are reducing their expenditures and thereby 
intensifying the degree of unemployment far more than they 
would be if they were receiving half-pay from unemployment 
insurance. 

And again, one of the chief causes of cyclic unemployment 
is the over-expansion of productive facilities in boom times. 
When “ the goose hangs high” we manufacturers are tempted 
to join it by indulging in too much plant construction, but 
anticipation of future charges for unemployment insurance will 
temper our enthusiasm and thereby tend to modify the severity 
of cyclic unemployment. 

So much for the preventive influence of this type of insur- 
ance. Does it really protect the workman when unemployed ? 
At three plants, the Rockland Finishing Company, Inc., and the 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc.—both in New York State—and the 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (Abbeville, S. C.), we have set up sink- 
ing funds, out of surplus earnings, from which we pay half 
wages during unemployment. I have made repeated inquiries 
at the two New York plants, as to whether the protection af- 
forded was adequate, and have yet to hear an adverse opinion. 
A letter received from a member of the Board of Operatives 
replying to my inquiry on this subect is so pertinent that it 
may well be quoted: 


My dear Mr. Hatch: 

As an operative who has been employed for a number of years by this 
Company, I would like to make the following statement in appreciation of 
the Sinking Fund. 

During the depression in the year 1894, each employee’s income was 
entirely cut off and they were dependent entirely upon the merchants 
throughout Garnerville and Haverstraw Village. At that time the system 
of paying help was two four-week pays and then a five-week pay. Opera- 
tives were carried along by business men, most all being done on credit. 

At that time most of the families became so deeply in debt that it took 
them years of rigid economy to square their accounts. The merchants 
extending credits saved many of our people from real hardships. 

The period of eight weeks’ depression through which we are now pass- 
ing, presents none of the foregoing conditions, owing to the working of 
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the Sinking Fund which was set aside by the Board of Management, 
whereby each employee receives one-half of his regular pay each week as 
tong as the fund lasts. 

On every hand we hear our operatives praising the foresight of the 
Management in creating this fund which has taken the hardships out 
of the present period of depression. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Bernard McGovern. 
Member Local Union No. 776, Folders Protective 
Association, West Haverstraw, N. Y. 


This was written some time ago, but I checked Mr. McGovern’s 
opinion recently and he tells me that he still considers that un- 
employment insurance is the finest thing that ever happened at 
the plant. Bankers tell me that there have been no unusual 
withdrawals of savings on the part of operatives at either of 
these plants, nor have merchants been called upon to extend 
unusual amounts of credit. 

The cost of this insurance at the Rockland Finishing Com- 
pany, Inc., since January I, 1920, has been 4.516% of the pay- 
roll. The cost at the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., for the same 
period, has been 1.539% of the payroll. Both of these per- 
centages, in my opinion, may be regarded as maxima, on ac- 
count of the general depression in the textile trade. As far as 
the community at large is concerned, there is of course no net 
cost, merely a transfer of funds. 

I believe that as far as the companies, themselves, are con- 
cerned, even if they should pay the entire unemployment in- 
surance, there would be no financial loss not compensated for 
by the increased efficiency of their employees. 

I regret that it is impossible to defend this belief by giving 
a definite percentage of increase of production due to insurance. 
Other factors have been very influential in improving our 
production per man-hour and must share the credit with un- 
employment insurance. These factors are: 


1. Our democratic form of control under which all matters of 
mill management are decided by a joint board, composed 
half of employee representatives and half of owner 
representatives. 
Profit-sharing. 
3. Changes in working conditions, notably a reduction in 
hours to a 48-hour basis. 
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4. A wider diffusion of knowledge about the companies’ 

affairs. 

At the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. the character of our work 
varies little from year to year so that we can readily compare 
our production records. Since 1917, our production per man 
hour has increased 30%, due to the increased efficiency of our 
employees. I believe that the insurance factor is responsible 
for enough of this increase to cover its cost. 

Disregarding any compensating results, is the cost of this 
insurance at all prohibitive? It does not seem to be so con- 
sidered in Denmark, Germany or England. 

Can America afford to disregard this investment? Where 


shall we find a saner remedy for the menace of unemployment? 
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EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP AND PERSONNEL WORK 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS 


E. K, HALL 
Vice President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TAKE it that the objectives in personnel work in any in- 

] dustry or in any concern, are to secure the maximum 

cooperation and interest of the human element in the 

success of the business. But while we are working toward the 

same objective the ways in which we arrive at our objectives 
differ in every business. 

The problem in public utilities differs in many respects from 
the problem in ordinary private business concerns. Even 
among the utilities themselves, the problem presents various 
aspects. Power, light and gas companies have the simplest 
problem of all because of the smaller number of employees. 
The street railway business presents phases peculiar to itself. 
The railroad problem is too important and too complex for 
me to discuss at this time. In this brief presentation of the 
subject, I shall discuss some of the problems of the telephone 
company, because I happen to be more familiar with the 
telephone problems than with those of any other utility. To 
some degree, at least, these problems will be typical for public 
service corporations. 

Your attention should first be directed to some of the re- 
spects in which the telephone problem differs very much from 
the problems of some other business concerns. 

Telephone employment is relatively permanent and relatively 
regular. That is in our favor. We use a very large force of 
trained men and women with comparatively little unskilled 
labor. That is also in our favor. It simplifies the problem. 
Most of the public utilities are more or less regulated mono- 
polies and are not forced to cope with the very difficult phases 
of the personnel problem which Mr. Seger * and a great many 
others find in competitive business. 


1 Bee pages, 544-6, 
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On the other hand, telephone employees are not grouped in 
any one place and consequently it is difficult to reach them. 
They are scattered throughout city, state, and country. Be- 
cause of this and the necessity of maintaining a 24-hour service, 
it is impossible to assemble the men or women of any one de- 
partment at one time. That is a disadvantage. 

Every man who has telephone service in New York City 
has on his desk in his telephone instrument a part of our plant 
but he knows nothing of the rest of the plant or of the men 
and women who are necessary to keep it in operation. He 
simply sees that little instrument on his desk which enables 
him at any time of the day or night to ask for a special 
speaking track of two wires to be set up for his personal use 
to any one of eight or nine hundred thousand similar stations. 
There are about eight hundred thousand combinations of speak- 
ing tracks ready and available in New York City for any in- 
dividual who has that little instrument on his desk. If one in- 
dividual has eight hundred thousand combinations ready to be 
set up at a signal to the operator, it follows that there are eight 
hundred thousand times as many possible combinations—which 
means something like six hundred and forty billion combin- 
ations of speaking tracks with switches, signals and apparatus 
to operate them, available for immediate use at this moment 
in New York City. | 

One can readily appreciate that an extended personnel is 
required to maintain, protect, repair, build, construct and ex- 
tend the operation of this plant. The men in our forces are 
scattered as they are in no other business that has come to 
my attention. 

There is another phase in which our business or our problem 
is different from that of the private concern. In our business 
or in the public utilities business, there is no “ profit” as 
“ profit” is ordinarily known. There should be reasonable and 
steady return to investors and a reasonable surplus, and that 
is all. Therefore, there is not the slack in the business to meet 
a quickly changing market or to meet a quickly changing em- 
ployment or labor situation which a great many private con- 
cerns have. 

Another phase which is exceedingly important in the tele- 


phone business, is this: one of the greatest incentives to any 
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worker is that somebody occasionally approves of the work he 
is doing, either directly or indirectly. In our business such 
appreciation is comparatively rare because the employees who 
serve the people are usually invisible even when they come in 
direct contact with them. In a small town the relationship is 
likely to be more neighborly but in the larger cities our people 
are often subjected to criticism, much of which is unwarranted, 
and seldom get any expression of approval from those whom 
they are really serving. That is no small item in our problem. 

Again, by the varied nature of the business, any public 
utilities work is highly specialized, and where the plants are 
scattered there must be an unusually large number of super- 
visory Officials. It is impossible to work with one or two 
supervisory officials between the forces and the management. 
It means vice-presidents, general managers, general superin- 
tendents, division superintendents, district managers, local 
managers, and frequently several classes of foremen and as- 
sistant foremen. These supervisors in turn are spread all over 
the territory and the establishment of frequent contacts is com- 
paratively difficult. 

Anyone who has worked with or studied this problem knows 
that one of the points of resistance, one of the difficult spots, 
is always in the line of supervisory officials, generally in the 
supervisory officals close down to the men. _ It is obvious, 
therefore, that any business, the nature of which makes an un- 
usually large number of supervisory officials necessary, will 
have to deal with an unusually difficult personnel problem. 

Cooperation of the human elements in industry is what we 
are striving for. Why do we fail to achieve it? Men will not 
cooperate unless they want to cooperate. The personnel man- 
ager’s job is to make them wish to work together and with the 
management, in the interests of the whole industry of which 
they are a part. It is more fun to work with one’s associates 
than against them—more fun to be a help than a drag to the 
team. Why is it then, that so many men do not crave—do not 
want—to cooperate with the management? What is it we are 
trying to prevent or to eliminate? 

Ask any worker about the cause of industrial unrest! What 
isthe answer? Almost everyone will reply that he wants a fair 
deal. What is a fair deal? Too many of them will tell you 
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that it is more money or less work. If that is a fair deal, I 
think we have reason to feel anxious about the economic future. 
I think most of us who are studying the question are coming to 
the conclusion that fair treatment means more than just wages 
and just working conditions. It means some real recognized 
status in the industry. Too many jobs have lost the status that 
their importance warrants. Many more are so set up that there 
is no status there. Their work is so specialized and they work 
in such large groups that they feel that they are all lost in the 
shuffle. 

Furthermore, this country is menaced by the continual talk 
in the press and elsewhere about classes. We hear about the 
wealthy classes, the social classes, the educated classes, the 
privileged class, ad infinitum. ‘The workers feel that they are 
never going to get into those classes; that their only chance to 
move up in the world, to get recognized as a part of it, is 
through their connection with their industry and if they can- 
not get any real status there, if they cannot get into the world 
movement through their own jobs and through their industrial 
relations, they are out of it. Too many of their so-called lead- 
ers tell them that, as industrial workers, they belong to one of 
the lower classes and that they never can get beyond a certain 
point and even if they could they are not going to be allowed 
to do it. 

We are trying in our industry to abolish class feeling. We 
are trying to give our people, down to the humblest employee, 
a real status in the industry. We are trying to share with each 
employee the interesting problems of the business and make him 
realize he has some part in working out the solution. 

We are also doing what many other concerns are doing, 
namely, giving the employees an opportunity to have a financial 
interest in the business. We cannot do it through profit- 
sharing because our companies are public utilities, they have 
no profits to divide, but we can give the employees a chance to 
be part-owners of the business and today we have approxi- 
mately 100,000 employee stockholders, actual and prospective 
(by prospective I mean those who are paying for stock). That 
is a little more than thirty-eight per cent of our whole force and 
nearly fifty per cent of those eligible to become stockholders. 
They will own or have an interest in the business of approxi- 
mately forty-five million dollars. 
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We are trying to create a vital interest in the work itself, 
by educating the employees and giving them every opportunity 
to learn and study the economics of the business, the relation of 
wages to production, and by giving them the general policies of 
the company and the reasons for these policies. 

We are trying intensively to make our employees feel that 
they are a recognized part of the company. By way of illustra- 
tion, I can quote one man in our plan who about eight or nine 
months ago made this statement: 

““T have been with this company for seven years. Up to 
about a year and a half ago, I always felt that I was a servant 
of the family. Today I feel that I am a real honest-to-goodness 
member of the family and that I can sit down at the same table 
with the rest of the family.” 

That is what we are trying to make our employees under- 
stand. Our organization chart is to show them how the re- 
sponsibilities of a very complex business have been sorted out 
and assigned. We are carrying our organization chart, in some 
companies, clear down through to the last man, even to the 
janitor in the stockroom. 

We are trying to make our employees feel that there is one 
common responsibility for the president, the janitor, the oper- 
ator, the lineman, the trouble man, the chief operator, the ac- 
countant, the clerk, the engineer and everyone else in the whole 
outfit; that there is one common motive—the obligation and 
devotion to public service. The way the men and women re- 
spond to that suggestion is one of the most heartening things 
I have ever known. 

There is a little story which will illustrate exactly what 
I am trying to say much better than I can say it. There were 
three men cutting stone in the yard of a great cathedral which 
was about two-thirds constructed. A man came along and 
asked the first workman what he was doing. The workman 
replied, “ I am working for $5.75 a day.” He asked the next 
man what he was doing. He said, “‘ I am trying to square this 
stone off.” Then he asked the third man what he was trying 
to do. The third man replied, “ Do you see that?” pointing 
to the partly finished cathedral “I am helping to build that 
cathedral.” 

That is what we are trying to do. We are trying to make 
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every employee in our company feel that he has a real intensive 
part to play in building up the good name, the success and the 
financial integrity of a great institution devoted to public 
service, 

The question naturally arises, as to what agency we utilize 
to cultivate this sense of solidarity. It is being done, not 
through any personnel department, or any other special bureau, 
but by the authorities responsible for the management of each 
phase of the business. 

Personnel work must not be allowed to become the property 
of a staff Santa Claus. It must be done by the people who 
are carrying the responsibilities of management. The men 
and women in the rank and file must be lifted up to a higher 
plane of understanding and responsibility and the men and 
women who are their immediate bosses are the ones who must 
lift them. It cannot be done by someone who comes around 
on the side. The executive officers of a company must rally 
the supervisory forces to do that work and must educate and 
inspire them to it. The supervisory forces are likely to object 
at first because it may appear to take away some of their au- 
thority and to jeopardize their prestige with their subordinates. 
When they really get the whole picture, however, they are con- 
vinced that it means more responsibility and more prestige for 
themselves and a better relationship throughout the organiza- 
tion. This calls for the very highest type of executive and 
supervisory leadership. 
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DISCUSSION 


(The following excerpts are taken from the discussion which ensued after 
the reading of the foregoing papers.—Eb.) 


OWEN D. YOUNG 
Vice-President, General Electric Company 


Shortly before leaving for Europe a few months ago, I joined in 
a report of the Merchants Association of New York in which the 
problem of unemployment was discussed. I then felt that that re- 
port threw some light, perhaps, on the situation and was a first step 
in the right path. My observations of what is going on in Germany 
made only a few weeks ago, my observations of what is going on in 
England in particular, have again raised new questions in my mind 
as to what we can properly do in the matter of making provision 
against involuntary unemployment. 

Some of the employers of England say that America has met this 
problem wisely by forcing the individuals to look after themselves. 
The individual must face the question of saving against his inability 
to earn, whether it be the result of the vicissitudes of his employ- 
ment, over which he has no control, or the result of personal dis- 
ability. They say that that is the strength of. America. 

I believe in providing some measures of relief against the hard- 
ships of unemployment and particularly I believe in removing the 
threat of unemployment from the great mass of workers of the 
country, but I think we must be careful in applying the remedy not 
to go too far and make it impossible to readjust the levels in periods 
of depression so as to enable the products of a particular country 
to meet competition in the markets of the world. 

Again, I hope that the employers of this country will find the 
solution of this matter of involuntary unemployment themselves and 
that they will not postpone it so long that society, through state 
action, will attempt to find a remedy. In my judgment, state inter- 
vention would be disastrous to employers. 

It will be necessary for the American manager to do something 
more than instruct his employee in a specific job. It is not enough 
to know merely how to operate a boring machine or how to stamp 
out a piece of metal. It is important that a man also know, in addi- 
tion to his technical or specific knowledge, that the piece of metal is 
perhaps going into some great machine, the destiny of which is to 
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play an important part in civilization. I have asked this question 
often: How much more interesting does a piece of metal look under 
a stamping machine if you know it is going into a great generator 
which will take the power of Niagara Falls and convert it into trans- 
missible energy for the use of vast numbers of people? 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 
The Shelton Looms, Sidney Blumenthal and Company 


As a result of the tremendous expansion of industry, the oppor 
tunity for individual contact between employer and employee has 
been lost. It is necessary to find a substitute for that personal 
contact which in the early days of industrial activity was possible 
between the heads and managers of institutions and the employees of 
those institutions. 

My contention is that education for the worker has not stopped 
but has only commenced. When he takes up his job, he first needs to 
be informed as to the job itself. Then he has to be informed as to 
its relations with other jobs, and then as to the relation of all the 
jobs to the common good. It is only by this means that the interest 
of the worker in the particular job he does may be vastly enhanced. 
But on the part of a man in a well-known automobile plant, sitting 
all day at a job and putting in bolt No. 32, it requires a very large 
amount of individual imagination to consider all the possibilities of 
transportation for which that particular automobile is going to be 
utilized. The fact is that while industry is constantly being bent in 
the direction of solving these problems, it has taken a less personal 
form as a result of the invention of machinery. It will be necessary, 
for a long time to come, to have a certain element of drudgery in the 
construction of the many things which are necessary to our civiliza- 
tion. What is there left the men compelled to earn their daily 
bread by performing such drudgery? 

We are working, all of us, not only towards stabilization of in 
dustry but for the achievement of a greater output in shorter time. 
Men and women are trying to earn more money and they are trying 
to do it in less time. The average labor leader has only these two 
things to offer: more money in the pay envelope and shorter hours. 
If we can get into the minds of the men and women in our plants 
the idea that they must submit for a time, if necessary, to even the 
most deadening form of work, we can still increase their hope by 
giving them some ideas as to how they can fit themselves after hours 
for better citizenship and for better relations with the community and 
also how they may increase their capacity and fit themselves for other 
things. 
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Now, there are many ways of accomplishing this, but I believe 
there is none so potent and so available as the provision of oppor- 
tunity for personal contact between managers and the men. 

In our little institution we have about seventeen hundred workers 
employed at the present time. Late in 1916 or early in 1917 we 
began by inviting cooperation. The result was a great contribution 
to the establishment of the confidence which is the cornerstone of the 
successful conduct of industry today. Great stress must be laid on 
the character of the men who are guiding and leading this form of 
employment. Somewhere Carlyle has said that in dealing with par- 
ties, get the right man at the head and then it does not matter which 
party you follow. There is possibly something in that statement 
which is open to discussion. But no matter whether you call the 
method Collective Bargaining, Industrial Democracy, Unionism, or 
by any other term, get the right leadership to build up a relationship 
which will enlarge the vision of the men and women connected with 
the industry, and then you will have their cooperation. 

It is not only the workingman who must cut the stones to rear the 
cathedral, so well referred to by Mr. Hall. The employer can mold 
his employee—if he has the inspiration—just as Michelangelo ani- 
mated the dull block of Carrara marble with the grandeur and 
beauty of a fine aspiration and the hope of the future as visualized 
by the prophet. 


Cc. J. HICKS 
Executive Assistant to the President, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


It has been said that the employer must be “ fair’’ and must be 
ready to give a “ fair deal”, in order to secure the cooperation of 
the employees. There is one difficulty in this. Every employer in this 
country, if you talk with him, will say that he is doing what is fair 
to his employees, and he means it. The definition of what is fair is 
a very difficult one to determine, and so far as the company which I 
am identified with is concerned, they decided some years ago that the 
way to find out what is fair is to give the employees an opportunity 
to help decide what is fair. 

Out of that decision grew the invitation to the employees to elect 
representatives, and out of that, in turn, grew our joint conference. 
For three years we have had groups of employees’ representatives and 
management representatives sitting down together, in all sections of 
this country, discussing what is fair, not only as to particular em- 
ployees and their grievances, but as to wages and hours of work and 
all the fundamental things in which the employee is interested. 

There are many employers who are very skeptical as to whether it 
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is safe and wise to invite that sort of consultation. We believe that 
it is. We believe that instead of merely experimenting in its opera- 
tion, we have demonstrated it, although several years more will be 
needed before many employers will believe that you can trust the 
American workman to select representatives with whom one can 
afford to do business. 

The following incident will serve as an illustration of our experi- 
ence. A short time ago at one of our refineries we had some diffi- 
culty with a group of boiler-makers as to what might be considered a 
fair day’s work. They were not doing a fair day’s work, and when 
the foreman attempted to prescribe a fair day’s work they resented it. 
The elected representatives of those men went on the job and drove 
rivets to establish what was a fair day’s work. It was a little larger 
than what our foreman had prescribed and more than the amount 
of work the men had been doing. Inasmuch as those men were 
elected representatives of the employees, the latter were bound to 
accept and did accept their judgment as to what should constitute a 
minimum day’s work. 

I could give many such illustrations to prove that you can afford 
to allow representatives of the workmen help you decide what is 
fair, and then you will surely get cooperation. 
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STANDARDIZATION AND COOPERATION IN THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY 


MATTHEW WOLL 
President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union, Chicago, Lllineis 


E object of the labor movement is to secure the con- 

i ditions of good life for the workers and the safeguard- 

ing of the industry upon which they are dependent. 

A good life does not mean simply security, as many of the 
defenders of the existing system profess, or higher wages for 
doing work which requires no initiative or brain power, as 
exponents of scientific management advocate, or good condi- 
tions in the worker’s leisure hours, as some social reformers 
believe. A good life for the workers requires also that there 
must be something worth while about the active work in which 
men spend their time and energies. 

The purpose and objective of industry are regarded by the 
workers as means not to enable people to get rich but to supply 
the community with what it needs, to develop good will and to 
inculcate the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness. 
There is no difference between the trades and professions in 
this respect, or between brain power and manual work, or be- 
tween the service rendered to the public in politics and in, 
industry. 

Politics and industry should resemble one another not only 
in their objective but in their methods of approach. In both 
the question arises: On what principle is the particular under- 
taking to be organized? In politics this is called a constitu- 
tional problem and is solved by democratic methods. In in- 
dustry it is called the problem of management and is carried on 
at present very largely upon the principles of autocracy. The 
rulers in industry are not responsible to the ruled. The in- 
centive is not public service but selfish gain. The strong domi- 
nate the weak and the rich exploit the poor. Great progress, 
however, has been made in substituting the principle of “ live 
and let live,” and our competitive point of view is destined 
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ultimately to give way to the cooperative method of industrial 
enterprise. 

The problem of industrial management reached an acute 
stage during the world war. Under the terrific pressure of 
war, labor and capital reached a new understanding. Under 
these stressed circumstances it became evident that the true 
line of development is to associate the workers more closely 
with management and thus unconsciously enter a path of in- 
dustrial cooperation in promoting the public good and in 
serving human ends. 

While the industrial horizon is clouded at present and labor 
and capital are engaged in what some choose to term a life- 
and-death struggle, the experiences gained and sound judg- 
ments formed in more temperate circumstances are bound ulti- 
mately to survive. When the present industrial confusion, 
‘disorder and conflict have passed, there will arise a new day 
and we shall then look upon our present competitive industrial 
order as a black page in the history of the world’s industrial 
‘development. 

All thoughtful and unbiased students of industrial problems 
have come to realize that the spirit and principles of cooper- 
ation are destined to sweep aside our competitive notions and 
that new standards must be accepted in determining industrial 
relations and evaluating the results of industrial enterprise. 

It has become clear that wherever labor is permitted to take 
part in the management of industry, where employers and 
employees have become a cooperative force, confusion, antago- 
nism and strife in the division for the rewards of industry 
have been largely reduced, if not totally removed, and the 
public has been served to greater advantage. 

Even the most bitter enemy of organized labor will readily 
concede that the organized wage-earners are equally powerful 
to benefit or to injure organized capital and organized industry. 
Experience demonstrates that organized wage-earners present 
a new force in industry without consideration of which many 
of the present-day problems cannot be solved successfully. No 
other agency so effectually equalizes the value of production, 
and equalization in itself removes one of the most vital factors 
making for unfair wages and prices—the cause of so many 
human derelicts and business failures. 
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Previous to the war the photo-engravers of the United States 
and Canada, one of the divisions of the printing industry, 
experienced such a condition of affairs. Competition in busi- 
ness was unfair, prices were steadily declining, the cost of 
production was increasing and there was a complete absence 
of standardized methods of estimating the service rendered. 
Business failure appeared as the unescapable path for the 
industry. 

Fortunately, the workers were well organized and efficiently 
disciplined in cooperative methods. In desperation the em- 
ployers finally appealed to this organized force for the cor- 
rection of evils they themselves were unable to cope with. The 
workmen responded. One of the first standards adopted and 
enforced was the requirement that all employers be obligated 
to associate themselves into local photo-engravers’ associations. 
This was enforced by the refusal of the photo-engravers’ unions, 
thereafter, to enter into agreements with individual employers. 

With complete organization effected on the part of both 
employers and workmen, a joint investigation was conducted 
into the cost of producing photo-engravings. A chart was 
prepared, based upon the findings of this cost investigation. 
The chart served as a basis upon which to estimate the value 
of the service rendered. But the employers found them- 
selves helpless to enforce this radical departure. Again the 
Photo-Engravers’ Union undertook the enforcement of this 
standard by declining to permit its members to do work for any 
employer who would disregard this essential trade standard. 
By this method of cooperation a trade standard was established 
in the industry, in a few months’ time—a task which employers 
of themselves had failed to accomplish for years. Instead of 
facing bankruptcy the industry was now placed on a stable and 
prosperous basis. 

Though much prominence has been given these cooperative 
activities and erroneous conceptions have been widely dissemi- 
nated in an effort to destroy these standards, when subjected to 
legal review and judged by competent judicial authorities they 
were found not only legal but lawful, in that by their enforce- 
ment peace and harmony replaced strife and chaos. 

Then, too, the interest of the public was being better served 
by these standards. Unfair trade practices were discouraged, 
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all purchasers of photo-engravings were placed on an equal 
plane and prices were no longer determined by vicious com- 
petitive practices and underselling methods which had no rela- 
tion to or regard for costs of production or the safeguarding 
of the industry; the prices thereafter were determined on the 
modern businesslike basis of cost of production. 

The Photo-Engravers’ Union has since advanced a step 
further. It is at present giving full enforcement to the de- 
cisions of the Federal Trade Commission, defining unfair com- 
petitive practices which are prohibited under the terms of the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust laws. 

Following these experiences of cooperative enterprise there 
was founded the Photo-Engravers’ Joint Industrial Council, 
comprising five representatives of the International Photo-En- 
gravers’ Union and five representatives of the American Photo- 
Engravers’ Association. The constitution adopted ably sets 
forth the objective of this organization in that it provides: 


The great task of modern industrial enterprise is to develop an entirely 
new system of industrial control and management and to bring into a 
mutual and helpful cooperation all employers and employees through their 
respective local, national and international associations. 

Only through the spirit of mutual helpfulness between employers and 
employees collectively and the unification and organization of the entire 
industry can the foundation be laid for a stable and prosperous condition 
in the photo engraving craft. 

To establish and promote this spirit of cooperation and of mutual help- 
fulness, to deal successfully with the problems of the photo-engraving 
industry, and to insure the protection and promote the interests of all 
concerned, it is deemed essential to create and there is hereby established 
a Joint Industrial Council of the representatives of the American Photo- 
Engravers’ Association and the International Photo-Engravers Union, 
which shall be thoroughly informed as to the condition and interests of 
all engaged in the industry, and shall suggest for ratification, from time 
to time, policies and regulations which shall eventually become the law 
ef the photo-engraving industry. 


The constitution is careful to specify that its activities shall 
not be devoted primarily to disputes, to the fixation of wage 
rates, to the making of specific wage agreements and the like, 
but that its activities shall relate more to matters of policy which 
are enumerated as follows: 


(a) Outlining of goneral trade policies which will secure the greatest 
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degree of cooperation between employer and employee, and at the same 
time insure full protection of the interests of the public. 

(b) Inducing all employers and employees to join their respective loced 
and international associations and to form local joint industrial councils. 

(c) Consideration, reporting and advising on any legislation affecting the 
trade and representing the needs of the industry to the government and 
committees in general. 

(d) Encouraging and fostering research and invention and publishing 
the results when desirable. 


(e) Considering, reporting and advising on all improvements in organisza- 
tion and appropriate questions relating to management and the examine- 


tion of industrial experiments with special reference to cooperation im 
earrying new ideas into effect. 

(f) Studying and proposing suitable methods of selection for apprea- 
ticeship, technical training for apprentices and improving the general 
standards of workmanship. 


(g) Considering and settling of disputes when such disputes are re- 
ferred to it. 


(h) Removing dangers to health and safeguarding the physical well- 
being of employees. 


(i) Considering any and all matters of general interest to the trade. 


Because this International Joint Industrial Council can 
function only in an advisory and recommendatory capacity, ex- 
cepting where clothed specifically with judicial or executive 
authority, local Joint Industrial Councils have since been 
formed by agreement in all localities. These local Industrial 
Councils function more directly upon the immediate problems 
arising out of the existing cooperative relationship and give 
enforcement to the rules and policies as they are defined, from 
time to time, by the International Joint Industrial Council. 

This Joint Industrial Council meets three times a year. 
At its first meeting it authorized a comprehensive investigation 
to ascertain the number of apprentices required to meet the 
needs of the industry and to consider methods for improve- 
ment in the instruction of apprentices. This investigation dis- 
closed an almost total lack of standardization on this subject. 
It was immediately recognized that the proper training of ap- 
prentices was not an individual but a collective responsibility, 
that it was unfair for one employer to exploit apprentice labor, 
turn out incompetent journeymen workmen and thereafter have 
incompetent workers exploit all other employers. 

To remedy this condition many agreements now provide the 
method of instruction that must be followed. A uniform stand- 
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ard ratio of apprentices has been adopted throughout the in- 
dustry, calculated to provide amply sufficient workmen to meet 
the growing requirements of the trade. In addition a Joint 
Committee has been provided charged with the duty of recom- 
mending such further standards as from time to time may be 
deemed essential for the efficient training of apprentices. 

It soon became manifest that every possible effort should 
be made to advance all approved methods of production and 
to encourage all helpful business policies. Cost of production 
having been accepted as an essential standard of estimating the 
price for the service rendered, it was found necessary to devise 
a uniform cost-finding system, applicable in all establishments, 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet all trade requirements, and 
yet simple enough to be universally adopted. Difficulties were 
encountered in dealing with this question. First the employers 
devised a cost-finding system, which failed in a number of 
essentials. Then the Union employed an expert accountant to 
design a comprehensive system. This too met with objections. 
At present, there is being worked out jointly a cost-finding 
and accounting system which it is hoped shortly to enforce 
throughout the industry. It is further recognized, that in an 
industry where the predominating element is labor, the 
accuracy and success of any sort of cost-finding depend 
largely upon the cooperative response of the workmen. In 
recognition of this fact, the problem is being attacked through 
the operation of the Joint Industrial Council. 

There has been made also a careful survey of the various 
branch divisions which developed in years past. This in- 
vestigation disclosed that the number of specialized branches 
which had developed was harmful rather than helpful to the 
industry. Steps were immediately taken to lessen the number 
of specialized branches and to establish a more uniform require- 
ment of work for each branch. It is believed in that manner 
workmen can be better trained in their particular branch of 
work and difficulties encountered by workmen in seeking posi- 
tions elsewhere will be considerably lessened. Then, too, em- 
ployers are aided in obtaining workmen from other localities 
with the full assurance that such workmen are competent for 
the tasks assigned to them. 

In addition, plans are under consideration for the establish- 
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ing of a joint research bureau to assist both employers and 
workmen in developing improved methods and processes of 
production, in eliminating waste, promoting efficiency and 
enabling the industry to extend its activities into undeveloped 
fields of illustrative and reproductive processes. 

One of the more recently approved undertakings is the in- 
vestigating of shop practices for the purpose of correcting evils 
that such an investigation may disclose. It has been recognized 
that there is an urgent need of more fully familiarizing the 
users of the photo-engraving service with the many complexi- 
ties and artistic requirements of the trade so as to eliminate 
many of the misunderstandings which arise between the buyers 
and producers of engravings because of their lack of knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the trade. In addition, provision has 
been made for both employers and workmen to enter into a 
general publicity campaign to stimulate the art and craft and to 
indicate to the general public the various methods of useful- 
ness of the photo-engraving processes. 

This Joint Industrial Council, while not organized primarily 
to deal with the question of wages, is becoming recognized in 
the trade as an ultimate appeal and arbitration body and 
through its counsel a sort of guidance has been created for 
both employers and workmen which, up to the present time, 
has resulted in bringing about a marked uniformity of agree- 
ments and in establishing a more equalized standard of wages 
and working conditions throughout the industry. 

These are some of the more essential standards that have 
developed as a direct consequence of the introduction of the 
cooperative principle between employers and workmen in one 
of the branches of the print‘ng industry. Almost simulta- 
neously with the creation of the Photo-Engravers’ Industrial 
Council, there was established the International Joint Confer- 
ence Council of the Commercial and Periodical Branches of the 
Printing Industry. 

This Joint Industrial Council of the printing industry in- 
cludes in its membership, on the part of the employers, the 
Closed Shop Branch of the United Typothete of America, the 
Printers’ League of America, and the International Association 
of Electrotypers. On the part of the employees the following 
organizations are represented: International Typographical 
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Union, the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and the 
International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 

The Industrial Council also provides carefully, in its con- 
stitution, that it is a policy-making rather than a judicial body 
and that its activities are not to be devoted primarily to dis- 
putes, to fixation of wage scales or the making of specific wage 
agreements. 

The scope of activities, as recorded in its constitutional pro- 
visions, may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Outlining of general trade policies. 

(b) Consideration of any legislation affecting the trade. 

(c) Uniform working hours and shop practices. 

(d) Cooperating with Government to maintain selling prices. 

(e) Consideration and review of the causes of any disputes which may 
arise in the industry. 

(f) Apprenticeship; the improvement of proeess, designs, and stand- 
ards of workmanship; consideration of improvements of processes, 
machinery, organization, appropriate questions relating to management, 
and the examination of industrial experiments; utilization of the practieal 
knowledge and experience of employees; utilization of inventions designed 
by employees or employers. 

(g) Wage adjustment boards. 

(h) Consideration of any matters of interest to the trade, whether in- 
dustrial, educational, economic, legislative or hygienic. 


Since the organization of the printing trades Joint Industrial 
Council, action has been taken looking toward: 


1, The establishment of machinery for informal and frank discussion 
of problems in which both groups are vitally interested and the mainte- 
nance of an industrial good-will and respect for one another’s opinions 
which will lay the foundation for materially better industrial relations 
throughout the industry. 

2. Adoption of cardinal principles to guide wage negotiations on the 
basis of joint investigation and recognition of the facts as to economic 
conditions in the industry. 

8. Provisions looking toward the constructive handling of the appren- 
ticeship problem. 

4. A standard International Arbitration Agreement form recommended! 
for all contractual negotiations. 

5. The agreement through mutual legislative negotiations for the in- 
troduction on May 1, 1921, of the forty-four-hour week in the union-em- 
ploying sections of the industry. 
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6. Standard Cost of Living Readjustment Clause, recommended for 
local contracts. 


While this Council in its actual work has touched upon nearly 
all activities enumerated in its constitution, its principal effort 
has been devoted to the adjustment of wage scales, apprentice 
regulations, and provision for the forty-four-hour working 
week. 

In determining wage adjustments, this Council approved 
what are said to be four cardinal points, as follows: 


1. That the industry frankly recognizes the cost of living as compared 
to 1914 as the basic factor in wage adjustments. 

2. The Industry to pay at least a reasonable living wage; scales below 
this to be adjusted in frank recognition of the principle involved. 

3. That when not in conflict with the existing laws of a constituent body, 
tocal contracts to be for a period not less than three years, and include a 
elause providing for annual readjustments of wages based upon cost of 
living as determined by authorities agreed upon and upon the economic 
condition of the industry at the time of readjustments. 

4. That controversies over wages, hours, and working conditions can 
and should be settled without resorting to lockouts or strikes through 
voluntary agreement to refer disputes when unable to settle through con- 
eiliation, to joint boards of arbitration composed of equal representation 
of employers and employees, provision being made for an impartial 
arbitrator if necessary. 


This Council has given consideration likewise to the need 
of a cost-finding system in the printing industry. It has recog- 
nized the necessity of securing the cooperation of workmen in 
the adoption of such a standard. Acting upon this under- 
standing, the Council adopted the following resolution : 


That a uniform standard system of cost-accounting is considered funda- 
mental to insure stability, permanence and prosperity to the industry and 
to provide a basis for securing a greater degree of uniformity in conditions 
throughout the country; a clause to be included in local agreements pro- 
viding that such standard system as is recognized by the organizations 
represented in the International Joint Conference Council is to be required. 


Much consideration has been devoted to the apprenticeship 
question, the number of apprentices essential to supply the 
needs of the printing industry, and the sort of training that 
should be required. As a consequence the Joint Industrial 
Council has advised the setting up of “ local machinery in the 


form of joint apprenticeship committees . . . to initiate and 
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complete local surveys, to study, investigate and report and to 
actually secure enforcement of conditions jointly agreed upon 
governing the employment and training of apprentices.” 

Another undertaking that this Council deems essential is 
the standardization of agreements between employers and local 
unions. A survey was ordered upon this subject and an amaz- 
ing variety was found to exist among contracts. It was further 
recognized that if a greater uniformity of agreements could be 
introduced it would tend to stabilize the industry, reduce the 
causes of disputes and, by making basic conditions the same 
in different shops, lessen the shifting of labor. <A blanket 
agreement for recommendation to local unions has been dis- 
cussed by the Council, though no formal action has been taken 
because of the present disturbed conditions in the printing in- 
dustry. Furthermore, the Council authorized an investigation 
into shop practices, having in view the elimination of evils 
that now exist because of lack of standardization of shop 
practices. 

It is evident, from the foregoing, that much has been ac- 
complished already in promoting standardization within the 
printing trades through the formation of joint industrial coun- 
cils, consisting of the organized forces of employers and work- 
men. That there is an urgent need for standardization and the 
mutual cooperation of the voluntary associations of employers 
and workmen in enforcing standards, is impressively illustrated 
in the report of the ‘“‘ Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry ” of the Federated American Engineering Society. 
This Committee, upon investigation, found that at least 63% 
of the waste within the industry can be placed at the door of 
management, 28% at the door of labor, while 9% may be 
charged against the public and trade relationships and other 
factors. 

The Committee found that many evils have crept into the 
printing industry because of lack of standardization. It found 
that there is a wide variation of flat cylinder presses, that there 
are more than 600 types of folding machines, that there are 
approximately 6,000 brands of paper, 50% of which are more 
or less inactive, and that there is a total disregard of standards 
in the use of paper. They found, too, that the Technical 
Publishers Association, on measuring 927 catalogs, found 147 
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different sizes, and that among current magazines there are 18 
variations in width and 76 in length of page or column. 
Among trade publications, there are 33 variations in width and 
64 in length. Among newspapers, there are 16 in width and 
55 in length. These variations cost the public not less than a 
hundred million dollars each year. What is true of paper is 
true of inks and most of the material entering into printing. 
The waste of time and money through duplication of estimates 
and designs, as well as disproportionate overhead expenses, 
have added vast sums of money each year which may prop- 
erly be considered an economic waste due to the lack of 
standardization. 

Of course, it is not anticipated that the cooperative effort 
of associated employers and organized workers in the printing 
industry will solve all problems and completely standardize 
all elements and factors entering into production and market- 
ing. The results accomplished, however, since the formation 
of these joint industrial councils in 1919, indicate the great 
possibilities of these cooperative and mutually helpful efforts. 
The achievements thus far attained indicate clearly that the prin- 
ciples of cooperation are destined to supplant our competitive 
notions and that new standards are in the making which will 
give labor eventually an effective voice in the management of 
industry and thereby more nearly place our industrial relations 
on a par with our democratic principles and ideals. 

The printing industry today is passing through a most 
critical period, but all who understand the forces at work will 
agree readily that when the present smoke of war passes and 
industrial tranquility prevails again, the system of industrial 
government, contemplated in these joint industrial councils and 
now being given a fair trial in the printing industry, will prove 
the modern instrumentality looking toward the promotion of 
good will between employers and workmen, the improvement 
of the industry and of industrial relations, and development 
of both social and economic inventions and standards, which 
are among the principal needs of our time. 
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STANDARDIZATION AND COOPERATION IN THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY 


F. A. SILCOX 
Director, Department of Industrial Relations, United Typothetae 
of America 


cess for a longer period of time and possibly have de- 

veloped to a greater extent in the printing industry, be- 
cause of its traditions and its structural character, than in 
many of the other industries. There are many reasons for this. 
It is an industry of fine traditions, originating as it did in the 
scholarly atmosphere of religion and the classics. Men of edu- 
cation and refined tastes, who regarded their work as a product 
of art requiring not only the highest quality of craftsmanship 
but of learning, made up its early membership. It is interesting 
to note that the first apprentices in the trade had to know how 
to read Latin and Greek in order to qualify, and admission to 
the ranks of master workmen of the different crafts was con- 
sidered an especially high honor. A mere mention of such 
men as Gutenberg, Fust, Schoeffer, Nicholas Jenson, Aldus 
Manutius, the families of Didot, of Estienne, the Koburgers, 
Christopher Plantin, Giambattista Bodoni, William Caxton and 
many other men of literary learning, not to say anything of our 
own American philosopher, Ben Franklin, the patron saint of 
the printing industry of America, shows the character of the 
traditions of the industry. 

It is an industry in this country made up largely of English- 
speaking people most of whom are of native-born parentage. 
In fact the printing industry ranks next to the professional 
service group, which according to the census classification in- 
cludes the largest percentage of people of native-born parent- 
age. This is in contrast to the clothing industry, which to a 
great extent is composed of foreign-born of non-English- 
speaking parentage, and which therefore has an entirely differ- 
ent political and social point of view and outlook. 

It is an industry which for a long period of time, in fact 
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almost from its very inception, has been organized in some 
form or other, from the early Trade Guilds of the Middle Ages 
to the industrial structure of the present time. In the United 
States, organizations of employees chronologically preceded 
those of employers. The first journeymen printers’ organiza- 
tion in this country was formed in New York City during the 
Revolutionary War. There was a little Typographical Society 
ef Master Printers in New York as early as 1805 and a few 
other societies were scattered here and there. In 1837 a 
National Convention of Journeymen Printer Societies was held 
in New York and in 1850, two years before the organization of 
the International Typographical Union, which grew out of the 
Convention of 1837, the New York Printers’ Union was organ- 
ized with Horace Greeley, the famous editor of the New York 
Tribune, as its president. 

Although there were many small societies of master printers 
here and there, the first actual business organization was formed 
in New York in 1862, when a few leaders in the industry had 
a vision of the value of cooperation as a means of making their 
business more profitable to themselves, of rendering greater 
service and utility to the public, and of bringing about a better 
understanding with their employees. This new association was 
christened “ The Typothetae”” from the Greek work meaning 
type-placers or type-setters. Many local Typothetae organi- 
zations followed, and in 1887 the several local Typothetae or- 
ganizations came together as the United Typothetae of America. 

At this time the United Typothetae of America was con- 
eerned primarily with labor problems and there developed in 
the industry another national organization known as the “ Ben 
Franklin Clubs of America”, the object of which was to ex- 
clude all labor matters and confine its work entirely to making 
effective in the industry a broad constructive educational 
program which would include such problems as standardization 
ef methods of cost-finding and estimating, the outlining of 
standards of craft technique, paper usage, colors and the like. 
All labor matters were handled entirely by the United Typo- 
thetae of America until the two organizations were merged 
into the U. T. A. and Ben Franklin Clubs of America in 
1913—the name becoming again the United Typothetae of 
America in 1917. From this time on the U. T. A. has definitely 
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developed its organic structure and policies to keep its edu- 
cational program from being constantly placed in jeopardy 
by the entire organization’s becoming involved in controversial 
labor issues, so that the work started by the Ben Franklin 
Clubs could be continued and expanded under one International 
Association of Employing Printers known as the United Typo- 
thetae of America. 

The printing industry is predominantly one of small units. 
Of the 33,000 productive units in the industry, ninety-seven 
per cent employ 50 employees or less per unit. Twenty-five 
per cent of all the units are one-man shops. Only a small frac- 
tion of one per cent of all printing plants employ over one 
thousand employees and only two and one-half per cent of all 
employees of the industry are in these plants. Composed as it 
is of small units widely distributed, the industry is for the 
most part decentralized and has as a result developed a large 
degree of local autonomy. Asa jobbing and contracting busi- 
ness, made up for the most part of small units and over- 
equipped, it is very highly competitive, with its markets for the 
most part local. 

Now, with this background of the printing industry in mind, 
its fine traditions, the homogeneous English-speaking, native- 
born character of the people engaged in the industry, its long 
experience of associated efforts both on the part of the em- 
ployers and the employees, its consequent well-developed group 
discipline, its small units and decentralized and highly com- 
petitive character, one can easily understand why standardiza- 
tion and cooperation have of necessity been developed. 

Standardization and cooperation in the printing industry, as 
in all other industries, center around two big issues, namely, 
costs and labor. The United Typothetae of America, known 
among printers as the U. T. A., or the International Association 
of Employing Printers, including some 5000 members in the 
United States and Canada and estimated to control about eighty 
per cent of the production in the printing industry of the two 
countries, sets forth its plan for standardization and cooperation 
in the following language of its constitution: 
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ARTICLE II 
OBJECTS 


SECTION 1. The objects of this Association are to encourage and foster 
a feeling of friendship between employing printers and allied employing 
trades; to devise ways and means for bettering the condition and advancing 
the interests of the industry in general; to spread this influence interna- 
tionally through the establishment of local or sectional associations; and 
develop a spirit of cooperation in all matters of mutual interest. 

Sec. 2. To effect a thorough organization of the employing printers and 
allied employing trades of the United States, Canada and Mexico, with a 
view to improving the condition of the industry in every proper and lawful 
manner; to encourage a high standard of proficiency; to promote the in- 
terests of the printing business in all its branches; to maintain among its 
members a just and equitable method of conducting said business; and to 
meet at stated periods for the discussion and dissemination of reliable in- 
formation relative to the best methods of conducting business from the 
standpoint of practical experience and of approved business ethics. 

SEc, 3. To urge employing printers and allied employing trades to co- 
operate with one another; to eliminate the evils of ignorant and ruinous 
competition; to make the relationship of the entire printing trades har- 
monious; and to correct such further evils as may exist. 

Sec. 4. To spread a wider knowledge of the elements of cost, and what 
constitutes a proper remuneration for services rendered, to the end that 
competition may be honorable, just, and reasonable. 

Seo. 5. To employ competent men to install the Standard Cost Finding 
and Accounting Systems as approved and amended from time to time; to 
secure uniformity in the application of such systems in the plants of its 
members; to urge their adoption in all printing plants and by all the allied 
industries. 

Sec. 6. To maintain labor bureaus for the purpose of furnishing mem- 
bers with employees of whatever nature they may require, and to collect 
and tabulate data concerning labor conditions throughout the country for 
the information of the membership. 

Sec. 7. To maintain credit bureaus for the collection and dissemina- 
tion of credit information; to keep on record for the use of all subscribing 
members information regarding the credit and the methods of buyers that 
may be of value to members. 

SEc. 8. To create legislative committees, both local and international, 
for the purpose of watching, promoting and furthering the legitimate in- 
terests of the industry. 

Sic. 9. To foster and further the formation of mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

SEc. 10. To standardize a code of ethics and trade customs for the 
guidance of its members in their dealings with each other and with their 
customers. 

SEc. 11. To establish better trade relations between individual printers, 
between printers and other allied interests, and between all the interests 
involved in the furtherance of the general welfare of the Association. 
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Ske. 12. To provide Boards of Arbitration, local and international, to 
which may be referred for adjustment problems within the Association, 
methods of competitors, and questions arising between members and their 
customers. 


ARTICLE II 
DIVISIONS 

SEc, 1. Sueh members as so desire may form a Division of the Associa- 
tion for the purpose of making contracts with labor unions, a copy of every 
such contract to be transmitted to the Secretary of the Association for 
general information. This shall be known as the Closed Shop Division. 

Sec. 2. Such members as so desire may form a Division of the Associa- 
tion to operate open or non-union shops. This shall be known as the Open 
Shop Division. 

SEc. 3. Such members who so desire may unite in the protection of their 
interests in any way. 

Sec. 4. At the Annual Convention each Division shall elect its own 
Chairman, who shall automatically become a member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. In the conduct of labor matters, the Open Shop and Closed 
Shop Divisions shall enjoy complete autonomy. 

Sec, 6. Both the Open Shop and Closed Shop Divisions shall appoint 
from their Board of Governors, three members, of whom the Chairman of 
the Division shall be one, these six to form an Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Association. The creation of this Committee will enable 
the Open Shop and Closed Shop Divisions to cooperate, if they so desire, 
in labor matters of mutual interest. 

Sec. 7. Each of the Divisions shal] have full control of its own funds, 
and may levy upon ite members euch additional dues or assessments as it 
may deem necessary; but no Division shall in any way obligate the Aasocia- 
tion m any expenditure of the general funds of the Association until and 
after approval by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE IV 
LABOR AND PRICES 


BEc. 1. Neither thie Association nor any of its Divisions shall at any 


time attempt to regulate the entire membership in the matter of labor 
control, or prices of printing. 


Because the cost of production is so vitally important a foun- 
dation upon which to build any kind of program of standardiza- 
tion, the slogan “‘ Know Thy Costs ”’ has been made the keynote 
of the educational work of the U. T. A. As a result of ten 
years’ continuous effort, the printers in the United States and 
Canada, through the U. T. A., have accomplished in their 
program of cost-standardization: (1) a uniform system of cost- 
finding which is recognized and accepted throughout the in- 
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dustry as the standard which has the approval of the whole 
industry, (2) a standard method of estimating costs based upon 
the standard system of cost-finding, (3) a standard educational 
course of systematic instruction in cost-finding and estimating. 
This is a real achievement, for without a knowledge of individ- 
ual and composite costs of production no industry can in reality 
go very far in the field of standardization and cooperation. 

Another practical achievement through cooperation is the 
codification and standardization of trade practices. To such an 
extent has this been effected that the standard code of trade 
practices has been very generally accepted by the industry, and 
in case of trade disputes by the courts. The knowledge of 
costs and the standardization of a system of cost-finding in an 
industry is so far-reaching in its bearing on all the problems 
of the industry that it has seemed quite pertinent to mention 
briefly the work of the U. T. A. in this field. It is quite ap- 
parent that only through cooperation, even in the face of a 
high degree of competition, could the above-mentioned results 
have been secured. 

Cooperation on labor problems with the object in view of 
securing some reasonable degree of uniformity and stand- 
ardization of wages and working conditions throughout the 
printing industry, involves a number of questions far more 
complex and controversial in their nature than the standardiza- 
tion of costs. There are some 13,000 shops, mainly small, 
in the book and job branch of the industry, excluding the 
newspapers, which are classified by themselves and which 
operate under a separate association known as the A. N. P. A. 
(American Newspaper Publishers’ Association). Moreover 
the industry as a whole is divided into two large groups 
as to labor policy, namely the non-union and open-shop 
group on the one side and the union and closed-shop group 
on the other. As a result the history of the labor policy of the 
U. T. A. shows definitely an evolution from an expressed policy 
of central control over labor matters to one of an entire elimi- 
nation of every form of labor policy control from the U. T. A. 
as an organization and the centering of all of the efforts of the 
U. T. A. on the promotion of its educational program including 
cost-finding, estimating, paper-standardization, color-standard- 
ization, craft technique and the like. This is common ground 
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upon which all of the members of the U. T. A. can get together. 

Labor problems, however, must be met and met constructively 
on a national as well as a local basis. Two intra-associations 
or divisions, known respectively as the Open Shop Division 
and the Closed Shop Division, completely autonomous in them- 
selves, with a liaison committee known as the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee (purely advisory in function and made up of 
equal representation from both divisions), have been provided 
as a practical working organization to handle the highly con- 
troversial questions involving labor policy. The broad educa- 
tional program of the general Association is unaffected by any 
controversy which may arise at any time over questions of labor 
policy. It is entirely optional with members of the U. T. A. 
whether they join one division or the other, or neither. Each 
of the divisions holds annual conventions and elects a chairman. 
Both chairmen have representation on the Executive Council 
of the U. T. A. for the purpose of keeping the Executive 
Council informed respecting labor problems of the industry. 
The Executive Council has no authority to take any action on 
matters involving labor policy. 

Supplementing the organization described, at the executive 
offices of the U. T. A. there is established a Department of 
Industrial Relations, the function of which is to collect indus- 
trial relations information, including data on wages, hours, 
working conditions and in fact all matters affecting labor. 
Primarily the work of this Department is research to ascertain 
the facts and make such facts available to individual members, 
to local Typothetae members as a group, or to the Open and 
Closed Shop Divisions through their national chairmen. The 
Department of Industrial Relations takes no action whatever 
to decide labor policies. It simply furnishes the facts and the 
responsibility rests with the members themselves, who through 
their local or their national Open or Closed Shop Division 
may determine just what labor policy they desire to follow. 
The following chart will show a layout of the organization of 
the Department of Industrial Relations and its relation to the 
U. T. A. organization. 
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It is quite necessary to keep clearly in mind the fundamental 
organic structure of the U. T. A. to understand how the in- 
dustry as a whole endeavors to work out a program of stand- 
ardization and cooperation on labor problems. 

There is every variation of labor policy in the printing in- 
dustry from the closed non-union shop to the closed union shop, 
with every variety in between the two. Numerous experiments 
are being made in the field of employee representation plans. 
Such experiments, however, are as yet too new to provide 
material for any conclusions. The industry as a whole can 
be said to work broadly along the general lines of labor policy 
as represented by the Open and Closed Shop Divisions. 

Now that the background of the industry has been set forth 
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and the organic structure of the Association outlined, the work 
of the two labor divisions will be taken up and an effort made 
to give specific examples of their accomplishments in the field 
of standardization and cooperation. 

The Open Shop Division of the U. T. A. sets forth in Article 
II of its constitution the following objects: 


ARTICLE II 
SEcTION 1. The mutual protection of its members against illegal or 


unjust interference with the enjoyment of their rights as citizens in the 
conduct of their business. 
SECTION 2. The securing of mutual advice, cooperation and assistance 
in all matters affecting open-shop conditions, either local or general. 
Section 3. To secure and preserve equitable conditions in the work- 
shops of its members, whereby the interests of both employer and employee 
shall be properly protected. 
Section 4. The investigation and adjustment of any question in regard 
to labor conditions arising between its members, or between its members 
-and their employees. 


SECTION 5. To assist those desiring employment to secure the same. 


SEcTION 6. To provide means for educating young men to become good, 
strue and efficient workmen. 


Under this general program the members of this division in 
‘various localities have outlined and set up certain minimum 
standards governing wages and working conditions. Because 
of the large degree of local autonomy in the industry, the 
determination of programs of standardization in shops follow- 
ing this labor policy has been left almost entirely to the in- 
dividual members or to the local organizations. Conspicuous 
examples of work in the field of scientific management have 
been made by members of this division resulting in the estab- 
lishment of standards which are of value to the entire industry. 
Industrial experimentation in the testing out of current pro- 
cesses of production, the trying out of new processes for the 
elimination of waste, the installation of new machinery and 
labor-saving devices, the determination of time standards for 
different classes of work, the application of plans to provide 
incentives for production, the adoption of short cuts in manage- 
ment and the like, has been carried on by many of the members 
of this division. Too great a degree of standardization has not 
been the object of shops following the Open Shop policy, but 
rather to open the way for industrial experiments, unhampered 
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by any unnecessary restrictions. There are exceptions of course 
to this general rule, but a development along the constructive 
lines indicated has been greatly stimulated by the most far- 
sighted leaders of this division, at a time when many managem 
of shops in the printing industry have been identifying them- 
selves with the Open Shop Division. 

Much work has been done by the Open Shop Division in 
outlining standardized systematic courses of instruction for 
apprentices in the trade. 

The Open Shop Division has recently been in process of re- 
organization and now faces the problem of standardization and 
cooperation in an unprecedented degree, because of the con- 
troversy over the 44-48-hour-week issue, which came to a head 
on May I, 1921. 

The Closed Shop Division of the U. T. A. sets forth in 
Article II of its constitution the following objects: 


ARTICLE II 


SECTION 1. The objects of the Closed Shop Division are to safeguard 
the particular interests of members of this Division in full recognition 
of the common interests of all employers and employees in the printing in- 
dustry. 

SECTION 2. To this end to maintain machinery for frank counsel be- 
tween employers and employees on all matters in the field of industrial re- 
lations and labor policy. 

SEcTION 3. Through voluntary agreements for consultation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration to prevent strikes and lockouts by joint efforts to re- 
move their causes; and to resort to the procedure of conciliation and arbi- 
tration for the equitable adjustment of all disputes and grievances arising 
under collective contracts. 

SECTION 4. To maintain the right of all local Closed Shop divisions 
and individual members of this Closed Shop Division to deal with 
representatives of the employees’ organizations in negotiating contracta 
concerning their own wage scales, working conditions, and consulta- 
tion, conciliation and arbitration agreements, subject only to such control 
and guidance as the Closed Shop Division of the United Typothetae of 
America may exercise when directed and authorized by its Local Divisions 
and individual members as provided herein, through convention action or re- 
ferendum vote. 

SECTION 5. To adopt a joint program for dealing effectually with the 
problem of labor supply in the light of a survey of the facts as to ap- 
prenticeship conditions, trade training schools, and other avenues of en- 
trance into the trade; to obtain the requisite supply of competent workmen 
either by apprenticeship or other processes of training to meet the real 
needs of the industry; to encourage inclusion of clauses in all contracts 
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specifying the processes, time and grades of work necessary for the educa- 
tion and training of apprentices in their trade; and in carrying out this 
program to cooperate with the unions, local Closed Shop divisions, local 
Apprenticeship Committees, and individual members. 


Under the constitutional objects stated, the purpose of the 
Closed Shop Division has been to secure standardization 
through a joint cooperative program worked out with the 
International Typographical Union, the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. The International Association 
of Employing Electrotypers and the American Association of 
Photo-Engravers are employers’ organizations outside of the 
U. T. A. and maintain relations with the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union and the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union. For the book and job branch of the print- 
ing industry exclusive of the newspapers, there are three inter- 
national employers’ organizations which have Closed Shop 
divisions maintaining joint cooperative relations with five inter- 
national printing trades unions. 

Local relations have long existed in the printing industry 
between individual plants or local associations of employers and 
the various printing trades unions, but it is only within recent 
years that the machinery of cooperation for standardization on 
an international basis has been worked out. From time to time 
in the past issues have arisen which brought the international 
representatives of union-dealing sections of the employers’ 
associations temporarily together with the representatives of 
the various international printing trades unions. When this 
happened, almost invariably it was for the purpose of deal- 
ing with reduction of hours in the industry and the stand- 
ardization of the reduction for the entire industry in the United 
States and Canada. The first of these reduction-in-hours issues 
was that of a change from 60 to 54 hours per week, which came 
about 1899. The reduction was effected by joint agreement. 
The second was the issue of the 48-hour week. Joint confer- 
ences were held but no agreement could be reached and a 
nation-wide strike occurred which lasted from 1906 to the latter 
part of 1908. In each case there were long intervals when 
there were no joint conferences on an international basis be- 
tween the two groups. Growing out of the complex and dis- 
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turbing industrial problems of the post-war readjustment 
period a spontaneous movement for bringing together the repre- 
sentatives of the national organizations of employers dealing 
with organized labor and the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association started in an informal conference in 
December, 1918, among a few of the national officials of the 
respective organizations. 

A meeting of the International Printing Trades Union off- 
cials and individual union-employing printers was informally 
called and held in Washington, D. C., February 3, 1919, to 
discuss the possibility of establishing a basis for dealing with 
mutual problems in close relationship and for stabilizing con- 
ditions in the industry. At a subsequent conference at Cin- 
cinnati, March 10, 1919, the International Joint Conference 
Council was organized by the selection of two joint-chairmen 
representing respectively employers’ and employees’ organiza- 
tions and by the drafting tentatively of a constitution and state- 
ment of purpose. 

The final draft of a constitution was presented at a meeting 
in Chicago, April 21, 1919, and formally approved unanim- 
ously by the Council with the understanding that it was to be 
submitted for ratification by referendum or convention vote of 
the following constitutent bodies: 


EMPLOYERS 
Closed Shop Branch, United Typothetae of America. 
Printers’ League of America. 
International Association of Electrotypers. 
American Association of Photo-Engravers. 


EMPLOYEES 
International Typographical Union. 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 
International Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union. 
International Union of Photo-Engravers. 


All of the constitutent bodies named with the exception of 
the International Photo-Engravers’ Union ratified by referen- 
dum or convention action the constitution of the International 
Joint Conference Council of the Commercial and Periodical 
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Branches of the Printing Industry. The International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union and the American Association of Photo- 
Engravers decided by action at their respective conventions not 
to become members of the International Joint Conference Coun- 
cil. Subsequently they established a Joint Conference Coun- 
cil along the same general lines for the photo-engraving sec- 
tion of the industry. 

The International Joint Conference Council of the Com- 
mercial and Periodical Branches of the printing industry, 
known and hereafter referred to as the I. J. C. C., has set 
forth its purposes in its constitution, as follows: 


I—PREAMBLE 


Only through joint conferences in the spirit of mutual helpfulness be- 
tween employes and employers can the foundation be laid for stable and 
prosperous conditions within the printing industry. To promote the spirit 
of cooperation and to deal with the problems of the industry in a way to 
insure the protection of the interests of all concerned, the establishment of 
an International Joint Conference Council, made up of representatives of 
employers and employes, which shall be thoroughly informed as to condi- 
tions and interests of all parties in the industry and in a position to suggest 
for ratification regulations which shall eventually become the law of the 
industry, is considered essential. 

Compulsory arbitration by law is deemed impracticable as a means of 
adjusting controversies between employers and employes. Controversies 
between employers and employes can and should be adjusted through vol- 
untary agreements to refer disputes to boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion composed of representatives of employers and employes in the industry 
affected. It is in this spirit of arbitration and conciliation that the organ- 
ization and operation of an International Joint Conference Council for the 
Printing Industry and Allied Trades is undertaken. 


III—SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


The International Council is to devote its activities not primarily to dis 
putes, to the fixation of wage scales, the making of specific wage agree- 
ments and the like, but to matters of policy. 

Among the activities which might come within the scope of the Inter- 
national Council are the following: 

(a) Outlining of general trade policies which will secure the greatest 
degree of cooperation between employer and employe, and at the same 
time insure full protection of the interests of the public. 

(b) Considering, reporting and advising on any legislation affecting the 
trade. 

(¢) Studying and proposing methods for securing uniform working hours 
and shop practices. 

(d) Cooperation with those departments of the Government exercising 
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jurisdiction, to maintain such selling prices as will insure a reasonable re- 
muneration to both employers and employes. 

(e) Consideration and review of the causes of any disputes which arise 
in the Industry. All conciliation and arbitration processes covered in 
existing agreements must be exhausted before appeals are taken to the 
International Council. Where no arbitration or trade agreements are in 
effect, appeals may be taken through regular and recognized channels to the 
International Council. 

(f) Investigation of the question of apprenticeship conditions; adoption 
of suitable methods of selection for apprenticeship, and the technical train- 
ing of apprentices, learners and journeymen throughout the industry; the 
improvement of process, designs and standards of workmanship; to seek 
adequate representation on the control and management of all technical 
institutes; to consider and report upon all improvements of processes, 
machinery and organization, and appropriate questions relating to manage- 
ment and the examination of industrial experiments, with special reference 
to cooperation in carrying new ideas into effect, and full consideration of 
the employes’ point of view in relation thereto. The better utilization of 
the practical knowledge and experience of employes, with provision for 
facilities for the full consideration and utilization of acceptable inventions 
and improvements designed by employers or employes, and for the adequate 
safeguarding of the right of the designer of such improvements. 

(g) Determination of practicability of establishing wage adjustment 
boards throughout the industry. 

(h) Consideration of any matters of general interest to the Trade, 
whether industrial, educational, economic, legislative or hygienic, may ba 
taken up. 


In order to secure action under the Constitution of the 
I. J. C. C. it is necessary for each side to submit its bill of 
particulars for action in the form of resolutions which, after 
having been unanimously passed by all of the representatives 
of all the constituent bodies members of the Council, must be 
submitted for referendum ratification to the constituent bodies 
members of the I. J.C. C. The work of the I. J. C. C. has now 
extended over two years. Meetings have been held about once 
every two months in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta, Montreal and Toronto. 

Since its organization the I. J. C. C. has taken action in the 
interest of standardization and cooperation as follows: 


1. The establishment of machinery for informal and frank 
discussion of problems in which both groups are vitally inter- 
ested and the maintenance of an industrial good will and re- 
spect for one another’s opinions which will lay the foundation 
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for materially better industrial relations throughout the 
industry. 

2. Adoption of cardinal principles to guide wage negotia- 
tions on the basis of joint investigation and recognition of the 
facts as to economic conditions in the industry. 

3. Provisions looking toward the constructive handling of 
the apprenticeship problem—such as a standard percentage 
ratio which apprentices’ wages should bear to those of journey- 
men for each year of apprenticeship; the establishment locally 
of joint apprenticeship committees authorized to enforce ap- 
prenticeship contract regulations; methods of making surveys 
to determine number of apprentices needed and the like. 

4. A standard International Arbitration Agreement form 
recommended for all contractual negotiations. 

5. The agreement through mutual legislative negotiations 
for the introduction on May 1, 1921, of the 44-hour week, in the 
union-employing sections of the industry. 

6. Standard Cost of Living Readjustment Clause, recom- 
mended for local contracts. 

7. Establishing joint committees to consider shop practices 
and the possibilities of greater standardization. 

This joint cooperative move through the I. J. C. C. for stand- 
ardization is now two years old, a short time to determine how 
far it will actually get in accomplishing the purposes it has set 
for itself. More time must elapse in order to get a true 
appraisal of its work. 

Many other instances might be cited of standardization ac- 
complished and in process in the printing industry. It is 
hoped that the data given will be sufficient to bring out the 
high-lights of the program, which can be summed up as 
“ Standardization through Cooperation ”’. 
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JOINT RELATIONS IN AN INDUSTRY WITHOUT 
PLANTS 


ERNEST T. TRIGG 
Vice-President, John Lucas and Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


the various elements in industrial organizations with- 
out plants offers many difficult problems. 

The construction industries of this country present by far 
the largest group of activities of this type. The workers in 
them move from project to project and are not permanently 
located in production plants. The clothing industry also con- 
tains many workers who can be classified as not working in 
regularly constituted industrial plants. Workers in this trade 
take work from contractors, usually petty contractors, and 
perform it in their homes or in small shops, which are of such 
a rudimentary character that they can scarcely be called plants. 
In addition there are groups of workers such as those engaged 
in construction work, loading and unloading vessels, harvest- 
ing, berry-gathering, etc., which undoubtedly require special 
treatment under the general subject with which I am dealing. 

Since the construction industries constitute the largest and 
most important group without plants, I shall confine my dis- 
cussion largely to them. These industries, when the entire 
field of construction and the manufacture of materials required 
therefor are taken into consideration, form the second largest 
group in the United States. They are exceeded only by the 
group of agricultural industries. In addition to this, the con- 
struction industries are preeminently important because it is 
through them that the most of the permanent wealth of the 
country is created and put into material form. In normal 
times these industries add several billions of dollars annually 
to the nation’s permanent wealth. 

The industrial problems which are peculiar to the con- 
struction industries and which do not so largely apply to those 
having permanent plants, revolve mainly about the fact that in 
these industries the working forces of the employers are apt 
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to vary widely and rapidly. In many types of construction 
the employer maintains only a small nucleus organization as a 
permanent force. He then employs and discharges the great 
bulk of his employees as the exigencies of his work demand, 
most of the workers being temporary employees. Thus a 
large building firm may, by reason of the pressure of many 
large contracts, have within its employ at one time many 
thousands of workers, and a short time thereafter comparatively 
few. Under these circumstances, employment offers but little 
opportunity for managers and workers to become well ac- 
quainted and interested in one another, except in the case of 
the permanent nucleus of the working force. 

In many cases, construction work performed by large con- 
tractors covers wide territories. For a project carried through 
at a location distant from the contractor’s headquarters, most 
of the labor is recruited locally, possibly only a superintendent 
and a foreman or two of the employer's permanent staff being 
used. From this wide range of location of construction work 
carried on by an employer, and from the varying size and 
constituency of the personnel, arise the special conditions to 
be dealt with. 

It is but natural that there should often be a lack of mutual 
interest and sympathy between an employer and his men under 
conditions such as have been outlined above. The employer is 
not likely to feel the same sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of the temporary force in his employ as in the case of an 
employer operating a permanent plant where the working 
force is largely stable and the individual workers are more or 
less intimately known by the management. Moreover, a con- 
tractor doing a project at a distance from his headquarters is 
not so liable to feel the potential power of public opinion as 
is ordinarily the case where there is a permanent plant. These 
conditions all tend to encourage the selfish and unjust con- 
tractor to impose upon his men and make it difficult for the 
reliable and responsible contractor to set up the relationships 
which will be most useful in forwarding his own, his work- 
ers’ and the public’s best interests. 

The same lack of contact between the employers and the mass 
of the workers in the construction industries tends strongly to 


encourage the organization of trades associated therewith under 
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closed shop conditions. The result has been that the con- 
struction industries—the building industries in particular— 
have been seriously interfered with through the imposition of 
sympathetic strikes, strikes called for the purpose of organizing 
labor, jurisdictional strikes, the boycott, restriction of output, 
and other industrial ills. These practices have been seriously 
injurious and unfair to the public, hurtful to employers, and 
costly to the employees themselves. 

As a counter to this injurious form of labor organization, 
there has developed a movement for the strong organization of 
contractors by communities. In places where the organization 
of both labor and employers has been highly perfected, and the 
two organizations have fallen into unscrupulous hands, the 
result has sometimes been disastrous. With these two groups 
thoroughly organized and working together, it has been found 
possible by unprincipled leaders largely to eliminate com- 
petition, and substitute unhealthful and unjust regulation of 
prices and wages. Illustrations of conspiracies of this kind 
which have been carried on at the expense of and to the injury 
of the public can be obtained by reference to the records of 
legal prosecutions in some of our cities. The fact that the local 
contractor has an advantage over one from a distance, by 
reason of his having his organization and equipment on the 
ground, tends to reduce competition from the outside and to 
increase the possibility of unjust combination. There is usually 
little likelihood of community conspiracies of this kind in the 
production of commodities in permanent plants by reason of 
the competition which comes more readily from other com- 
munities. 

The first problem of great importance to work out is that of 
discovering methods which will overcome the obstacles to rea- 
sonably sympathetic and helpful relationships between em- 
ployer and employee. In the construction industries one of the 
most important items of this problem is that of developing 
greater continuity of employment, which would not only bring 
greater prosperity and contentment to the worker, but would 
also tend in some measure to stabilize employment. At the 
very best, there will be periods when the weather will prevent 
outdoor operations, but this seasonal interference with con- 


tinuous work has been magnified by practice and habit. Thus, 
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it has been common for wage contracts to be made as late as 
May first, thus interfering with the early signing of contracts. 
Habit has further tended toward the instituting of work in 
the spring. There seems to be no good reason why wage scales 
for the ensuing year, where wage scales are necessary, should 
not be established in the fall, or at the latest by the first of the 
year. This would enable those having building projects in 
hand to make contracts in the fall or early winter. 

Such an arrangement would make possible the ordering and 
delivering of materials and the starting of work at the earliest 
possible moment in the spring. Early letting of contracts in 
this way would not only be more advantageous by extending 
the period of activities in the construction industries, but it 
would also reduce the intermittent or seasonal character of the 
industries engaged in the manufacture of construction materials 
and supplies, and of railroad transportation. Improvement 
may also be made in the matter of getting new building con- 
struction under cover before cold weather, in order that as 
much activity can go on through the winter as is possible. 

Further, in connection with increasing continuity of employ- 
ment, advantage may be obtained by educating the public to 
the habit of placing orders for inside repairs and building 
work so that it can be done during the winter months. Much 
work of this kind is now put on foot in the spring—the period 
set by custom for general cleaning and sprucing up. Could not 
the contractors encourage a movement in this direction by offer- 
ing special inducements in the form of reduced prices etc.? 
Their overhead costs would be reduced by more continuous use 
of their equipment and administrative organizations, and manu- 
facturers of material and supplies would doubtless be tempted 
to lower prices for delivery in the winter for a similar reason. 

Secretary Hoover has recently taken measures to forward the 
project of letting public road contracts in the fall, in order that 
the preparation and distribution of road materials may go on 
through the winter. 

Another primary object to be striven for is the preparation 
of well-trained mechanics and artisans who will be qualified 
not only to give satisfactory service to their employers, but also, 
by reason of their skill, to earn generous wages. Our schools 


have done much to aid in this. Extensive studies have shown 
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that those who have had the benefit of properly devised trade 
or industrial school training in connection with their training 
in the field have advanced in their earning power, on the aver- 
age, well beyond those who have lacked this broad preparation. 
But in spite of the great advances which have been made, the 
project is still in an embryonic state and, as many experienced 
engineers and contractors assert, our construction workers lack 
the training necessary for their own best interests and for the 
interests of their employers. Not only should the training be 
satisfactory, but there should be an adequate number of skilled 
workers to supply the needs of industry. This point stands out 
clearly at the present time with regard to the construction in- 
dustries, where the number of skilled workers in the building 
trades is out of balance, as is evidenced by the great shortage 
of plasterers in some districts. Is it not possible for communi- 
ties to give sufficient consideration to this situation to make pos- 
sible the right training of at least approximately the needed 
numbers of workers in each trade? 

The relations in the construction and similar industries 
should be so worked out that there will be no tendency toward 
nor need felt for the creation of closed-shop labor organizations, 
with their attendant ills. It is equally important that the em- 
ployees be protected against the selfish employer. Ordinarily 
the laborer should be protected in this regard by competition 
for his services, and his ability to leave the employ of an un- 
satisfactory employer and obtain work elsewhere. Though this 
natural method to a large extent serves the purpose, it neverthe- 
less leaves many cases where injustice and bitterness prevail. 
It is these cases which in a large measure are responsible for 
most of the industrial ills under consideration. 

With such readjustments as may be made in the solution 
of these problems there should undoubtedly be steps taken to 
prevent conspiracies against the public such as were mentioned 
earlier. 

No adequate solution seems to have been worked out, as yet, 
for the primary problem of right relationships between man- 
agements and men, particularly in industries without plants. 

Various plans are being used by employers in industries 
which have plants. Some of these plans give promise of solv- 
ing difficulties in relationships to a large extent, though it must 
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always be borne in mind that the success of any system in any 
shop depends largely upon the capacity and leadership of the 
management. Such schemes as workers’ representation are 
easily adaptable as machinery for aiding in the establishment 
of good relations where the force is reasonably permanent both 
in personnel and location. On the other hand, such methods 
are not so readily adaptable to the case of the contract of short 
duration requiring a large body of local labor often far re- 
moved from the employers’ headquarters. 

Various governmental systems have been established for the 
maintenance of justice and for settling disputes for all in- 
dustries, including those without plants. As a rule they have 
been indifferently successful. In most cases the plans have been 
based upon compulsory, partially compulsory, or voluntary 
arbitration. The systems in Australia and New Zealand may 
be more or less accurately listed in the first class, while America 
may be considered to be in the third class. The National De- 
partment of Labor contains a Bureau of Mediation which at 
times institutes voluntary arbitration. The labor departments 
of many of the states contain similar bureaus. 

The results have not been so eminently satisfactory as to 
warrant the acceptance of any one of the systems as a full 
solution of the problem of industrial relationships. In both 
Australia and New Zealand the systems have worked reason- 
ably well except at certain times of crisis. In Canada there 
have been many differences in spite of the governmental system. 
In America voluntary arbitration, set on foot either through 
governmental agencies or through private initiative, has been 
of material service, but here again it is apt to fail in serious 
crises. 

Apparently arbitration boards created for each special case, 
upon the basis of representatives from both sides of the contro- 
versy and a non-partisan third party, are incapable of develop- 
ing into a fully successful practice. This may be partly because 
the arbitrators are usually unskilled in judicial functions, and 
partly because special boards do not provide a suitable per- 
manently established organization to which resort may be had 
at any time for the redress of grievances. 

The Kansas Industrial Court, on the other hand, eliminates 
some of the objections which are applicable to temporary arbi- 
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tration boards, inasmuch as it is a permanently established court 
having the backing and power given to all the other courts of 
that state. Under the law all disputes relating to industries 
involving the production or distribution of the necessities of 
life must be referred to this court, and its decisions are upheld 
by the police and military power of the commonwealth. For 
the first year and a half of the life of the court it has apparently 
accomplished its purpose reasonably well, and seems to be ca- 
pable of performing the function for which it was established. 
However, the experiment has not as yet proceeded for a suffi- 
cient length of time fully to prove its value. 

One of the most prolific sources of difference between labor 
and management has been the lack of legal responsibility of 
unchartered or unincorporated groups or associations in many 
of our states. Thus, when an unscrupulous man has been able 
to force his way to the head of an unincorporated organization 
or group of labor, he has reached a place of power where he 
may force unjust demands by strikes or threats of strikes, with 
reasonable hope of immunity from the law, for which an in- 
dividual or an incorporated group would be held strictly to 
account. A suitable modification of the law affecting this 
situation and of legal practice in regard to holding legally 
liable to damages those who cause strikes or lockouts, which 
are in breach of contract, whether on the part of individuals 
or of groups, might be of material service in eliminating the 
irresponsible leaders who have been so large an element in the 
creation of bad blood and hostile relationships in industry. 
The elimination of leaders of this character would be as helpful 
to labor as it would be to employers and the public. 

Any and all of these established methods or suggestions 
may prove of value, but they are after all merely inert imple- 
ments for aiding in the attainment of an end. The great vital 
force which will and can compel right relationships is that of 
public opinion. Without the strong backing of a well-crystal- 
lized public opinion no system, however well devised and how- 
ever helpful, will prove successful. With the full backing of 
a properly educated and intelligent public opinion proper rela- 
tionships will prevail, even though the implements at hand 
may be of poor quality. This is rather strikingly illustrated 
by the present railroad situation. The Railroad Labor Board 
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is the most formal national body in this country having respon- 
sibility for settling labor disputes, and it has the advantage of 
being a permanently formed body, surrounded by experts and 
the paraphernalia needed to enable it to deal wisely with the 
problems which are brought before it. Nevertheless, the 
memory of the threat of a disastrous railroad strike which came 
as a result of a decision of this Board, is still fresh in our minds, 
and the fear of future unacceptable decisions is ever present 
with us. I feel convinced that public opinion is the final agency 
upon which we must depend in controlling and regulating in- 
dustrial relationships. A more complete development of pub- 
lic opinion and its responsibility in the situation seems to me 
important. 

The growth of stable and sound labor relations would also 
doubtless be forwarded by reverting to a greater measure of 
community action, with a resultant decentralization of our in- 
dustrial affairs. In France much is accomplished in the main- 
tenance of good will and proper relationships through the fact 
that the local magistrates are largely responsible for the main- 
tenance of local industrial peace. The system there does not 
prevent great national disturbance, but it has gone far to teach 
the people to settle their problems peacefully. 

An active, sane mobilization of the best elements in every in- 
dustrial community would go far toward developing, through- 
out the country, the widespread understanding and knowledge 
necessary for industrial peace and welfare in all kinds of 
industry. 
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COOPERATION IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


EARL DEAN HOWARD 
Labor Manager for Hart, Schaffner and Marx 


bottom of the social scale, while today a large part of 

it rivals any other for progressiveness, high stand- 
ards, and modern methods. No other industry can show so 
tremendous a leap from the sweatshop, starvation wages, help- 
less servility, to the present system of industrial law and orderly 
government, now in various stages of development in the differ- 
ent markets. It is very natural for one to question: How can 
light or leading come out of this despised industry, composed 
of the scum of European immigration and mostly small, greedy 
employers, all mercilessly lashed by desperate competition— 
how can a prophet come out of Nazareth? Perhaps it is the 
law of reaction, that a movement or tendency too extreme 
inevitably brings its opposite. 

Thirty-five years ago in Chicago, Joseph Schaffner with his 
partners, entered the then almost disreputable clothing business 
on a modest scale, determined to operate on higher standards 
in relations with dealers and consumers. National advertis- 
ing, a daring experiment in those days, was a means. In less 
than twenty-five years that policy, backed up by faith which 
carried it over dubious moments, created the largest clothing 
concern in the world. 

In 1910 all this achievement was threatened with disaster 
from an unexpected quarter; the industrial relations problem 
emerged suddenly. A stubborn revolt of the clothing workers 
of the city, long smoldering unsuspected, broke out like a 
conflagration and could not be extinguished. To his astonish- 
ment, Schaffner, who had so unanswerably demonstrated that 
idealism in merchandising was practical, indeed wondrously 
profitable, discovered that he was pilloried as a slave-driver, 
an exploiter of sickly women and helpless men. 

The shock to this shy, abnormally sensitive nature was 
cataclysmic. He was a merchant, manufacturing was inciden- 
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tal, and the whole subject of labor problems was an unknown 
quantity. In striking contrast to Judge Gary, under quite 
similar circumstances, he thrust aside his industrial managers 
who had, no doubt unconsciously, blinded his eyes to the 
realities, and he determined to do again what he had done 
twenty-five years before, to redeem the business from the 
reproach of which he had just become aware. 

Convinced that exact knowledge of conditions and of eco- 
nomic science was essential, he organized a labor department 
of which I have the extraordinary good fortune to be director. 
Its function was to clear the manufacturing department of all 
reproach, to prevent further strikes, to translate ethical ideals 
of righteousness and justice into practicable policies and pro- 
grams—in short, to represent the conscience of the proprietor, 
continuously functioning as part of the administrative machin- 
ery of management. It was a recognition of the change com- 
ing in our industrial system, unconsciously felt ten years ago 
but now so apparent to open eyes, and an effort to adopt busi- 
ness organization to the change. 

The rebellion of the workers had occurred because of the 
blindness of the management; naturally there could have been 
no intelligent measures taken to prevent it. Combustible ma- 
terial, in the form of unsettled grievances and bad practices, 
had been allowed to accumulate, waiting for a spark to start the 
fire. The job of the Labor Manager was to discover these 
dangerous things whenever they occurred in forty separate 
shops. The only way this could be done was to establish direct 
contact with the workers through selected spokesmen courage- 


ous enough to face the bitter, subtle and constant hostility of 


the shop managers. For communication of this sort meant 
criticism, sometimes against personal misconduct of executives. 
Attempts from above to correct abuses thus uncovered often 
had a paralyzing effect upon efficiency by weakening the au- 
thority of shop management. It finally became a problem of 
reforming managerial methods, making over or eliminating 
the managers—a very much bigger task than any of us had 
bargained for. 

Just as the individual person is a combination of angel and 
devil and must seek outside restraints against the evil in his 


own human nature, so in a business organization, the evil in- 
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herent in the business code, and in false and ignorant ideas 
concerning efficiency, and in the narrow intelligence of the 
foremen, must be restrained. Our own ideas of justice were 
perverted by self-interest, so a board of arbitration and eventu- 
ally an inferior court, or Trade Board, developed as a final 
authority in every dispute, to correct our errors and hold us up 
to a higher standard of justice than we could attain unaided. 
Mr. Schaffner never had the conceit to imagine he knew better 
than the workers what was good for them. Professor H. A. 
Millis, of the Department of Economics, University of Chicago, 
Chairman of the Board of Arbitration of the Chicago Cloth- 
ing Market, is the supreme authority in all matters touching 
the interests of the workers. 

The spokesmen for the workers in the shops naturally de- 
veloped leadership and cooperated among themselves for self- 
protection. This led to organization and the problem of union- 
ization was upon us. Should we allow it to develop or shou'd 
we substitute something else for it? The idea of shop com- 
mittees and joint councils was attractive for a time. 

Among the spokesmen was a young Russian Jew, by name, 
Sidney Hillman, who early disclosed a talent for constructive 
leadership and a spirit of sweet reasonableness which won our 
confidence. Ultimately he organized what has become the 
Amalagamated Clothing Workers of America. With this 
nucleus in Hart, Schaffner and Marx joined a majority of the 
workers in New York and other markets, disgusted with the 
old union, betrayed by their leaders, and beguiled by the 
union-label device which had become a chain to hold them in 
subjection. 

The Amalgamated has never been a “tame” union. Its 
members are the most radically minded and class-conscious 
workers in this country, and its leaders must always be aggres- 
sive. The Labor Department is the shock absorber of the 
steady pressure upon management, utilizing that pressure to 
improve the efficiency of management and the criticisms as 
suggestions for further adaptation of the business to the chang- 
ing order. The leaders, on the other hand, interpret the man- 
agement to the people, protect the individual worker, represent 
the workers’ side before the board of arbitration, and persuade 
the workers that they are getting a square deal; for if any 
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injustice exists, the leaders are jointly responsible. The open- 
shop campaign has made us tolerably familiar with the short- 
comings of unions and unionism. Mr. Rowntree is helping us 
to realize that there are hidden resources there which we may 
some day utilize in stabilizing industry and in securing eff- 
ciencies now unattainable. 

The establishment of a mechanism for the systematic settle- 
ment of complaints and disputes—first the Labor Department, 
then the judicial boards—stimulated by a strong union inevit- 
ably led to the development of standard practices which we 
call our industrial law. Decisions were rendered on the basis 
of usage and custom; these became precedents and, like the 
English Common Law, grew into a codified system of law. 
This law governs us instead of the dominant will of either 
employer or union—both parties yield to it. 

For eight years this system was permitted to develop un- 
hampered by external entanglements. The hostility of the 
clothing manufacturers secured for us a splendid isolation. 
While we were content, the Amalgamated was not. Finally, 
in I919, the union became so universally dominant that the 
employers in the principal markets embraced the Hart 
Schaffner and Marx System more or less completely, as a pro- 
tection, or under pressure. A new phase began. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Felix Frankfurter, Mr. Samuel 
Weill, of Rochester, and other far-sighted men, the constitu- 
tionalizing of the clothing industry began. Agreements with 
the Amalgamated were made, impartial chairmen or boards of 
arbitration were installed, labor managers were employed in 
the principal markets—New York, Chicago, Rochester, Balti- 
more, Boston and Canadian cities. A National Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers was organized to protect the weaker 
markets and deal with the Amalgamated on even terms. After 
a time, Professor Willard E. Hotchkiss, an able administrator, 
was appointed National Director. 

Then came the business slump of 1920. The New York 
market, with its 1500 small manufacturers, not yet out of the 
contract stage of production, still smarting from the defeat 
which had driven them to accept the system, encouraged and 
deceived by the open-shop propaganda, engaged a union- 
fighting lawyer at an enormous fee, broke with the National 
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Federation, threw out the impartial chairman and labor man- 
agers and started in to smash the Union. The result of the 
six months’ warfare was a victorious union, financial embarrass- 
ment for many manufacturers, a half-ruined market filled with 
unemployed people, a lapse back toward industrial barbarism, 
to a degradation almost as bad as that of the building trades, 
and a movement of manufacturing plants away from the city. 
Boston and Baltimore were dragged along part way, Rochester 
and Chicago refused to follow. 

The value of experience lies in the lessons it teaches. The 
clothing industry is exceedingly rich in accumulated experi- 
ences on the frontiers of industrial progress. Some of these 
may be tentatively formulated. 

Houses and markets have prospered or failed under the sys- 
tem in the same proportion as they have grasped and applied 
the ideals which made it a success in Hart, Schaffner and Marx. 

Leadership among employees tends to correspond in reason- 
ableness, idealism, competency and economic doctrine to the 
leadership in the management. 

Every management should include some element, sensitive to 
the just grievances of the employee, thoroughly informed at 
all times of the conditions of work and the relations between 
foremen and workers, understanding the economic and social 
tendencies of the time, resourceful in devising arrangements to 
meet difficulties and tremendously interested in making the 
organization render the maximum of service to every person 
concerned—customers, stockholders, managers—but equally 
with these, the workers. 

It is a mark of good sense to buy ready-made clothing, but 
your industrial relations system should be developed to fit the 
house or the association. 

The influence of a just man, with firm faith in the practicabil- 
ity of ideals, has infinite possibilities of expansion. 

Industry must learn what all history teaches, that the domi- 
nation of human will in human relation leads to contention, 
warfare and destruction. We must all submit to the rule of 
law, interpreted and applied by the most competent human 
agencies, informed by social science, and derived from the high- 
est ethical principles—which is the same as saying, the will of 
God, so far as we can know it. 
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This recital may leave you with the feeling that we have 
gone a long way in industrial experimentation. After ten 
years of it our feeling is that we have just gotten through the 
kindergarten. We have ideas, in fact, completed plans, for the 
experiments in future time by which we expect to reduce 
friction to a minimum, to assign more responsibility to the 
chosen representatives of the workers, to serve the public better 
and to give even greater security to the employee than he now 
has. We propose to utilize union discipline, class solidarity, 
trained leadership for greater industrial efficiency, and the 


elimination of waste, all for the common benefit of all concerned. 
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JOINT AND NATIONAL COUNSELING IN THE 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


L. K. COMSTOCK 
President, L. K. Comstock and Company, N. Y. 


In industry those who work with their heads and those who work 
with their hands cooperate to produce the things which all of us need. 
If conflict and disunion take the place of cooperation, wealth-pro- 
duction is hindered and everything the community requires is rendered 
less abundant and more costly. To secure this harmony of interest 
is the master problem of the modern industrial state. 


story of an attempt to set up in the Electrical Construc- 

tion Industry an Industrial Council, or rather more par- 
ticularly a Joint Council, for the purpose of removing the 
causes of friction and dispute between employer and employee, 
and secondly, for the settlement or adjustment of existing dis- 
putes between employer and employee, between associated em- 
ployers and unions. 

The electrical construction industry embraces all electrical 
construction work from the installation of a push button to the 
electrification of great industrial and power plants. The union 
mechanics of the industry are members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, numbering about 150,000 
men. The employers are members of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, numbering about 2,400. 

A small group of these employers were in the habit of meet- 
ing periodically to discuss matters pertaining to the industry 
and called themselves the Conference Club. After long and 
earnest discussions on the general topic of labor, a conclusion 
made its appearance like a lighthouse in a fog. Like most 
real steps of progress, the conclusion reached was simple, easily 
comprehended, but not so easy of execution for its very 
simplicity. The conclusion arrived at was this: Since the 
money paid out in wages to the union members of the industry 
amounts to from 25% to 50% of the gross cost of all installation 
work—perhaps $100,000,000 annually—it is utterly stupid to 
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refer so important an item of one’s business to the arbitrament 
of war. Labor must henceforth be transformed from an enemy 
into an ally. But how? The method was simple but the 
execution difficult. 

This conclusion had its roots in the pecuniary gain of the 
employer, but as the questions which it raised were revolved 
round and round, another conclusion began to take form and 
crystalize. This conclusion may be stated as follows: If the 
employer were to reap pecuniary gain by the transformation 
of an enemy into an ally, he must give something and his 
quondam enemy must receive something; or stated otherwise, 
if cooperation is desired, all must cooperate. Since labor has 
been denied the opportunity of cooperating with capital, labor 
competes with capital. Industrial life instead of being of the 
nature of a partnership, becomes a sort of guerilla warfare in 
which capital seeks to increase profits at the expense of labor, 
and labor seeks to increase wages at the expense of capital. 
On the one side is a misunderstanding of producing costs, on 
the other side a lack of understanding of the workers’ needs and 
aspirations. Strikes and lockouts are the crude expression of 
the resentment which this mutual misunderstanding begets. 
Until labor and capital are both represented in the control of 
the business, carrying their respective investments, this warfare 
and anarchy are certain to persist. 

A third conclusion proceeded from the other two, viz.: There 
must be a better way to deal with labor than the present 
warfare and that way leads straight to cooperation. 

Early in 1919 the Conference Club appointed a committee 
of five employers to seek a meeting with five of the general 
officers of the International Brotherhood for the purpose of 
determining whether there could be found a common ground on 
which to stand, and whether a platform of cooperation could 
be adopted. The meeting took place in due course, and with- 
out taking your time to describe the most remarkable and 
dramatic meeting in which the writer ever had the pleasure of 
participating, it must suffice to say, that the meeting adopted 
unanimously a Declaration of Purpose, afterward called a 
Declaration of Principles. The Declaration begins with the 
following Preamble: 
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The vital interests of the Public, Employee and Employer in industry 
are inseparably bound together. All will benefit by a continuous peaceful 
operation of the industrial process and the devotion of the means of pro- 
duction to the common good. 


and continues as follows: 


PRINCIPLES 


1. The facilities of the electrical industry for service to the public will 
be developed and enhanced by recognition that the overlapping of the 
functions of the various groups in the industry is wasteful and should be 
eliminated. 

2. Close contact and a mutually sympathetic interest between employee 
and employer will develop a better working system, which will tend con- 
stantly to stimulate production, while improving the relationship between 
employee, employer and the community. 

3. Strikes and lockouts are detrimental to the interests alike of employee, 
employer and the public and should be avoided. 

4. Agreements or understandings which are designed to obstruct directly 
or indirectly the free development of trade, or to secure to special groups 
special privileges and advantages, are subversive of the public interest 
and cancel the doctrine of equality of rights and opportunity, and should 
be condemned. 

5. The public interest is conserved, hazard to life and property is re- 
duced, and standards of work are improved by fixing an adequate minimum 
of qualification in knowledge and experience as a requirement precedent 
to the right of an individual to engage in the electrical construction in- 
dustry, and by the rigid inspection of electrical work, old and new. 

6. Public welfare, as well as the interests of the trade, demands that 
electrical work be done by the electrical industry. 

7. Cooperation between employee and employer acquires constructive 
power, as both employees and employers become more completely organized. 

8. The right of employees and employers in local groups to establish 
local wage scales and local working rules is recognized, and nothing herein 
is to be construed as infringing that right. 


In adopting these principles we were by no means unconscious 
of the fact that no man or group of men can gaily produce a 
skeleton key to unlock every door. Profound changes are not 
accomplished so deftly and simply. 

The Conference Club at no time numbered more than 25 
members. It was deemed inadvisable, because of its small 
membership, to attempt to carry out the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples jointly with the International Brotherhood. Therefore 
it was decided to offer the idea to the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors. This was done at the annual meeting 
in July, 1919. 
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When it is remembered that the National Association had 
put the ban on all labor discussions many years earlier, on the 
ground that disruption would probably follow such discussion, 
one may imagine the difficulties which beset the presentation of 
this idea. The idea however made its way and the Declaration 
was adopted by a narrow margin. A committee of five was 
appointed to cooperate in carrying out these Principles, with a 
similar committee to be appointed if and when the I. B. E. W. 
adopted the Declaration in national convention. The Brother- 
hood Convention assembled in the following September and 
adopted the Declaration, and this act was ratified by referen- 
dum the following December. The International Brotherhood 
then appointed its committee of five and the two committees, 
each consisting of five men, met shortly after the beginning of 
1920 and organized themselves into the “ Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry of the United 
States and Canada.” 

Before the Council was ready to function mentally and physi- 
cally, it was necessary for its members to be in substantial agree- 
ment on fundamentals. The Council, after many deliberations, 
sitting as a joint committee, and at other times in groups of 
two, or three, or four, had arrived at an agreement on the 
following fundamental ideas: 


1. Strikes and lockouts are undesirable from every point 
of view. 

2. No dispute can arise between employer and employee 
which cannot be settled in friendly negotiation, by con- 
ciliation or by arbitration, provided the parties to the 
dispute have the will honestly to try one or more of these 
methods. 

3. The industry can not fail to thrive on cooperation between 
employer and employee, and will surely languish if such 
cooperation is absent. 

4. Cooperation resulting in mutual good-will is the key to 
increased production and better craftsmanship. 

5. The road to the highest efficiency of the individual work- 
ing unit lies through the field of frank cooperation and 
fair dealing. 

6. Local union leadership must be greatly improved. 


7. The mere display of power is the last thing in the world 
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that insures the success of an association, an organization, 
or an industry. 

8. Labor unions, and associations dealing with them, must 
stop thinking so much about organization and think very 
much more about the essentials of the cause of the work- 
ing man. 

g. Labor unions and associations dealing with them must 
declare their purpose to bring about three things: 

(a) Good working conditions. 
(b) Good wages. 
(c) The highest possible standard of craftsmanship. 

10. Labor unions and associations dealing with them must 
plan their campaigns wholly on the basis of the service 
they are each capable of rendering. 

11. If a labor union or an association is to make itself desirable 
and indispensable and cherished for all time, the way to 
do it is to forget itself in the widest possible service of 
its cause. 


With the above fundamentals agreed upon, the Council was 
ready to function. It has carried on its work both formally 
and informally; that is, it has sat as a formal tribunal and it 
has worked through individuals who were qualified to interpret 
the aims of the Council. Services have been rendered in con- 
siderably over one hundred cases, in which favorable adjust- 
ment has been realized by the Council sitting as a tribunal and 
by informal methods. The informal or unspectacular method 
has been used more frequently because the number of disputes 
between individual employers and individual labor representa- 
tives is greater by far than the number of disputes between 
associations of employers and local unions. 

In every case of informal adjustment a reasonable degree 
of satisfaction to both parties to the dispute has been the result. 
In the few cases where the adjustment has not been complete, 
the least that can be said is that a disagreeable situation has 
been rendered less disagreeable. 

The first dispute to reach the Council sitting as a formal 
tribunal came from Detroit, where a strike was impending as 
the result of an announcement by the union shop employers 
that on and after January 24, 1921, the wage for journeymen 
electricians would be reduced from $1.25 to $1.00 per hour 
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($10.00 to $8.00 per day). The appeal for mediation came 


from Local No. 58 of the I. B. E. W. 


The Council secured the agreement of Local No. 58 and of 
the union shop employers of Detroit Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, each to appoint two representatives to sit on the 
Board of Conciliation. The Council then appointed a Chair- 
man of the Board. Under the rules the two parties to the 
dispute agreed to abide by the unanimous decision of the Board, 
or, in the event of failure of the Board to reach a unanimous 
decision, to abide by the unanimous decision of the Council 
The Board of Conciliation failed to agree and sent the case 
in writing to the Council. 

The Council’s decision in this case has been widely dis- 
tributed and requires no mention here, except to direct your 
attention to the fact that the wage having been justly and im- 
partially considered and adjusted by the index number method, 
the union, Local No. 58, voluntarily reduced the wage from 
$10.00, first to $9.00 and then to $8.00, as its contribution to the 
theory advanced by their employers that a lower wage would 
stimulate business. 

Events have been slow, to say the least, in confirming the 
correctness of this theory, not alone in Detroit, but elsewhere. 
However, the action of the union in voluntarily reducing the 
wage, demonstrates a high degree of cooperation. It should 
be remarked in leaving this subject that the adjustment was 
reached without either a strike or a lockout of a day’s duration, 
thus avoiding an enormous loss, which in other communities 
has amounted to millions of dollars. 

One significant feature of the decision is that it establishes 
a principle for adjusting wage scales, which if employed will 
effect fair adjustments without struggles involving inter- 
ruptions of work and serious money losses. This principle, al- 
though it may lack something of soundness, yet has the merit 
of definiteness, accuracy and fairness. In this connection it is 
interesting to note a statement contained in the New York 
State Industrial Commission’s Bulletin for October, 1920, that 
during the year ending June 30, 1920, there were 10,608,483 
days of work lost in New York State by reason of strikes and 
lockouts. At a low average daily wage, this means a loss of 


approximately $50,000,000. It is such losses which the 
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Council hopes ultimately to erase from the debit side of the 
industry’s ledger. 

Similar adjustments of wage disputes have been made in 
Cleveland and Indianapolis, which have been fully accepted by 
both sides to the controversy. 

The life of the Council is based on cooperation. Cooperation 
in the best sense is not possible unless the worker is contented 
and contentment is not possible among the workers without 
the enjoyment of fair wages and reasonable security of em- 
ployment. These things, it is believed, will produce crafts- 
manship, and increase production. 

Mediation—the settlement of disputes by reason instead of 
fighting—is the function with which the Council is generally 
and closely associated. The prime interest of the Council, how- 
ever, is not mediation but the discovery and removal of the 
causes of disputes which call for mediation. Causes are dis- 
covered by a study of effects, by research and diagnosis, and 
for that reason the Council has placed itself at the service of 
the industry as mediator. By rendering this service the Coun- 
cil promotes its own ends, for mediation affords it an oppor- 
tunity to deal with realities and add to its fund of factual 
knowledge. 

Broadly speaking, the Council’s purpose is to substitute har- 
mony for strife in the industry. Mediation serves that pur- 
pose. The machinery created by the Council for mediation 
makes necessary the discussion of their differences by local 
groups of employers and employees. In the great majority of 
cases such discussion produces adjustments. 

If differences are not composed by local conferences and 
discussion, they come to the Council for consideration, and if 
the Council also fails to reach an agreement, the highly im- 
portant factor of an informed public opinion is introduced by 
publishing the facts. In meeting such a situation, the Council 
relies upon the natural inclination of men to think correctly 
and act with fairness and justice when they have the facts. 

The Council’s function of mediation makes a very strong 
appeal to the interest of both employers and employees because 
it deals with live issues, because the results are obvious and 
can be measured in terms of dollars-and-cents benefits. Quite 
frankly, therefore, and with the purpose of focusing the in- 
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dustry’s interest in the Council and its work, emphasis will be 
laid upon the Council’s accomplishments as mediator, for only 
by securing and holding that lively interest and the confidence 
of the industry as a whole, can the Council hope ultimately to 
guide the industry on to a no-strike and no-lockout operating 
basis. 

Many changes must be brought about in the industry before a 
condition of continuous operation is realized. The Council be- 
lieves that one of the means by which some of the more im- 
portant changes can be effected is a National Agreement. By 
a National Agreement, the Council does not mean a document 
for general use, similar in spirit, provisions and purpose to the 
well-known and outworn local agreement; but rather a joint 
declaration by the signatories, whether national bodies or the 
union and a local group of employers, or even a single em- 
ployer. This National Agreement or declaration of purpose 
should set forth the principles underlying right relations and 
definitions of the privileges and obligations of the parties and 
their duties. It should also provide machinery for the adjust- 
ment of issues through conference and discussion. Wage 
scales ought not to find any place in such an agreement, but a 
uniform method of fixing wage scales periodically through a 
permanent wage-scale conference board. Local agreements 
now establish local working conditions; so, in like manner, the 
National Agreement should establish the principles underlying 
those working conditions which tend toward harmony and the 
development of industrial morale. There has always been a 
wide and not very logical variation in local working conditions 
and local union rules, and even in the enforcement of the same 
rules by different local unions. The Council proposes for itself 
the task of studying the whole question of apprenticeship, ad- 
vancement, education, and qualification of local restrictions 
placed upon the use of traveling cards, of waiting and traveling 
time and of responsibility for defective work. 

Through proper working conditions and rules, mechanics 
may again be influenced by a natural desire to raise the stand- 
ards of craftsmanship and of the service which they render to 
the public through the employer, and thus create a growing 
public demand for their skill and for the technical services of 
their selling agent, the union-shop employer. 
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One of the chief accomplishments of the Council is in- 
tangible in its nature. The representatives of the employers 
and the unions by getting together in an informal way around 
the table and discussing frankly without heat or passion the 
many perplexing problems in which both groups are vitally 
interested have developed an industrial goodwill and respect 
for one another’s opinions which are of material assistance in 
laying the foundation for better industrial relations throughout 
the whole industry. Their method is the joint investigation of 
the facts, and working out the elaboration of a constructive in- 
dustrial program on the basis of the facts. 

The Council plan I have just described has been approved 
by three successive annual conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and by two biennial conven- 
tions of the International Brotherhood. It would seem that the 
Council had been well established; but in the ranks of both 
national organizations there are many intransigents who fail 
to envisage the meaning of and to appreciate the advantages 
to be derived from sympathetic cooperation between contented 
labor and fair-dealing employer, The straight-seeing employer 
of labor knows that fair wages, good conditions, and security 
of employment lead the worker to contentment, and content- 
ment leads to craftsmanship, and craftsmanship leads to pro- 
duction on a scale unknown under different and adverse con- 
ditions. Many employers say, “‘ When the labor unions clean 
house, we'll do business with them.” No one will deny that 
labor unions would immensely improve their position if their 
house were cleaned; but it is only fair by way of giving the 
retort courteous, to state the common law maxim: “ He who 
would seek equity, must come into court with clean hands.” 

To answer caviling criticism, and to state more clearly the 
essence of the Council idea, the following statements of what 
the Council is and what the Council is not are set down in 
opposition : 

It is not an organization possessed of mandatory powers. 

It is an agency for promoting harmony, good-will and co- 
operation. 

It is not an organization for unionizing employees where 
unions do not exist. 
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It is an agency for the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

It is not an organization for the establishment of a national 
wage. 

It is an agency for promoting the unification of the funda- 
mentals of labor agreements. 

It is not an organization seeking power in order to dominate. 

It is an agency for the promotion of the common welfare 
by the elimination of strife. 

It is not an organization for the primary purpose of 
settling disputes. 

It is an agency for removing the cause of dispute. 

It is not an organization for protecting the rights and im- 
munities of labor unions; it is not an organization for protecting 
the rights and privileges of employers. 

It is an organization which designs to do justice between 
employer and employee, to foster a spirit of good-will, to build 
an industry whose right hand is direction and whose left hand 
is execution, where each hand knows the mind that directs the 
other and hence both are in perfect tune and accord. 

As the name implies, The National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers numbers among its members those 
whose chief business is the construction of electrical installa- 
tions, large and small, as well as those whose chief business is 
the retail distribution of electrical merchandise. The interests 
of these two groups are divergent and hence any labor policy is 
difficult if not impossible to frame to which all can subscribe 
with that degree of enthusiasm requisite for success. So, also, 
the group whose chief business is the construction of electrical 
installations is again divided into two divisions, one believing 
implicitly in the open shop and one adhering to the union shop, 
either from choice or from necessity. On the union side in 
some localities, local union officers believe the unhampered 
progress of the Council will diminish local autonomy and lessen 
the prestige of local union leaders with correspondingly les- 
sened opportunities. Under these conditions the progress of 
the Council on Industrial Relations is hedged about with per- 
haps unusual difficulties. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the Council has made great progress; but it remains to be seen 


whether the path of the Council will be increasingly beset with 
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bunkers and hazards or whether the path will emerge and 
follow the fairway. 

The one great interest the Council is striving for is the en- 
thronement of reason where prejudice now exists and the sub- 
stitution of the harmonic sense for discord. This is our 
common interest and you will at once perceive that the interest 
is complex and full of cross-currents of individual interests at 
variance with the direction of the grand common purpose. In 
proportion as these cross-currents of individual interests are 
allowed full play, the industry is in danger of failing to reach 
its objective. 

Our common interest therefore demands organization, or- 
ganization demands direction, and direction demands confer- 
ence, conference demands compromise, compromise demands 
self-subordination, and self-subordination demands courage of 
the highest order. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS WITHIN THE 
LEATHER GOODS INDUSTRY 


S. J. PROKESCH 
Of Robbins and Prokesch, New York City 


in this country at the time when the first union of its 

workers was organized in this city in February, 1886. 
After eight months of struggle to obtain recognition from the 
employers, the union collapsed. Another attempt to organize 
was made in the spring of the following year under the auspices 
of the Knights of Labor. The main feature of this organiza- 
tion was the attempt to solve the problem through a cooper- 
ative factory. After about ten months the factory was sold to 
a private individual, without any salvage to the members of the 
union who loaned the original sum of money to start the busi- 
ness. The charter of this assembly was given up some time 
in 1888. 

From that time until 1904 various attempts were made to or- 
ganize the leather goods workers, and, as heretofore, the main 
instrument to force recognition was the individual factory 
strike. The first general strike of the most skilled branch of 
the industry, the framers, took place in the summer of 1905, 
and proved unsuccessful. 

In 1910 the first attempt was made to form a union on an 
industrial basis—“ One Big Union preparation for a 
general strike throughout the entire industry. An eight-week 
strike ended in October of the following year (1911), with 
disastrous effects upon the workers. The union fell to pieces 
and the disbandment of the Manufacturers’ Association fol- 
lowed shortly after. 

In 1916 the workers organized once more. Hours of work 
were reduced and wages increased through organized pressure 
in individual shops. Gradually employers and employees be- 
gan to deal with one another through shop committees, and the 
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union business agent made his occasional appearance with 
marked success. 

Once more impatience became master of the situation, The 
influence which had dominated the workers since 1904 again 
blocked the natural development of the relationship, and once 
more induced them to abandon evolution for the short-cut of 
revolution, with the same result as heretofore. This time, 
however, both the union and the manufacturers continued their 
respective organizations. The union, under new leadership, 
made untiring efforts to gain recognition without a strike. The 
success that followed, in the fall of 1918, vindicated the 
method employed by the new leader. 

A collective agreement was entered into with a group of 
twenty manufacturers, and individual agreements were signed 
with the others. 

In 1919, after several sessions, the Association and the Union 
broke off negotiations. In order not to be compelled to accept 
unconditionally the new demands made by the Union, eighteen 
independent manufacturers formed a group for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement, and at the first session of the joint 
committee the foundation for constructive work was laid. The 
spokesman for the manufacturers in his opening remarks ap- 
pealed to the Union not to take undue adyantage of the con- 
ditions that then favored them, as such gains could at best be 
only temporary; the workers should look further ahead and 
lay a foundation which would make it possible for the Union 
to endure when conditions were reversed. The spokesman for 
the Union in his reply commended in an appreciative manner 
the suggestion of the other side, which he cheerfully accepted 
for the Union, and asked the manufacturers in turn not to for- 
get the Union’s attitude at some later date, when conditions 
might be more favorable to the employers than to the workers. 
Through the efforts of some members of the Association and 
the independent group, negotiations were reopened between the 
permanent Association and the Union, and an agreement was 
reached to accept the same conditions as the independent group 
should have worked out. Shortly after the signing of the 
1919 agreement the independent group merged with the As- 
sociation and in the new executive board, then elected, were the 
three most active members of the independent group. 
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The Association has a membership of 60 firms and corpo- 
rations located in Greater New York and vicinity, employing 
about 4000 workers. All other manufacturing establishments, 
not members of the Association, are estimated to be about 140 
in number, employing about 3000 people. Of these about 100, 
with about 2200 employees, are organized, whereas 40, em- 
ploying about 800, are not organized. Scattered throughout 
the United States, outside of Greater New York and vicinity, 
are about 50 factories employing about 1500 workers. 

Now, as to the main opportunity afforded by the agreement 
for developing the spirit of cooperation, the first I would speak 
of is the provision for adjustment of complaints. The agree- 
ment provides that all complaints shall first be referred to the 
chief clerks of the Association and of the Union, whose decision 
is to be final. In case of a disagreement, the matter shall be 
referred to the joint grievance board, composed of three em- 
ployers and three Union members, and in turn their decision 
is to be final. Should they, however, disagree, as a last step in 
the procedure, an outside person selected by both parties shall 
review the case, his decision to be binding on both parties. 

The joint board functions as an impartial court. From the 
start it adopted the policy that all decisions should be of a 
corrective rather than of a punitive nature. This principle was 
developed more and more as the members of the board gained 
in experience and as they learned to scrutinize the evidence 
and distinguish the truth from the sham. 

As in all cases when two parties find themselves compelled 
to go to court, deep-seated prejudice and hatred dominate their 
minds, and prevent the one from seeing the justice of the 
other’s claim, or recognizing the fact that he himself might have 
been a contributory cause of the other’s improper conduct. The 
board’s task was to analyze these points, whenever practical, 
and in a clarified form bring them home to both parties. This 
proved a very effective method of creating a better understand- 
ing between employer and employee. 

The greatest beneficiaries of this procedure were the mem- 
bers of the board themselves and particularly the Union mem- 
bers. In fact so marked was the confidence felt by each side 
in the other that it did not appear at all strange when the 
Union members of the board nominated an employer as chair- 
man of the joint board. 
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I will cite one instance of how a case was disposed of, which 
will give a clear understanding as to the effectiveness of the 
method pursued. On one occasion the officials of the Union 
complained to the grievance board about a certain employer 
who was rude and used very objectionable language to the 
Union representatives whenever they had occasion to visit his 
factory on business. They said that in order not to lose their 
self-respect they would have to prefer charges against him, but 
before doing so, they desired to bring the matter to the board’s 
attention, to elicit perchance some suggestion of another remedy 
to correct the evil. The employers asked that the matter be 
left in abeyance until they had an opportunity to speak to the 
offender. At the following session of the grievance board the 
Union officials reported the marked change in the demeanor of 
this particular employer. They wanted to know what we had 
done to accomplish such a complete change of heart. All we 
had done was to spend about three hours in education rather 
than any time in wrangling with the other side as to what the 
adequate punishment should be. 

The proceedings of the grievance board were not conducted 
under any stringent rules or formalities, as far as the taking of 
evidence was concerned. The witness was permitted to tell 
his story freely without any interruption until he had finished. 
The workers were made to feel at home, as though they were 
only in the midst of their own comrades. When one felt em- 
barrassed to testify against an employer in his presence, or in 
the presence of a rigid foreman, a little tact was used to bring 
about the proper freedom of action without harming the court’s 
decorum or the future relationship of employer and employee. 

Since the court acted as a unit representing the trade, which 
term was always understood to mean both the workers and 
the employers, both being represented, all expenses incurred 
by the board were paid by both organizations, share and share 
alike. Discharge or stoppage cases had the preference before 
the grievance board and were taken up within about forty- 
eight hours after the complaint was made and proper notifica- 
tion given. If a delay in hearing the case was caused by the 
officials of either organization or by any member of the board, 
such extra time lost by the worker was paid to him jointly by 
the board. To give a typical case; a worker was discharged 
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on a Monday for disobeying shop rules. The case should have 
been heard the following Thursday at the latest, but for some 
reason or other the board did not meet until the Tuesday of the 
following week. If the employer’s action was upheld, the 
worker lost the time from Monday till the following Thursday ; 
if the discharge was not a justified one and the worker was 
reinstated, the employer had to pay to the worker his time lost 
from Monday till Thursday, and in either case the board paid 
the worker for his lost time from Thursday till Tuesday of the 
following week. The reason for this is obvious. It is not 
always possible to explain the reason for the court’s delay to 
the appellants (and particularly to the worker, who suffers an 
irreparable loss by such delay) in a manner that will hold his 
allegiance to the cause of law and order in the industry. For 
it must not be lost sight of that the court is after all of a quasi- 
voluntary nature. 

All cases but two which came before the grievance board 
were decided unanimously. On these two there was a distinct 
disagreement. In one of these cases the Union availed itself 
of its right to take the matter to an impartial arbitrator who, 
after carefully reviewing the evidence and listening to the 
arguments on both sides of the grievance board, and after ques- 
tioning both the discharged worker and the employer, upheld 
the opinion of the employers on the board. 

The sessions usually lasted until after midnight and the 
nature of the discussion, after all the evidence was in, was like 
that of the arguments that occur in a locked-in jury—one 
group usually tried to convince the other group, in order to 
come to an agreement. 

The employers’ side had a permanent committee, but the 
Union often changed its members and, therefore, much time 
was consumed in explaining to the new members the principles 
on which their body worked. As time went on, cases increased 
in number and the calendar became congested, which made it 
necessary for the board to meet often; this taxed the physical 
endurance of the permanent members unduly. The first at- 
tempt to follow the Union example of breaking in substitutes, 
convinced the permanent members of the danger of their work’s 
being undone in a short time. After careful deliberation the 


Association proposed to adopt a permanent impartial chairman 
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who could do his work during the day. It was not a very easy 
task to convince the Union of the necessity of taking such a step. 
Their spokesman explained that their membership at large was 
reluctant to intrust their vital interests to a perfect stranger, 
since they had gained full confidence in the grievance board, 
as it was composed. 

The Union finally agreed, with the conditions, however, that 
the grievance board should remain and it should be optional 
with either side to have any case which they desired brought 
before the grievance board instead of the impartial chairman. 
This was later found impractical, and it was finally agreed 
to give the impartial chairman the authority to decide 
whether a case should be received by him or should go to the 
grievance board instead. 

Decisions of the grievance board served as precedents for 
later cases, as these decisions really were definitions of the law 
as covered by the agreement, or rulings established from time 
to time by the arbitration board on such points as were not 
covered by the agreement. The impartial chairman made a 
study of some important decisions and also read all the minutes 
of the conferences on the 1920 agreement. This enabled him 
to follow the same course and made his office a success, so that 
after ten months of service, neither side has any cause to regret 
the step. 

The arbitration board was a medium through which real 
cooperation was furthered, not so much as regards what was 
really accomplished, but as regards the method used. Coercion 
was avoided by both sides and the rule of reason followed. 
This was made possible first by discarding the usual method 
of employing attorneys. We met face to face and argued the 
measures proposed in a frank manner. Secondly, our pro- 
ceedings more and more assumed the nature of those of a 
joint legislative body, rather than of collective bargaining. 
We came together to legislate for the industry, and not to 
bargain as in most other industries. The old type of labor 
leader considered collective bargaining as a goal, but in fact 
it is nothing more than a barter of organized power on either 
side, with circumstances throwing the favor to one side or the 
other. It leads nowhere. Joint legislation means construc- 
tive work. 
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To the employers represented on the arbitration board is 
due the credit for propagating this thought. As the spokes- 
man. for the employers stated on one occasion, although no one 
can venture to say what kind of a relationship of capital, man- 
agement and labor may be expected as an ultimate result of 
joint legislation in industry, yet in advocating it we are not at 
all apprehensive as to the future of our class; for, whatever 
eventuates will be brought about as a result of our cooperation 
and not forced upon us by a dictatorship. We both recognize 
the fact that all is not well in the present system in industry, 
where one class controls the sole economic destiny of the other; 
and it can be of no advantage to humanity at large to change 
that control from one class to another. 

Therefore, we try to learn to do things together. We pay 
jointly for services received jointly, such as the those of the 
impartial chairman, the stenographic reports of our confer- 
ences, and so on. We also stand on record both jointly and 
separately, pledged to establish a joint employment bureau, 
to be controlled and financed by a joint employment committee. 

The machinery does not, however, work altogether without 
a hitch. The ultra-conservatives on the one side and the ultra- 
radicals on the other side, are not idle. During the last 
conferences the endurance of the members on both sides who 
stood for cooperation and peace was put to a severe test. 

The ‘need of education on both sides is apparent. But if 
I were asked on which side education would do the most 
good for the promotion of cooperation in industrial relations, 
I would say, on the employers’ side. An up-to-date manu- 
facturer holds conferences with his purchasing and sales forces, 
not to dictate to them his policy, but for the purpose of de- 
veloping in accord with them a policy prompted by their 
several experiences, each being stimulated to promote his 
personal interests by joint action. Why neglect the most vital 
and intricate branch, the producers? 
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(CONDENSED) 


G. J. ANDERSON 
Managing Director, N. Y. Employing Printers’ Association, Ine. 


The common theme running through the foregoing papers on 
“Industry-wide Cooperation” —or to revive Mr. Bryan’s famous 
phrase, “‘ The paramount issue”"—may be summed up, so it appears 
to me, in the fact that our present task is to introduce government 
into industry. Speaking for myself, as I work from day to day with 
the largest employers’ organization of its kind on one side, and with 
a dozen large trade unions on the other, I try to test each step as to 
how it advances or retards the progress of government in industry. 

It is certain that the problem is far from simple, as anyone will 
discover who may attempt to hand a ready-made system of govern- 
ment to any industry. To say that we must introduce government 
into industry, is not, of course, to say that no government of any 
kind is now at work. 

I admit that all industry is not in a state of anarchy. We have 
various forms of Government existing. We have the military form 
of Government where the army is actually in the trenches, as in West 
Virginia. We have a state of armistice when strong employers’ 
organizations and strong unions rest on their arms temporarily. 
Sometimes we have an army of occupation by either side. We also 
have the status of political confusion where they are engaged in a 
struggle for party power. 

The papers presented at this session of the Academy have informed 
us about industries where at least the start has been made to intro- 
duce what I have called Government in industry. Now, I cannot 
see how anyone can stand before a group of American people and 
subscribe to any other kind of Government in industry than a demo- 
cratic government. In other words, Government in industry, like 
our own Government, will have to be based upon principles of 
consent. 

Yet when I speak of democracy in industry, I do not feel that 
it is possible to run industry with all its complicated processes and 
its burden of production on the basis of a mass meeting. Industry 
in its essential needs from day to day is much more like an army 
than it is like an assembly. The need for action, the need for disci- 
pline, the need for the prompt execution of orders, are almost simi- 
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lar to the military state. And yet it is different enough and its ends 
affect such a large number of people that the principle of consent 
must at least be recognized, formulated and introduced to some 
extent. 

That is an easy thing to say and a very difficult thing to provide, 
but after hearing about these very hopeful experiments, in the four or 
five different industries, which have been described in the foregoing 
papers, it seems to me that if we watch the progress and evolution 
of such experiments, they will point the way toward a state of Gov- 
ernment in industry where the duties of men and the rights of men 
can be reconciled, at least sufficiently to substitute a rule of reason 
for a rule of force. 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD WILL AND COOPERATION 
IN INDUSTRY 


HON. HERBERT C, HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


4 | ANHERE are two problems uppermost in the mind of the 
country today—limitation of armament in both inter- 
national and industrial relations. There is a definite 

analogy in the mental processes and the problems of these two 

issues. In one case it is the consideration of international war, 
but in the other case we are concerned with an equally destruc- 
tive economic war. 

We are all looking for a way out. We want disarmament 
in both these arenas of combat. We want disarmament not 
alone because of the saving of taxes and of waste, not alone 
because we wish to secure increased production and higher 
standards of living, but also because the march of civilization 
will proceed only so fast as we can find tranquility in both 
these directions. 

These issues are more dominant today simply because the 
advance of scientific knowledge and mechanical equipment, and 
the complexity of our interdependence, are such as to render 
warfare in either of these fields infinitely more destructive year 
by year. 

We all realize that we cannot expect complete disarmament 
in either international or industrial relations until we have 
either advanced to ultimate good will or replaced settlement by 
combat by processes for determination and enforcement of 
justice. It is easy to state such abstract principles. It is not 
easy to organize good will, nor is it easy to discover the machin- 
ery for determining justice and the means of its enforcement. 

These things cannot be found through empirical formule ; 
they can only be dealt with through the growth of ideas and of 
institutions expressing these ideas. We require the develop- 
ment of social thought, of social ideals, and that requires time 
and patience. Ideas and their translation into institutions grow 
by small accretions and the growths can be accelerated by so- 
cieties such as this, where the experience of the day is mobilized 
and reviewed, where false notions are sifted out and points of 
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departure made for further thought. Most of these ideas must 
find their realization in the industrial community itself—it is 
indeed infinitely better that they should—and some others of 
them will intrude themselves into the area of government 
whether we welcome them or not. 

One idea of this order that I believe to be steadily developing 
in the community is a demand for differentiation between the 
basis of settlement of conflicts between employers and employees 
in two different categories of industry. First, the category of 
industries, such as transportation and the coal industry, where 
the continuous operation is vital to the life and safety of the 
community, where there is no alternative to some substitute 
service; and second, the category of industries the continuous 
operation of which may be interrupted without imperiling 
the life of the community. The public takes but a secon- 
dary interest in the conflicts that arise in the last group. It is 
impatient to find solution of conflicts in the first group. 

There is a rising tide of feeling in the matter because we 
have a growing centralization of population in limited areas 
with a dependence upon transportation and coal for the clock- 
work movement of economic life, in which any stoppage brings 
immediate suffering and even ultimate peril to the community. 

We have seen the growth of organization on the part of 
both employers on one side and employees on the other until 
they have reached a national basis and their very discussions 
now send economic shivers through the whole community even 
though they have no intent to engage in battle. The public is 
coming to believe, whether justifiably or not, that in this 
mobilization on both sides there may yet be a tendency on the 
part of these organizations to come to terms on such a basis as 
will pass their mutual charges on to the public. 

As a result of these things we have seen the gradual extension 
of the arm of the public to these disputes, through both adminis- 
trative and legislative action. We also witness this extension 
of public interest bitterly resented both by the employers and 
employees. The instinct of the public is self-preservation first 
and last. Where one or two per cent of the whole population 
may jeopardize the comfort and security of the other ninety- 
eight per cent, I do not believe that they can be restrained from 
exerting a commanding voice however much it may be resented 
by either side. 
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The thing that must concern us all is that the entrance of the 
third party into these disputes shall be in such form that it does 
not increase ill will, that it shall be in such form as will secure 
justice and preserve the very foundations of initiative and that 
type of American individualism upon which our whole social 
system is based. It must recognize the fundamental necessity 
of building up good will itself. 

One of the causes of ill will that weighs heavily upon the 
community is the whole problem of unemployment. The recent 
conference, while dealing mainly with emergency matters, was 
concerned with nothing more earnestly than with the necessity 
of developing, first, further remedies for the vast calamities 
of unemployment in the cyclic periods of depression, and 
second, some assurance to the individual of reasonable economic 
security—to remove the fear of total family disaster in loss of 
the job. I am not one who regards these matters as insoluble. 
Thirty years ago our business community considered the cyclic 
financial panic inevitable. We know now we have cured it 
through the Federal Reserve system. The problem of un- 
employment requires study ; it, like our banking system, requires 
a solution consonant with American institutions and thought. 
I know of no European plan that is applicable to American life. 
Many American industries are themselves finding solutions. 
There is a solution somewhere and its working out will be the 
greatest blessing yet given to our economic system, both to the 
employer and the employee. There are involved also in this 
great question of unemployment the problems of seasonal and 
intermittent industry. Some of them are incurable but some 
are not and every one cured is a contribution to the solution of 
these matters. An exhaustive study of these problems on a 
national scale is being undertaken by the President’s Unem- 
ployment Conference and this study will be carried on by 
men active in industry itself. 

In industry as a whole it seems to me that the Industrial Con- 
ference expressed the key to all advance in these relationships: 
“ It is idle wholly to deny the existence of conflicting interests 
between employers and employees. But there are wide areas 
of activity in which their interests coincide. It is the part of 
statesmanship to organize identity of interest where it exists 
in order to reduce the area of conflict.” 
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THE WAY TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE—FROM AN 
ENGLISH EMPLOYER’S POINT OF VIEW 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 
President, Rowntree and Company Ltd. Cocoa Works, York, England 


UMANITY has been roughly shaken out of its sense 
of comparative security, and is anxious and ill at ease. 
It is looking for some way in which to safeguard itself 
against the repetition—on an even more colossal and more dis- 
astrous scale—of the conflict which ravaged the world from 
1914 to 1918. Your President has summoned a world con- 
ference, which will shortly meet to discuss disarmament. 
Everywhere people are coming to realize that no permanent 
safety is to be found in treaties which aim at securing an even 
distribution of power between various possible combatants. 
That policy makes the world’s peace a mere contingency, de- 
pending on the perfect poise of a balance that is not held in the 
hand of justice. We must find some more stable basis, if we 
are to achieve enduring peace. 

And what is true of international relations is equally true 
of the relations between Capital and Labor. All over the 
world Federated Capital is, today, confronted by Federated 
Labor. Each is primarily seeking to adjust the balance in its 
own favor, or to gain such a predominance of power over the 
other that it can dictate terms. If, however, that is impossible, 
it endeavors at any rate to intrench itself so strongly that it is 
immune from attack. 

Now, the conflicts which are continually devastating the 
whole field of industry show that these methods have failed, 
whether from the viewpoint of Capital, of Labor, or of the 
whole community. They have not tended to produce stability, 
but appalling instability. It is essential for the welfare of the 
world that we should devise and adopt better methods, and 
there has never in human history been a more favorable op- 
portunity for doing this. Education has made great progress 
during the last quarter of a century, and when people become 
educated they soon begin to analyze their own social relation- 
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ships, and to ask how existing laws and customs affect them, 
whether as individuals or as groups. Both in America and 
Britain, profound changes have taken place; and there is a 
higher level of intelligence combined with a much stronger 
sense of group loyalty among the rank-and-file workers. This 
was true even before the war, but the war has intensified and 
hastened the development. 

Whether or no we welcome the new attitude of Labor, we 
cannot afford to neglect it; and its direct message to those of 
us who, in our different spheres, have grave responsibility with 
regard to the conduct of industry, is that we can no longer 
hope to arrive at industrial peace by the methods of the arena. 
Rather, we must attempt to establish relations of which peace 
will be the natural outcome. This will involve the discovery 
and the modification or removal of whatever conditions in our 
present system inevitably make for labor unrest. 

In this, I think, the initiative should be taken by employers 
Noblesse oblige. 1 have come to the United States as a stu- 
dent to learn how you are dealing with the labor problem, and 
being here I have been asked to tell you what we are trying 
to do on the other side of the Atlantic. I do not, of course, 
claim to represent British employers as a whole—that would be 
an unwarranted presumption. I believe, however, that what 
I have to say would be supported probably, with exceptions 


here and there, by a considerable number of the more pro- 
gressive employers in England. 

To return to the problem before us, I said that the task 
before employers is to seek out and try to remove the causes 
of labor unrest. Let us consider what practical steps this will 
imply. Leaving out of account the unreasoning labor agitator, 
who only gains hearers from among discontented people, I think 
the thoughtful worker would say that there are certain 
minimum conditions which any satisfactory scheme of industry 
must provide, and that they are these: 

(1) Earnings sufficient to maintain a reasonable standard of 

comfort. 
Reasonable hours of work. 
Reasonable economic security during the whole working 
life and in old age. 


( 
(3 
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(4) A reasonable share, with the employer, in determining 

the conditions of work. 

(5) An interest in the prosperity of the industry in which 

he is engaged. 

Are these claims such as employers can rightly entertain? 
Before we seek to answer that question may I suggest that it is 
essential to approach its consideration with perfectly open 
minds. It may be difficult for us to do this, because all our 
lives the economic relations of employer and worker have fol- 
lowed certain clearly defined traditions, and these have become 
so fixed that they almost seem to be an intrinsic and unalterable 
part of industry. Moreover, they are closely associated with 
the wonderful industrial developments of the last seventy or 
eighty years. It is obvious that we cannot abandon or even 
modify them in a careless, irresponsible fashion and it has often 
been argued that any interference with them might handicap 
industrial progress or even render it impossible. 

Yet, today, that argument fails to convince the impartial 
observer who sees to what an extent progress is already checked 
and paralyzed by the perpetual struggle between Capital and 
Labor. It is up to us as employers, by one means or another, 
to get industry into sound working trim; and if we find that 
nineteenth-century methods will not fit twentieth-century 
needs, we can but say: “After all, we are not living in the 
nineteenth century!” 

Returning now to the claims formulated above, let us examine 
them seriatim. 


1. Wages 


I think we shall agree that no scheme of industry can be 
regarded as satisfactory which does not provide minimum 
wages for workers of normal ability which, in the case of a 
man will enable him to marry, to live in a decent house, and to 
bring up a family of average size in a state of physical effi- 
ciency, whilst leaving a margin for contingencies and recre- 
ation. Women should be able to live in accordance with a 
similar standard of comfort, providing for themselves alone. 

I do not attempt to indicate what money wage would be 
necessary to provide such a standard of life, but there is no 
doubt that it would be higher than is paid in a great number 
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of cases to unskilled labor, and if the wages of unskilled labor 
are advanced there will be consequential advances in the higher 
grades of labor. In many industries, therefore, it may be as- 
sumed that the standard would necessitate an advance in wage 
rates over those normally paid. 

It may appear utopian to propose such a course at a time 
when employers generally are often necessarily engaged in 
trying to get wages down in order that they may produce goods 
at prices which will command a market. I do not for one 
moment suggest that it would be possible at once to secure 
minimum wages in accordance with the standard I have out- 
lined. What I am asking is that employers should themselves 
seek to raise wages as soon as they can at any rate to the stand- 
ard indicated, and should regard any lower one as unsatis- 
factory. It would have an immense effect on the relations of 
employers and workers, if the latter felt that employers were 
striving to raise wages independently of any pressure which 
Labor might exercise. 

Increased wages may conceivably come from three sources. 
We may reduce profits, or increase prices, or increase the out- 
put of wealth per worker, whether by inducing the workers to 
exert greater energy, or by so improving industrial processes 
and organization as to cause each unit of Labor to produce 
more. 

As regards the reduction of profits, there may be whole in- 
dustries so favorably circumstanced that they could afford to 
raise their scale of wages very substantially, and yet earn profits 
which will ensure adequate supplies of capital. But if such 
industries exist they are certainly exceptions. 

I think we may lay down the principle that capital must re- 
ceive such remuneration as will attract it in whatever measure 
is necessary for the full development of the industry, and the 
first claim over any surplus beyond this should be that of the 
workers who are living below the minimum standard. Speak- 
ing for industry generally, I do not think we can look for any 
important source of increased wages out of profits. 

Raising prices, is, of course, no remedy, for we are dealing 
with real wages, and if the cost of living goes up the money 
income necessary to maintain a given standard of life will rise 
in proportion. 
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We must fall back, then, on increasing the output per worker. 
I think undoubtedly something can be done, certainly in Britain, 
by methods which will induce the workers to put forth greater 
efforts. America has the reputation of having been more suc- 
cessful in this direction than we have in Britain, and you will 
know much better than I do how far one may rely upon this 
means of providing the revenue necessary to pay higher wages. 
I think however that you may agree with me that when every 
step has been taken in this direction it would still be impos- 
sible in some industries to pay the wages required, and that 
in such cases the main source of revenue must come from the 
improvement of industrial processes and administration. Here 
the possibilities are almost unlimited, and I suggest that it is 
a fundamental duty of all employers by rendering their in- 
dustry more efficient, to increase the output per worker to the 
point that will allow the payment of such minimum wages as 
I have indicated. 

Coming now to a practical step, I suggest that it would not 
be unreasonable to make it a statutory duty for all employers 
within a given time, to raise wages in their industry to that 
point. In Britain we are moving in this direction through the 
means of Trade Boards, which are fixing minimum wages, but 
not upon any clearly defined principle. I think it would be 
quite fair to say to an industry : “ We will give you five or seven 
years in which to improve your industrial methods and thus 
pay the minium wages required. But if you cannot succeed in 
doing this within the given period, your industry will be re- 
garded as parasitic, and the community will not suffer if it 
dies out.” 


2. Reasonable Hours of Work 


This aspect of the question need only detain us for a moment. 
The worker may, I think, claim that his hours of work shall 
allow him a reasonable leisure for recreation and self-ex- 
pression outside the factory, and further that they shall not 
be so long as to prejudice his health. On the other hand, if they 
are too short it will be impossible to raise the wealth-production 
per worker to the point necessary to enable adequate wages to 
be paid. It would be unwise to lay down any hard and fast 
line, but I think that at present forty-eight hours has proved 
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to be a satisfactory general standard and that any deviation 
from it either up or down should be justified by special 
circumstances. 


3. Reasonable Economic Security During the Whole Working 
Life and in Old Age 


The economic insecurity which characterizes our existing in- 
dustrial system is probably more potent than any other factor 
in causing labor unrest, and in my opinion this aspect of in- 
dustry most urgently claims earnest and constructive thinking 
on the part of employers. We will consider first the question 
of unemployment. 

The fact that in modern industry it is the almost universal 
custom to dispense with workers with no concern as to their 
immediate future, the moment the demand for their service 
ceases, gives force to the contention that labor is treated by 
employers merely as a chattel. That state of things, rightly or 
wrongly, is regarded by the workers as an injustice. I am sure 
that we shall never have industrial peace until we find some 
means of removing the menace of unemployment. I do not 
propose here to discuss the whole question of how best to deal 
with unemployment, or to consider any means whereby it may 
be possible to regularize the demand for labor. That would 
lead me too far from the main subject. Clearly, however, it is 
the duty of the community to take every possible step to steady 
the labor market and to provide work for the unemployed in 
times of trade depression, on satisfactory lines. But when the 
utmost has been done in this direction, there will still remain a 
margin of men and women for whom work cannot be found. 
What is to happen to them? I suggest that if, in order to 
function efficiently, industry retains a reserve of workers to 
meet its varying demands, it should make adequate provision 
for the maintenance of that reserve when it cannot be absorbed. 
If employers, as a class, fail to acknowledge this responsibility 
they are, it seems to me, giving away one of the main defenses 
of the existing system, under which the capitalist asks the work- 
ers to unite with him in undertaking an industrial enterprise. 
What he says to them is practically this: “ If you will provide 
labor, I will provide the necessary capital. The first claim 
upon the product of our joint enterprise shall be the payment 
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to you week by week of agreed wages. After that, the other 
charges of the industry must be met, and then if there is any- 
thing over, I will take it as a recompense for the service I 
render in providing the capital. Since I take the risks of in- 
dustry, I am justified in taking the profits.” 

There is a great deal to be said for an arrangement of this 
kind, but at present one of the principal risks attached to in- 
dustry is liability to find oneself unable to earn a livelihood, 
through involuntary unemployment due to trade depression. 
If the capitalist leaves the worker to face that risk unaided, he 
abandons the ground on which he justified himself in taking all 
the profits, and his claim to do this can no longer be defended. 

But is it utopian and unpractical to suggest that the burden 
of maintaining the reserve of workers necessary for the func- 
tioning of an industry should devolve mainly upon that indus- 
try, as one of its normal charges? I think not. So far as the 
very inadequate available statistics enable us to form an esti- 
mate, I think it may be said that probably on the average, over 
a period of years, about ninety-five per cent of the workers are 
employed and five per cent unemployed. The proportions 
vary, of course, according to the state of trade, but so far as 
Britain is concerned, I fancy that the above estimate would not 
be far wrong, and I have never seen any evidence that con- 
ditions in America are widely different from those in Britain. 
Therefore, even if the reserve of workers attached to an in- 
dustry were to receive their full wages when unemployed, the 
burden on the industry would only involve an addition of about 
five per cent to the wage-bill. But obviously, human nature 
being what it is, it would be quite impracticable to pay un- 
employed workers on just the same scale as if they were em- 
ployed. I think, however, that if the capitalistic system of 
industry is to justify itself, it must pay the necessary reserve of 
workers a sum sufficient to enable them to live without serious 
privation and hardship in periods of inevitable unemployment. 
In a word industry should remove from the workers the prac- 
tical menace involved in their liability to unemployment. I 
suggest that a suitable scale of payments would be to give every 
unemployed person who is able and willing to work half his or 
her average earnings when employed, and in addition to give a 
married man 10 per cent on account of his wife, and 5 per cent 
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for each dependent child under 16, with a maximum of 75 per 
cent of his average earnings. 

Such an unemployment insurance scheme might be admin- 
istered by legislation applying to a whole State, or by indus- 
tries, or by individual factories or groups of factories. Only 
those with full knowledge of local circumstances could decide 
which of these three methods would be preferable in a given 
case. The first has the advantage of securing the end univer- 
sally and in the shortest time. The second (insurance by in- 
dustries), has the advantage of placing the responsibility for 
its own reserve of workers on each industry, and thus giving it 
a strong inducement so to organize itself as to reduce the 
amount of unemployment. The last method, which obviously 
would only be made use of in default of the others, has been 
adopted, with certain modifications, by my own firm which 
employs 7,000 workers. What I want to plead for is the 
acceptance of the view that it is not unreasonable of the workers 
to demand that, just as a well administered firm sets aside 
capital reserves in periods of prosperity, so that it may equalize 
dividends over good and bad years, so an industry or a firm 
should establish a wages equalization fund, which will enable 
it to pay part wages to its reserve of workers during the periods 
in which their services are not needed. 

I must now briefly meet various criticisms which are sure to 
be urged against the course I advocate. The first is that 
such a policy will lead to gross abuse. It may be said that if 
the worker can maintain himself without serious privation when 
unemployed, he will become demoralized. I admit at once that 
this is a danger. In Britain, however, through our system of 
Employment Exchanges and with the assistance of trade unions, 
it has been found possible to introduce fairly effective checks to 
prevent abuse of the unemployment insurance fund. I do not 
claim that such checks have been entirely successful, even when 
the benefits provided, as in the case of our National Insurance 
Act, are so small that they appear to offer little temptation to 
malingering. But modifications in the British administration 
are clearly possible which would make the checks much more 
effective; and I am sure that if we can practically prevent 
abuses in Britain, it can be done in America. Where a scheme 
of unemployment insurance is undertaken by a factory, it is 
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quite easy to introduce effective checks. In my own factory we 
ensure that the benefits on the scale I have outlined are paid to 
all unemployed workers, the State pays 15s. the Trade Union 
pays 6s, and we pay the remainder. But our policy is to guar- 
antee to set aside one per cent of our wage bill in order to meet 
our liabilities. We do not guarantee the benefits. We are 
satisfied that if there is no abuse this sum will be sufficient to 
meet the liabilities. The entire administration of the fund has 
been handed over to the workers, who have the power to refuse 
benefits to any worker who, in their opinion, is refusing offers of 
work. The whole of our employed workers are interested in 
seeing that there is no abuse, since clearly, abuses would lead to 
a depletion of the insurance fund which might render it im- 
possible for it to meet their own liabilities if they become 
unemployed. 

The second criticism which I must meet is that industry can- 
not afford to pay the insurance premiums. Here we may suit- 
ably ask: ‘‘ Who precisely is to pay these premiums?” Now, 
although it may be argued that in equity the whole burden 
should fall on the employers, I think that from the psychologi- 
cal standpoint it is desirable that the workers should bear a 
share, and also that the community might be called upon to 
make a contribution. This is the course followed in the case 
of the National Unemployment Insurance Act in Britain. 
Supposing the total burden were approximately 3% per cent 
of the wage bill and the State and the workers between them 
bore half, that would only leave 134 per cent of the wage bill 
to be borne by the employers. I do not think such a tax would 
cripple industry, especially when we remember the important 
reactions which would follow in its train. The fear of un- 
employment and the sense of injustice associated with this fear 
in the minds of the workers are two of the most potent causes 
of labor unrest, and a measure which removed them would have 
a unique effect in dispelling that unrest. Again, the fear of 
unemployment is a strong contributory cause of ca’canny, and 
of objections to piece-work and to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and improved administration. When we 
recall these facts we realize at once that the reactions to be 
obtained from a really generous scheme of unemployment 
insurance are of the utmost consequence. In my opinion they 
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will probably do more than neutralize any additional charge 
which industry may have to bear. 

To turn to other aspects of economic security, experience in 
Britain has shown us that, broadly speaking, workers have been 
able, through their system of Friendly Societies, to make pro- 
vision for periods of sickness, though it has recently been found 
desirable to supplement their efforts by a State scheme of Sick- 
ness Insurance to which employers contribute. 

We are still faced with the danger that a worker although 
he may have been reasonably thrifty all his life may find 
himself without resources when he can work no longer on 
account of old age. Until the level of wages is materially 
higher than at present, I think some system of old-age pensions 
is almost a necessity. The Old Age Pension Act in Britain 
only provides a pension of 10s. a week at 70. Undoubtedly 
this has proved an immense boon in countless cases, though by 
itself the sum is obviously inadequate for maintenance, and 
many firms have introduced pension funds of their own to which 
workers contribute. Whatever be the means devised, I do not 
think that any scheme of industry can be regarded as complete 
unless in one way or another it secures to the worker, or en- 
ables him to secure for himself a substantial provision against 


old age. 
4. Giving Workers a Share in Determining Working Conditions 


I now come to two aspects of the industrial problem where 
the path is much more obscure. In the matters of wages, hours 
and economic security, the ends to be achieved can be clearly 
stated and the steps necessary to achieve them can be indicated 
with a large measure of certainty. But when we come to 
questions of giving the workers a share in determining the con- 
ditions under which they work, and an interest in the prosperity 
of the industry in which they are engaged, we feel that we are 
on more or less untrodden ground. Yet these questions cannot 
be set aside just because they are difficult. In Britain there is 
a rapidly growing demand on the part of the workers for a 
larger share in the control of their own working lives. This 
demand varies greatly, both in degree and intensity, and it may 
represent very different schools of thought; but it is generally 
present in one form or another. An attempt has been made to 
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meet it through the inauguration of Joint Industrial Councils 
and Interim Industrial Reconstruction Committees which have 
now been set up in about ninety industries. In so far as these 
are confined to National Councils dealing with whole indus- 
tries, I do not think they will satisfy the demand of the work- 
ers, who want something much more intimately associated with 
their daily lives. It is time for us to inquire into their claim, 
and ask to what extent employers should attempt to comply 
with it. Briefly, I think the position taken up by a fair- 
minded and thoughtful worker might be thus stated: ‘ The 
State has done its best to make me an intelligent citizen. I 
recognize that industry is an essential factor in community 
life, and I am an essential factor in industry. I also recognize 
that capital is an essential factor in industry. Capital and 
Labor must cooperate before either can become effective, but I 
look upon it as unreasonable that in matters affecting my daily 
life and the conditions under which I work, Capital shall al- 
ways be the absolute master and I the unquestioning servant. I 
acknowledge that in an industrial enterprise there must be 
someone in supreme control, and there must also be discipline, 
but this does not preclude an arrangement under which work- 
ing conditions are mutually agreed upon, instead of being dic- 
tated by the representatives of Capital.” 

The employing classes, who for generations have been ac- 
customed to believe that the possession of capital puts them in 
the position of autocrats who can do what they like in their own 
factories, are apt at first to set aside this claim of the workers 
as subversive of the whole industrial system, and to meet it 
with an absolute refusal. This attitude in the past has met 
with more or less success. But in Britain we are coming to 
realize that it cannot be maintained much longer and that to 
attempt to maintain it is to encourage the demand of the ex- 
tremists for a complete recasting of the industrial system. 
Many thoughtful employers in Britain are endeavoring to 
initiate schemes under which the claim of the workers can be 
largely conceded without lowering industrial efficiency. These 
attempts are meeting with a considerable measure of success, 
and frequently antagonism which was growing up between 
Labor and Capital is being replaced by a spirit of cooperation. 
Although opinions may differ widely as to the practical steps 
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which should be taken, I think we shall agree that the demand 
for a share in determining working conditions which has 
definitely been made by the workers, and which is the inevitable 
outcome of an improved education, must be dealt with before 
we can hope for industrial stability. Workers can be treated 
as mere servants when they aspire to no higher position. But 
when once they claim that they are cooperators, rather than 
servants, it is courting antagonism to refuse to devise some 
scheme which places them on the higher footing. Whether 
we welcome or regret the change will depend upon our personal 
view of society. But we cannot refuse to acknowledge that 
it has come; and if we are wise we shall adapt our future policy 
to that fact. We can no longer effectively crush the demand 
of the workers, and those who sit on the safety valve of a boiler 
while steam is being generated run the risk of being blown up. 

Doubtless it may be easier to conduct an industrial enterprise 
when the representatives of capital have autocratic power than 
to conduct it in cooperation with the workers. But if we make 
up our minds to face the difficulty, we can adopt the latter 
method without lowering industrial efficiency, and indeed, in 
the long run, efficiency will be increased, and not diminished 
I think that the demand of the workers to be given a greater say 
in determining their working conditions is stronger in Britain 
than here, and this may account for the different attitude taken 
by employers in the two countries towards trade unions. 
There are vast numbers of employers in Britain, and I am 
among them, who now recognize that it is an advantage for 
their workers to be organized in unions. They have found 
that their previous attitude, when they held the union at arm’s 
length and treated it as an enemy force, was mistaken—and that 
once they changed their attitude and accepted the trade union 
as a normal part of industry it changed its attitude. So long 
as they fought the unions the unions fought them. The funda- 
mental right of labor to insist upon collective bargaining is 
scarcely ever disputed now in Britain. After all, the directors 
in a limited liability company, when dealing with labor are 
acting on behalf of great numbers of shareholders and repre- 
senting their collective interest, and labor in demanding the 
right to collective bargaining is asking for no right beyond one 
which the employer already exercises. Over and over again 
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when we have difficulty with our workers we go to the trade 
unions secretary to help us to get over it, and we find that he 
can deal with the workers much more effectively than we can, 
and exercises a discipline which we could not exercise. 

In Britain no common line of action has as yet been worked 
out, and possibly none will ever be worked out, for developing 
and also standardizing the machinery for cooperation between 
employers and the workers in determining working conditions. 
Meanwhile, individual employers confronted with a new psy- 
chological attitude on the part of labor are feeling their way 
towards the best method of meeting it. In my own factory we 
are successfully giving an increasing share of responsibility to 
the workers. The directors retain a veto in all matters, and the 
trade unions do the same, but subject to these two vetoes, which 
are scarcely ever exercised, I think it may be said that work- 
ing conditions generally are fixed by mutual consent and not 
dictated by the management. 

In each department there is a council, half of whose repre- 
sentatives are elected by the rank and file of workers, the other 
half being members of the administrative staff. They discuss 
all kinds of matters affecting working conditions in the depart- 
ment. Then for the discussion and settlement of matters 
affecting the whole factory, there is a Central Council similarly 
composed. It is important that the workers should be consulted 
and have a share in determining matters which are of real con- 
sequence—not just questions of welfare. In a democracy the 
people are responsible for framing the laws under which they 
live, for appointing, either directly or indirectly, the executive 
charged with the duty of administering the laws, and any citizen 
charged with breaking the laws is protected by a judicial system 
from arbitrary punishment. 

We have sought to give the workers a real share in the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial functions of factory administra- 
tion. Just recently a code of working rules for the whole fac- 
tory has been agreed upon between the workers and the man- 
agement, and it cannot be altered except by mutual consent. 
The workers, through their representatives, are consulted before 
a foreman is appointed, but when they have said all they have 
to say with regard to the person proposed, and have been given 
the opportunity of suggesting another name, the final decision 
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rests with the management, which, however, is not likely de- 
liberately to appoint a foreman to whom a general objection is 
shown. And lastly, an appeal committee has been set up to 
which any worker may go who feels that he has been harshly 
treated in disciplinary matters, and the decision of this com- 
mittee is final. The committee consists of two workers ap- 
pointed by the worker members of the Central Council, two 
members appointed by the directors, and a chairman agreed on 
between them. No appeal is allowed to this committee in cases 
of dismissal for inefficiency or on account of depression in trade. 

I have not included among the measures necessary to secure 
industrial peace the provision of a good working environment, 
because this would be a corollary of giving the workers a share 
in determining their own working environment. They would 
carefully watch over what I may term the welfare conditions in 
the factory. I think however that you will agree that there is 
scope for a little more sympathetic imagination on the part of 
employers regarding the material surroundings in which men 
and women are expected to work. We cannot expect efficiency 
from people whose daily routine is carried on amid discomfort, 
in rooms which are ill-lighted, ill-ventilated and ugly. 
America has taken the lead in demonstrating the importance 
of welfare work, and I am hoping to learn much in this con- 
nection during my visit. 

5. Profit-Sharing 

I pass now to the question of giving the workers an interest 
in the financial prosperity of the industry in which they are 
engaged. I may say that I have been driven to recognize the 
need for such a policy rather against my will. I was for a long 
time definitely opposed to any scheme of profit-sharing, but now 
I have come to feel that something of that nature is a necessary 
condition of industrial peace. With us in Britain, more and 
more workers are saying to the employers: “ You press us for 
increased output. You ask us to unite with you in rendering 
the business as efficient as possible. But why should we bother? 
Apart from possible individual advantages under a piece-work 
system, the only effect of our energy will be to increase the earn- 
ings of share-holders for whom we care nothing.” 


It is of little use to tell people who are thinking along these 
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lines that the workers will gain in the long run by rendering 
industry efficient and thus making a higher standard of living 
possible for themselves. This argument is too remote for men 
who are apt to take very short views. They see that increased 
efficiency leads directly to increased dividends, and also that 
improved methods may mean a temporary dislocation of the 
labor market which impresses them much more forcibly than 
any arguments concerning the ultimate advantages which they 
will gain from increased output. 

Now, if we really want to bridge the gulf between capital 
and labor and to replace the growing spirit of antagonism 
by a spirit of cooperation, I think we must definitely adopt some 
system whereby both parties are directly interested in industrial 
prosperity. 

I am very familiar with the arguments against profit-sharing 
or co-partnership. Indeed, I have myself made use of them 
for many years. I know too that organized labor, in Britain 
at any rate, is afraid that profit-sharing schemes may under- 
mine the solidarity of the labor movement. So far as that fear 
is concerned, I am convinced that it could be removed if the 
schemes devised safeguarded adequately the interests of the 
unions. As for the general drawbacks to profit-sharing, I have 
come to the conclusion that, having regard to the present psy- 
chology of the workers, they are more than outweighed by its 
advantages. But I think it is important that we should find out 
just what we want to achieve by giving workers a direct interest 
in the prosperity of their own industry. I think that primarily 
we wish them to feel that we are honestly trying to do justice 
to their claims as human beings. Profit-sharing should not be 
a substitute for, or an alternative to piece-work, but an addition 
to all the means which an employer can legitimately adopt to 
induce workers to do their best. It is rather a means of creat- 
ing harmony throughout the works than a direct stimulation to 
effort. But if a scheme of profit-sharing is to give the good 
results which I feel sure may be expected from it, certain funda- 
mental conditions must be met in every case. I think they may 
be stated as follows: 

(1) The figure taken for capital must be a fair one, and not 

one inflated for the purpose. 
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(2) Labor’s share of profits must be definitely fixed before- 
hand, and there must be no room for manipulation, 
whether by the setting aside of reserves or by unduly 
increasing the reward of direction, or otherwise. 

(3) Labor must have adequate means of satisfying itself as 
to the accuracy of the accounts. 

(4) Labor must have a legal right to its share of profits, and 
not be given them as a bounty. 

(5) There must be no unreasonable provisions aimed at the 
freedom and mobility of labor. 

(6) Wages must not be less than trade union or other appro- 
priate rates. 

(7) Employees must be free to join a trade union. 

(8) Strikes must not be penalized in any way under the 
profit-sharing scheme. 

Subject to these conditions I believe it would be advisable to 
introduce profit-sharing. I am, of course, referring only to 
“surplus” profits, i. e. any profit there may be left over in a 
business after labor and management have been paid current 
rates of wages, and after capital has received the current rate 
of interest for secured capital plus a reasonable margin to cover 
risk. In other words, there are no surplus profits until capital 
is receiving whatever rate of remuneration may be necessary 
to insure the supply of any further capital which may, from 
time to time, be required for the development of the business. 

Let me briefly summarize what I havesaid. Industry is con- 
fronted by a growing spirit of unrest and antagonism between 
Capital and Labor which means not only perpetual strikes and 
lockouts, but an infinite amount of daily friction and wasted 
energy. There are two ways in which we may confront the 
situation. Capital may organize still further in the hope of 
becoming so strong as to be able to crush Labor. But I think 
we are coming to realize that no real solution of the problem is 
to be found along these lines. The alternative is to discover 
and remove the legitimate causes of labor unrest, and I have 
suggested there are five claims on the part of the workers which 
must be satisfied: (1) We must so organize industry that it 
will become possible to pay all workers of normal ability wages 
which will at least enable them to live in reasonable comfort. 
(2) Their working hours must be such as will give them 
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adequate opportunities for recreation and _ self-expression. 
(3) Measures must be taken materially to increase their eco- 
nomic security, notably with regard to unemployment. (4) 
The workers must have a share in determining the conditions 
under which they shall work. And finally (5) they must have 
a direct interest in the prosperity of the industry in which they 
are engaged. 

I believe that all these conditions can be met without lowering 
the efficiency of industry, and if employers will devise means 
for meeting them in a generous spirit, I believe that we shall 
succeed very largely in replacing the present spirit of antago- 
nism between Capital and Labor by a spirit of harmony and co- 
operation. It may be urged that the workers are never satis- 
fied, and that we have tried sometimes one and sometimes an- 
other of the methods to which I have referred, with unsatis- 
factory results. I believe that we shall not obtain satisfactory 
results unless we apply the whole remedy. The present situ- 
ation calls not only for bold action but for imagination and 
sympathetic insight on the part of those who conduct industry. 
I should like to see the Anglo-Saxon races give a lead to the 
rest of the world in dealing effectively with the problem of 
industrial unrest. 

It is a task for which they are, by tradition and temperament, 
particulary suited. The moment is opportune, the need for 
action is urgent, and the first step must come from employers. 
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GOOD WILL AND COOPERATION IN INDUSTRY 
FROM THE WORKER’S POINT OF VIEW 


HUGH FRAYNE 


General Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


HAT there is a labor problem, that there is a lack of good 

will and cooperation in industry, is quite well known 

and understood by those who are giving their thought 

and attention to this subject. How are we going to solve this 

problem, or rather, how are we going to create that good will 

and cooperation which are so necessary and essential to industry 

and, it seems to me, essential to every phase of our life? With- 

out it industry must suffer, without it the nation and every- 
thing that has to do with our everyday life must suffer. 

I am going to mention a few things which I believe will have 
some relation to the subject, some things that have been tried 
and proven to be impracticable and ineffective. 

We hear much about the so-called “ open shop ”—the Ameri- 
can Plan—the Bonus System—Industrial Democracy—House 
and Senate Plan—Court Injunctions—Industrial Courts. All 
of these are ideas which have been brought forward by many 
employers who believed that in the inauguration and adoption 
of these ideas they would solve their problem in industry and 
create good will, cooperation, harmony and production, all of 
the things which must come where good will and cooperation 
are in effect. 

These methods have been tried and they have been failures. 
The workers have become dissatisfied, have refused to con- 
tinue under these conditions, and the result is that the problem 
has remained unsolved. 

I am one of those who are not afraid of any method that is 
going to solve the labor problem. Some employers believe 
that by the use of the writ of injunction they will solve it. 
Some believe that the creation of industrial courts such as they 
have in Kansas and are attempting to inaugurate in other 
places, is the remedy, yet all of these things have failed and 
labor unrest continues because none of these plans have brought 
relief to labor. We must go back further to the root of the evil. 
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First of all, we want to establish in America a one-hundred 
per-cent brand of Americanism, and upon that idea as a foun- 
dation build our institutions and promote the things that are 
going to have as their background ideals which are worth living 
and dying for, if necessary, in order that we may continue to 
be a great nation. 

If we could bring back now the same spirit that existed 
during the war, when every man, woman and child in the whole 
country who had the American idea and spirit, united not only 
to help save the country but to help save the world; if we 
could organize that same good will and cooperation, we would 
come very near to solving the problem that has placed America 
today in the chaotic condition in which we find it, and we 
would be enjoying that prosperity which should come to us 
after the great struggle and the great war which we helped 
so much to win. 

Our problems are not going to be solved by the creation of 
groups which through bitterness and antagonism are unwilling 
to recognize the rights of others. If the employers expect 
that the courts, through force, can compel workers to accept 
that which they are not willing to accept, conditions which 
they have no say in making, then they cannot expect good will 
and cooperation from the workers. If the employer is not will- 
ing for his employees to organize, if the employer is not willing 
to make a collective bargain with his employees, if he is not 
willing to establish conditions other than those which he lays 
down himself, he can not expect that there will be good will 
and cooperation in his industry. 

I want to see that condition come from a definite plan, a plan 
dealing with American problems, predicated and based upon 
fair and square dealings between men. We need more human- 
izing and less commercializing influences in the world if we 
ever hope to see good will established in industry. 

Our problem in America is much more difficult than that of 
any other nation. We hear much about what they do in other 
countries. Great Britain is not confronted with employers’ 
demands for an open shop; that is not an issue in Great Britain. 
The employers do not deny the workers the right to organize 
and to have a say in making a collective bargain. They deal 
with their problems as British workmen, as British employers 
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and as business men. In France it is a French problem and 
is dealt with from the point of view of the French workers and 
their employers. In Italy it is the same. In Germany and 
in all other countries it is a racial problem. In America we 
have all of the nationalities of the world and while we are try- 
ing to mold them into American citizens and trying to get them 
to understand the American idea of things, you will realize 
that it is most difficult to get them to understand that there 
should be good will, that there should be cooperation and au- 
thority and order, because they are trying to solve their prob- 
lems from the point of view of the country from which they 
came. 

Strange as it may seem, the employers are helping then 
along in this direction. We have heard much about radical- 
ism, we have heard much about Bolshevism and other move- 
ments of the kind, and some employers, whether intentionally 
or not, because of their attitude in dealing with labor, are 
responsible in a large measure for creating these very move- 
ments. Good will has never been found between employer and 
employee where bitterness and hate are known to exist. Social 
and economic justice will do more to establish good will in 
industry than any other agency. 

The American Federation of Labor has proved that in the 
most critical times in the history of our country we have as 
trade unions tried to better and improve the conditions of 
living among the workers, and we stand for America and its 
institutions first, last and all the time. We have proved that 
in the past and we are not going to deviate from that program 
now or in the future. 

We welcome a movement coming from any direction which 
will improve the relationship between the employers and em- 
ployees and bring about and establish good will and cooper- 
ation. We are willing to do our share, making due allowance 
for the fact that there are many in our ranks and many who are 
not within our membershp who have come to this country 
ignorant of our laws and customs, who have never had the 
opportunity for the development which is necessary to train 
them to our methods of workmanship or the training which 
makes for better citizenship. We have our faults just as well 
as any other institution but we have the right to claim that 
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we have done many constructive things as an organization, not 
solely in the interests of our own membership, but constructive 
things in the way of legislation, and that we have been of help 
generally to make a better nation. 

I do not want to see the time come when any group in this 
country will become so powerful and strong that by its 
power it may work hardships or create conditions of suffering 
among some other group. I want to see the employers, the so- 
called captains of finance, the employees, the educators and all 
others, form into one group which believes, first of all, that a 
plan must be worked out, based upon the idea that America 
must be protected as a nation and upon that structure build 
the things which mean progress in the interest of all, and cut 
out, wherever we find them, the things which are harmful and 
reactionary and contrary to the concepts and beliefs of that 
which stands for America. 

We can do these things, possibly not within our time, but it 
is the duty of all of us who believe that something must be 
done to unite to stop human suffering and injustice first, then 
suffering and injustice to business will cease to exist. Let us 
knock the barnacles off Amerca’s industrial life and as patriotic 
Americans work together in the interest of America and its 
institutions. It is an indictment against us that we have so 
many millions of our citizens unemployed at this time and it 
is an indictment against us that we are constantly at war with 
each other. 

It seems to me that we learned some lessons during the war, 
in that great hardship and struggle we went through. The 
beautiful lesson we learned was seeing men and women of 
every station in life standing shoulder to shoulder in those try- 
ing times, willing to give everything they possessed in this 
world, even life itself. They gave this cooperation, this good 
will, that America might do its part in helping to save the world 
for humanity and democracy. Let us bring back that spirit 
again. It is not for the workers or for the employers to do it 
but it is for all of us to bring it back in the interest of the 
country as a whole. 

We can not go on in this way indefinitely. There is bound to 
be a limit and I believe we have almost reached that limit now. 
Let us have industrial peace and at this time when the represen- 
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tatives of the nations of the world are ready to convene at our 
capital to discuss the world peace and the limitation of arma- 
ment, might it not be the psychological moment for us to take 
upon ourselves the responsibility of solving the problem of in- 
dustrial war and substituting industrial peace and cooperation 
in the interests of human progress. No nation can go on 
successfully that is constantly at war within itself. We have 
had too much of that. It has been one of our greatest handi- 
caps. Even though some of the threatened conflicts have not 
actually taken place, the very fact that they were discussed and 
published broadcast created almost the same effect as if they 
had actually occurred. 

I am not afraid of the introduction of any movement that is 
based upon justice and fair play. I have seen many things 
proposed that I naturally disagreed with but I am willing to 
join with the movement that is going to be helpful in this 
direction, not only as a duty but as a responsibility. If there 
were more people in our country who were willing to spare 
some of their time in this constructive work rather than stand 
back and constantly find fault with those who are trying to do 
something helpful, it seems to me that we would make more 
progress than we have up to the present time. 

I do not look for any help from the kind of employer or the 
profiteer who shouted the loudest about his Americanism during 
the war and then—the only thing he did to be helpful—raised 
the price of his commodities to the consumer. No problem can 
be solved by men who are in that group. Happily for us they 
are in a very small minority and there are still a sufficient num- 
ber of people in America who believe that these problems can 
be solved and who not only believe but are willing to give their 
time and their money and such influence as they may possess 
to help in that direction. I welcome it. I know that organ- 
ized labor does not fear any movement that is going to bring 
about industrial peace to replace these industrial wars which 
not only have been destructive to business but have brought 
such a tremendous hardship to the workers because of lack 
of employment. I would prefer to obtain good will and estab- 
lish confidence and respect among employers through honest, 
square dealing, rather than to secure it through force or 
coercive power. 
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We may not in our time see the conditions brought about 
that we hope for, but they are bound to come, and I venture 
the assertion that they will be seen in another period of the 
world’s history, possibly when we are not here. But while we 
are occupying any positions where we can give our help, where 
we can give our influence in promoting this necessary work, 
it is our duty to do so. 

We claim the right to organize as workers. We claim the 
right of collective bargaining and the right to have a say in 
making the conditions under which the workers shall be em- 
ployed. We claim that the hours of employment should be 
reduced to the point where the health and safety of the workers 
will be safeguarded. If those who seek to destroy the trade 
unions are successful in their efforts they will not succeed in 
solving the labor problem or in any way help to improve the 
industrial and economic conditions of the country. Such a 
movement, if successful, would create a condition of radicalism 
and anarchy which would be uncontrollable. 

All of the things which are offered today as remedies have 
proved to be failures and instead of settling the workers’ prob- 
lems they have done nothing except to create bitterness and 
antagonism between the workers and the employers. That is 
not solving industrial unrest. 

Let us work together on these questions which mean so much 
to us as a nation and when we give our job over to some one 
else to do, we will have the satisfaction of knowing that we gave 
the best we could in our time and made the world, or at least 
tried to make the world, a little better place than we found 
it and a better place for all to live in. 
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GOVERNMENT COUNSELLORS AND EFFORTS TO 
PROMOTE COOPERATION 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


VERY day I am called upon to consider industrial ills 
K and help correct them with whatever aid lies in the 
scope of my duties and power. It is impossible to 
deal with these industrial ills and not be impressed by the 
fact that many of us must be mishandling certain fundamental 
economic principles, to be producing these costly and waste- 
ful disturbances. The disturbances are comparatively few I 
know, in relation to the whole of industry. Yet no matter 
what small percentage of industry continues in a state of 
turmoil, we are permitting waste of time, a loss of production, 
and a measure of social irritation, that should not be tolerated. 
There have always been industrial grievances, from the 
day that man was privileged to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow. We ought to regard these problems for what they 
are, a stimulus to activity. They are goads to progress, and 
we should cheerfully embrace them as such. 

In my experience the fact has become clear that a few of 
our industries are especially liable to disturbance. In these 
industries, controversy has become more or less chronic. That 
fact we have more and more impressed upon us in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We also have one other fact impressed upon 
us. The fact is this—that because of the highly technical and 
complicated nature of these industries, and because of our lack 
of the requisite technical knowledge, a fair and lasting settle- 
ment of disputes in these industries is hard to arrive at. 

Naturally the public also is without that exact knowledge. 
It lacks a clear comprehension of the merits in these disputes, 
and the public is, after all, the final court to decide these 
matters. I call to mind recent major disputes in two great 
industries. We contrived to settle these disputes for a time, 
but I feel sure that for a lasting settlement of such con- 
troversies we must have a full, enlightened public opinion. 
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The question is, how to inform the public and make it a com- 
petent judge. The processes in a number of basic industries 
are complicated to the last degree, and we cannot hope to pass 
a fair judgment in any of the disputes of these industries, we 
cannot have a united public opinion to enforce any such fair 
judgment, until we know more exactly precisely what services 
are to be expected from each employee or group of employees 
in these industries, and what wages and conditions the em- 
ployees may reasonably expect for their services. 

Now we have originated in the Department of Labor, over 
which I preside, a plan which I am confident will bring us this 
much-needed exact knowledge. This plan calls for the ap- 
pointment of a highly trained technical man, who shall also 
be a man of high intelligence and broad character, to serve as 
a conciliator in each of these basic or technical industries. Let 
me take a few minutes to explain this plan in detail. 

Since I took office, we have settled a large number of strikes, 
of various degrees of importance. There has not been in any 
sense a Government interference with private enterprises. We 
have taken pains to make that clear in every case. The law 
gives us no power to interfere officially. The corps of con- 
ciliators obtained by the Department are simply men who are 
ready to step in by invitation and help adjust any industrial 
difference anywhere in the country. They may offer their ser- 
vices as distinterested parties, or as spokesmen for the public. 
But they have no authority to do more than to consult with the 
parties to the dispute, and strive by persuasion and common 
sense to bring about an agreement. I will say there are times 
when I wish we had the authority to force an agreement, in 
cases where we have encountered, on both sides of the case, 
stubborn and unreasonable men, who have refused to see the 
light. 

Even with the limited powers they have at their command, 
our conciliators have made an enviable record in settling strikes 
and lockouts. What they have saved the country in loss 
through stoppage of production, it is impossible to calculate. 
But these men are called upon to handle differences in every 
variety of industry, and whatever may be their native ability, 
they cannot be expected to possess a technical knowledge of 


every industry, nor can they be expected to have the technical 
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equipment especially necessary to a thorough and lasting settle- 


ment of disputes in these more complicated industries. Hence 
we have come face to face with the need of a type of conciliator 
who shall have powers of moral suasion and be also a technical 
expert in the industry to which he is assigned. 

We shall need a number of these special men, and in every 
case we shall want a man of the broadest gauge. Each man 
among the number must know his special industry inside out, 
from top to bottom. He must know every technical process 
involved in that industry. He must know what is to be ex- 
pected of every worker at each step of the process, from water 
boy to skilled machinist. He must also know something of the 
operation of management, so as to have the necessary sympathy 
and understanding for the problems and hazards that go with 
the handling of the business. He must recognize the merits of 
any organizations among the employees. He must be a shrewd 
judge of the personalities with whom he is thrown in contact. 
But above all, he must be a man to command the respect and 
trust of both management and employees. He must have their 
confidence. He must be able to make friends with both sides. 
He must have the ability to pass judgment that shall be so 
penetrating, so searching, so thorough and so dependable and 
fair, that his services will not only be tolerated but will be 
welcomed by both management and men, as the best and quick- 
est way out of any difficulty. It is obvious that a man having 
this equipment and this fund of information will be able to 
present a complete and unbiased report to the public. 

We find that our present conciliators are more and more 
sought after as disinterested parties in the unraveling of in- 
dustrial tangles. They do not have to interfere; they are 
eagerly wanted, and more and more often invited to help. 
How much more is this apt to be the case when we have in 
addition to these conciliators already at work, the more 
specially trained man who is able to enter with a special under- 
standing into the knotty technical problems that so often create 
industrial differences? 

Now I believe that deep down in his heart every American 
employer, and every American workman, wants to get on in 
peace. When we have industrial warfare, it is not from wilful 


malice, it is on account of some deep-seated misunderstanding. 
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In nearly every case, the warring parties are only too glad to 
make and keep peace. The difficulty is only in arriving at 
the necessary mutual understanding. Our special men will 
be able to supply that needed comprehension in the fullest 
measure, and I cannot help thinking that they will soon come 
to be welcome fixtures in our industrial system. 

Let us picture one of these special men and his work. Sup- 
pose he is an expert in the textile or garment manufacture and 
has been assigned to that industry. He will know every phase 
and process of production in that industry. He will know the 
cost to the manufacturer of each step of it and the strain or 
demand that each step of the process lays upon the mind and 
strength of the worker. More than that, he will know the 
men, the managers and the employees. He will know the 
character of each, whether the manager is “ hard-boiled” or 
humane, whether the boss is exacting or fair, and which of the 
employees are quick and efficient or lazy and stolid. He will 
discover the undesirable men among the workers, the fanatic, 
the radical, and he may do much to win over such men to 
sensible conduct and principles or he may help to eradicate 
the mischief-makers altogether. These are only a few of 
the human and mechanical features that our special conciliator 
will have always in mind to guide him in shaping his judgment. 

Naturally such a man, having won the confidence of both 
managers and men, will have knowledge of any coming differ- 
ence or dispute long before it comes to a head. A timely word 
of caution from him may prevent the difference altogether— 
for it is in prevention that such an expert will come to be most 
useful of all. He will be able to show both sides the righteous 
path. Men who refuse to accept friendly advice are nearly 
always obliged to yield when the heavy cost of open battle 
brings them to terms. Hence, if our special conciliator is un- 
able to forestall a dispute, he may yet use his good offices in 
straightening out a deadlock where the forces engaged have 
been too heated and headstrong to come to an agreement 
without a showdown. But I am confident that the useful- 
ness of such a man in the service of conciliation will soon 
become so clear that he will always be welcome to both em- 
ployer and worker, as a maker and preserver of peace, as a 


man who prevents stoppage of production and profits as well 
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as stoppage of work and pay. Early after his entrance into 
office President Harding declared it to be his guiding principle 
in the matter of industrial disturbances ‘to stop strikes be- 
fore they began.”’ Our plan seems to me to be the most prac- 
tical method of carrying out that supremely sensible idea. 

Yet this is only a part of the usefulness to be expected of 
these special men. We shall want men who have some broad 
general knowledge outside of their technical specialty. We 
want conservative men who are able to follow the trend of 
events and the tendencies of the times. We want men who 
realize, for instance, that many of the tyrannical shop rules 
of a union, so much complained of, have often been provoked 
by some equally tyrannical rules on the part of a thoughtless 
employer. We want men who, by force of intellect and char- 
acter, can talk the leaders of either side out of any unreason- 
able stand. An industry, even the one most cursed with labor 
troubles, is not always in a state of war, and there will be 
plenty for our special men to do in the time of peace. These 
men can then become most useful of all in giving talks before 
meetings of workers, for example, on simple economic prin- 
ciples, or perhaps on the great problems and the heavy risks 
involved in the management of great manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

These men will also be able to keep managers reminded of 
the trials, the weaknesses, the struggles and the ambitions of 
the man who toils at the looms or the rolls. It is one of the 
calamities of the modern industrial system that the old inti- 
mate, personal contact between manager and men has been 
lost. In these special men, I see a way to reestablish at least 
something of that lost and valuable association. Or these men 
may give instructive lectures to the public, in the schools or 
churches or halls or other public forums. People are always 
eager to know how the other man works; the various operations 
of manufacture in any industry are always a fascinating story. 
And the general knowledge thus gained, in periods of quiet 
progress, is always useful to the public in shaping the opinion 
as to the merits of any dispute that may arise. 

In fact, I can see no bounds to the comprehensive usefulness 
of these special conciliators we plan to have. I am con- 


fident that with their aid we shall be removing a vast deal of 
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friction from industry, and lifting a heavy burden of waste 
from the back of the public—which always in the long run pays 
the cost of every strike in the form of higher prices. We hope 
to see these special men wanted; we want them to be sought 
after, and with an enlightened public opinion behind them, 
their authority will be enhanced in precisely the right way. 
Their services then will not be as Government officials but as 
spokesmen for the master employer of us all—the great public 
itself. When we have established this system of special ser- 
vice such as I have outlined, I am convinced that we shall have 
found a thing long lacking and long wanted—oil at points of 
friction in the mechanism of American industry that have never 
been properly lubricated before. 

While this corps of special conciliators we hope to have will 
take care of modern points of friction in industry, I am well 
aware that there are many more points where efforts to promote 
cooperation are sorely needed. There are certain great needs 
of the workers that we have too long overlooked. I am going 
to pass over the worker’s need of some relief from the fright- 
ful monotony resulting from the fact that certain parts of 
modern industry have taken away from him all joy of creative 
effort and have condemned him to tedious operation of a special 
machine. A good deal of labor unrest arises simply from the 
boredom and the monotony of this extreme specialization. 

I am also going to pass over the worker’s need for a greater 
security in his job. In the best of times, he never knows when 
health may fail him or a foremen’s whim may toss him from his 
job. In his most prosperous days the vision of the ultimate 
poor-house is only too vivid before his eyes. Some day we 
shall be forced to remove these menaces or face serious con- 
sequences in the fabric of our social organization. 

But at this moment I am thinking of a still more pressing 
need felt by the worker. 

Before I come to that need, let me remind you that we all 
talk freely of supply and demand, always with the impression 
that demand originates with the great public, and that supply 
is something to be looked after exclusively by working people. 
We forget that the situation may be reversed, and that the 
worker himself may have demands which it is the duty of the 
public to supply. When these demands do come from the 
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workers, we are apt to take fright and regard such things as 
radical and dangerous. I do not believe they are. I believe 
the worker has his legitimate moral demands to make, and that 
those demands must sooner or later be supplied. 

For years we have been hearing demands, for instance, for 
the living wage. I have said it before, and I say it again, that 
I am against the living wage. I am against the living wage 
because—it is not enough. It is a beggarly allowance from a 
public as rich as ours to a worker as skilled and thrifty as our 
American toiler, whose hands have wrought so wonderfully 
in the enrichment of our country. 

It is no longer enough for the man who toils merely to 
exist, merely to be able to meet fluctuations in the cost of liv- 
ing. Once again I am drawing upon the President for the 
most forcible statement of this idea. He said, “‘ The work- 
man’s lowest wage must be enough for comfort, enough to 
make his house a home; enough to insure that the struggle for 
existence shall not crowd out the things that are worth exist- 
ing for.” The time has come, I feel certain, when we have got 
to consider the inevitable demand for something better than 
this. The day is at hand when we have got to forget the 
living wage and base our calculations upon the saving wage. 

That, I know, is an elastic term. One man will manage to 
save on a wage lower than that received by a man who is 
chronically in debt. Nevertheless, some average between the 
two will have to be struck. As a matter of fact, our pro- 
gressive employers are, and have been, paying the saving wage. 
In spite of all the extravagant buying during the boom of war 
and after, when high wages seemed to be going into silk shirts 
and stockings and fur coats, the American workman in the 
great majority has saved his earnings. Most of us have failed 
to notice the significant fact that during this long period of 
unemployment, cases of actual distress have been gratifyingly 
few. We have actual figures to show that the American work- 
man has managed to pay his way thus far, at the grocery and 
the butcher shop, for the excellent reason that he has had his 
savings to draw upon. It is a pity that his means have had to 
be expended in this way, but they have proved to be a fortu- 
nate salvation to him and to the country. 


Now, if the worker has learned anything from this lesson 
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of hard times, he has learned better than ever the lesson of 
thrift and saving. In the future he will insist upon saving 
and he will insist upon receiving enough to enable him to save. 
We cannot stop that. Do we want to stop it? I am perfectly 
convinced that it is a justifiable economic demand. But it is 
more than that, it is a deep human craving, and we all know 
that the laws of human nature have a way of crossing the 
laws of economics at times. And I believe that if we do not 
grant it of our own free will, natural law is going to exact the 
saving wage in time. 

We have got to get away from the idea that it is not what 
the workman earns by the day that counts, it is what he earns 
by the year. The intelligent workman himself has already 
got away from that idea. He has seen the light and in the near 
future I believe we are going to be compelled to adjust our 
industrial, financial and social systems to that end. If that 
craving on the part of the worker to save and possess means 
is not a wholesome craving, then I do not know what health 
is. And I do not believe it is going to place an undue strain 
upon society to gratify a craving so beneficial to itself. Let us 
remember this—when the workman saves, it is the country 
that saves and benefits accordingly. 

The good to result from such a transfer of capital into new 
hands will be felt at once. I know hundreds of workmen who 
would like to build and own their own homes. They have the 
capacity to earn and pay for those homes. Yet when such a 
man goes to certain bankers, he is refused a loan altogether 
or he is told that the bank has no funds, and he may be re- 
ferred to some interested “ friend”, who has money to lend. 
The “ friend” is too often a man in league with the bank and 
engaged by that bank in unloading undesirable real estate. 
Or if the workman does obtain the promise of a loan, he is 
confronted with so many discounts, so many fees, as to raise 
his interest to a prohibitive figure and discourage him from 
building. Just now the country is short of houses to an ap- 
palling extent and we are never going to see building in this 
country until many of our banking institutions take down the 
three-ball sign that hangs invisible in front of them. We are 
never going to have normal construction until some of our 


banking institutions come down to a sensible and normal basis. 
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I think that the possession of more savings, a larger amount 
of capital, by our workers is going to have a liberalizing effect 
on the management of many of our financial institutions. 
They, more than any of the rest of us, need to acquire a new 
respect for the saving worker. In every bank there should be 
posted the story of the little boy in the Sunday School who was 
asked, “‘ Why should we be kind to the poor?”” He answered, 
“Because you never can tell when they are going to be rich.” 
That may be mighty poor religion, but it is splendid banking 
philosophy. It is good business philosophy for us all. 

The saving wage is at hand, and we may as well adjust our- 
selves to it. The American worker has a deep-rooted hatred 
of remaining forever poor. His enrichment means the enrich- 
ment of the country. It is not that we are going to lavish gifts 
upon him. It is not that we are going to impoverish the con- 
sumer for his benefit. It is only that we must pay him what 
he is entitled to, that small additional fraction, that margin 
above necessity, which will mean so much to him and will be- 
come his contribution to the wealth of us all. 

If you want to hit on one point, at least, where you will be 
absolutely sure of cooperation from the worker, you can find 
it there—in the saving wage. If you are wise you will wel- 
come it. 
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THE VALUE OF GOOD WILL IN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


WILL H. HAYS 
Postmaster-General 


Federal Government I have already presented to the 
members of the Academy some facts relating to the 
Postal Service.* Elsewhere, I have also discussed at greater 
length the human aspects of government employment as il- 
lustrated in the Post Office Department, in which there are 
three hundred and twenty-six thousand postal co-workers en- 
gaged daily in serving the one hundred and ten million people 
in the United States, or one for every three hundred and 
thirty-seven persons in the population. If it were possible 
I would like to discuss the human factor or the value of good 
will in every department of Government service. The same 
principles apply to all from the smallest to the largest Govern- 
ment bureau or department. For the sake of brevity, how- 
ever, I shall confine myself to the one department which I 
know best, the department which happens to be the largest 
employer in any branch of our Government service and to 
employ within its scope several businesses which are the lar- 
gest of their kind in the world. 
When I went into the postal service on the fourth of March 
a man who had until that time been prominent in the conduct 
of the Department said to me: “ You are going to have labor 
troubles, of course. You can make up your mind to that. 
Labor is a commodity and you must treat it as such. If you 


T a discussion of the administrative reorganization of the 


1 See article entitled ‘‘ Important Aspects of Administrative Reform in 
the Federal Government ’’, Section on ‘‘ Postal Sarvice ’’, Proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science, volume IX, No. 3, July 1921, p. 129 
et seq.; also see Keview of Reviews, December, 1921, article entitled ‘‘ The 
Human Side of the Postal Service ’’, in which I have presented at greater 
length the same material presented here. I am indebted to the Editor of 
the Keview of Reviews for permission to reproduce parts of that article in 
this discussion. 
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have a job to do and one man to do it he fixes the price; if a 
hundred men can do it you fix the price. And if one man will 
do it at your price that is all it is worth. Labor is a com- 
modity the same as wheat.” That man was exactly 1921 
years behind the time. Labor is not a commodity. Labor 
is the human factor by which ideas backed by brains and 
capital are turned into achievements. 

There is no business in the world so dependent cn the human 
factor as the postal service. In every department, individual 
initiative and intelligence are called into play, whether it be 
in deciphering a badly written address, distributing mail, sell- 
ing a postage stamp, following the trail of a lost registered 
letter, laying outa rural route or keeping up the nerve of a city’s 
mail carrier under a deluge of Christmas mail. In many of 
our greatest industries we have managed to reduce the human 
equation to a minimum but no one has yet invented anything 
to take the place of a man in the delivery of letters. Today, 
as a hundred years ago, we are dependent on the nerve and 
the sense of loyalty of a human being for the punctual delivery 
of our mail, regardless of the weather and everything else. 
To treat Max Puett who delivers mail on a certain route in 
Topeka, Kansas, as a mere commodity in the Jabor market is 
not only wicked from a humanitarian standpoint, it is foolish 
and shortsighted even from the standpoint of business. An 
employee who is conscious that he is regarded as a mere com- 
modity will do enough to “ get by” and keep his job until he 
finds another, and he will do no more. He contributes noth- 
ing to the morale of the organization; the chances are, in fact, 
that there will be no morale to which to contribute. He 
grouches, and passes on his grouch. Feeling that he is ill 
treated by his Government he does his work badly, with the 
consequence that soon everybody is growling at the mail service 
and at the Government. A postal employee, on the other hand, 
who is regarded as a human being, whose welfare is important 
to his fellows, high and low, in the national postal organi- 
zation, is bound to do his work with a courage, a zest and a 
thoroughness which no money alone ever can buy. The se- 
curity which he feels, he passes on to the men and women he 
serves. Instead of a distrust of his government he radiates 
confidence in it. 
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When we took hold of the administration of the Post Office, 
seeking for some point of application in an earnest desire 
quickly to improve the situation, we looked at the relation that 
existed between the employees and the Department; it seemed 
that there was the field in which the greatest progress might 
be made in the shortest time. I was sure that by merely 
introducing a different spirit into these relations, by making 
the employees more comfortable and giving them assurance 
of their future commensurate with their work and importance 
as a matter of simple justice—by merely doing this I felt con- 
fident we could accomplish the equivalent of adding many 
thousand employees to the Department. And in proof of the 
good in human nature and for the benefit of public and private 
employers everywhere who may contemplate the same step, the 
public may be glad to know that this assumption has been 
correct. The most important element in any service is the 
spirit of the men doing it. In the Post Office service we have 
gotten away from any idea that labor is a commodity. We 
have had 326,000 employees in the Post Office Department; 
today we have 326,000 co-workers. When these 326,000 men 
and women start out determined to do this work better, noth- 
ing can stop the successful consummation of their efforts. 
Developments are proving this fact. 

What are the possibilities of the influence of the postal 
workers for the spread of either good feeling or ill will? 
The figures I have already noted give a hint of them—326,000 
co-workers serving daily 110,000,000 people. Is it worth 
while or not, making these 326,000 feel that they are a part, 
not of a machine, but of a living human organism? Is it worth 
while or not, making them feel that they are getting a square 
deal, and seeing that they get it? 

I have repeatedly stated that it is our intention to humanize 
the postal service. I mean by that that I want to make every 
man and woman feel that in this greatest of all the world’s 
business undertakings he is a partner, whose individual judg- 
ment is valued and whose welfare is of the utmost importance 
to the successful operation of the whole organization. The 
postal employees are, in a high sense, the servants of the re- 
public. They make functioning of a democracy possible. 
They are more than employees—they are members of an order. 
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To make them conscious of the high significance of their call- 
ing I consider in every way the most important work I have 
to do, for they are the ambassadors of Uncle Sam to the 
homes of America, and the spirit in which they go about their 
work affects the spirit of the whole American people. 

I am not certain but that under years of a kind of an admin- 
istrative aloofness from interest in the affairs of the postal 
workers, each branch of the big establishment was growing 
more and more to function separately with a minimum of 
cooperation with the other branches of the service. Each 
postmaster had managed his own office as a small individual 
unit, each executive having his own idea as to his dealing with 
his subordinates. Postal workers, possibly, were not closely 
in contact with heads of bureaus and the Postmaster-General’s 
office at Washington. The conception which many of our 
officials have had of discipline has been that of abjection. I 
am a little afraid that some had so long entertained that notion, 
that they have been unable possibly to comprehend a partner- 
ship relation of officials and employees, where kindness, cour- 
tesy and consideration are the very foundation of good dis- 
cipline. This official attitude may be illustrated by citing the 
fact that a certain official wrote a clerk who had appealed his 
case that he didn’t feel called upon to submit his case for the 
consideration of the Department. He said that it was not 
deemed a matter of concern to a clerk what the attitude of the 
Department was, as supervisory officials were held respon- 
sible for the proper administration of the service. We want 
every postal co-worker to feel that he has more than a job. 
Ar letter-carrier does a good deal more than bring a letter 
into a home when he calls. He ought to know the interest 
which his daily travels bring to the home and those whom 
he serves will do well to make this clear to him. 

In his great inaugural address President Harding said: 
““ Service is the supreme commitment of life. I would rejoice 
to proclaim the era of the golden rule and crown it with the 
autocracy of service.” 

When students read history a century from today, they will 
find on record no more magnificent statement. I would make 
that statement the platform of this Department. He did not 
mean service to self. Men do not refer to service in that spirit 
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when they mean self-service. He meant service as individuals 
to each other; he meant service in this country by one group 
to another; he meant service by us all to our common country 
and service by our common country to the welfare of mankind. 
Humanizing the postal service is simply the first step in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the postal platform. Humanizing the 
postal service is simply a 1921 application of the golden rule. 
We are trying to help declare the President’s era of the golden 
rule by applying it in the postal service—326,000 partners, 
326,000 men and women with the same objective, with the same 
hopes and aspirations, all working together for the same pur- 
pose, with a mutual appreciation one for the other, serving 
an appreciated and appreciating public. If we can improve 
the spirit and actual working conditions of these 326,000 men 
and women who do this job, that in itself is an accomplish- 
ment; and it is just as certain to bring a consequent improve- 
ment in the service as tomorrow’s sun is sure to rise. 

That honest and efficient labor should have a voice in those 
phases of the management of a business which concern work- 
ing conditions and a living wage commensurate with the value 
of the service, is but common justice. The practical appli- 
cation of the general idea to the Post Office is a problem which 
cannot be worked out except with the cooperation of post- 
masters, the other officials and the employees. With this in 
view we have inaugurated and are endeavoring to develop as 
rapidly as possible a full functioning Welfare Department 
just as definite in its duties and as certain in its execution as 
the fiscal department or any other department in the Govern- 
ment. It is in charge of an individual splendidly competent 
to look after it. Every other large and really successful in- 
dustry in the country has adopted welfare measures. This 
humanizing business is not original. It has been the definite 
trend of American business for the past generation. Just how 
far we can go with it in the Post Office Department I do not 
know, but it is certain that very much can be done and not in 
any sense in lieu of wages; much is being done and shall be 
done. All those things that are developed successfully for 
the welfare of the employces in other successful businesses 
must be done as far as possible in this, the greatest of all busi- 
ness. Why it has not been seriously attempted before in the 
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Post Office Department I do not know. Uncle Sam must be 
just as good a boss as any private employer and I am deter- 
mined to make him so, as far as the Post Office service is 
concerned. 

A National Welfare Council has been organized composed 
of representatives elected by the various national organiza- 
tions of postal workers. This council meets periodically with 
the Welfare Head to discuss matters of national postal 
importance. 

Employees will organize local welfare councils and elect 
representatives from each class of employees, such as clerks, 
carriers, railway postal clerks, rural carriers etc. The coun- 
cils may be organized at any post office or railway mail head- 
quarters where conditions justify their need. I have approved a 
model plan for the constitution of local councils adopted by the 
National Welfare Council and the Welfare Department. The 
object of the councils under Article II of the constitution is 
to increase the efficiency of the Postal Service, to improve 
working conditions in the post office, and to effect closer co- 
operation and better understanding between the public, the 
officials, and the employees of the Postal Service. 

The duties of the local council are to consider the matters 
of local interest which have relation to the accomplishment 
of the object stated in Article II. All matters that affect 
working conditions of employees, whether these deal with 
sanitation, efficiency, or cooperation between employees, offi- 
cials and the public, are legitimate subjects for discussion and 
consideration by the council. Grievances of employees, when 
presented in writing by the employee or by a member repre. 
senting the employee, are to be considered by the council in its 
advisory capacity. The council may at its discretion permit 
the employee to produce witnesses. The views of the council 
as expressed in a majority vote shall be transmitted to the post- 
master for his consideration. Similarly, the council may con- 
sider suggestions and recommendations of employees for the 
betterment of the service, and in a similar fashion, shall trans- 
mit these, as approved by the council on a majority vote, for 
the consideration of the postmaster. 

The Welfare Department has made a survey of the lcading 
post offices as to physical conditions which may affect the wel- 
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fare of the employees. About four thousand questionnaires 
have been filled out by the postmasters in a like number of 
the larger offices aided by the employees. One part of this 
questionnaire covers questions of heat, light, sanitation, rest 
rooms etc., and this portion will be turned over to the 450 post 
office inspectors who have been personally advised that they 
must report on these conditions and effect a correction of any 
defects through cooperation of the postmaster and report the 
facts to the Department. The other portion of the question- 
naire contains questions affecting working conditions, hours of 
labor, efficiency ratings etc., which will be the basis for study- 
ing these conditions. Employees have had an equal part in 
preparing the replies to the questionnaire. 

We have made arrangements with the American Red Cross 
which will enable post offices to secure first-aid kits at cost 
from the local chapters of the Red Cross and they have volun- 
teered to undertake to organize first-aid classes in post offices 
where such instruction is desired. The Public Health Service 
will make periodical inspections of post-office quarters to 
ascertain whether they are sanitary and properly equipped for 
the health of postal workers; it will also conduct some tests in 
examining the eyes of the postal workers in order to ascertain 
that the eyes are not subject to unnecessary strain and that 
defective vision is properly corrected. In some post offices 
postmasters are arranging to have treatment given to the feet 
of employees whose duties require a great deal of standing 
or walking. 

Most of the suggestions for the changes which have been 
made in the postal establishment since March have come from 
the co-workers in the service. In June of this year the policy 
was changed with respect to restoration and subsequent pro- 
motion of employees who have been reduced, by a more liberal 
interpretation of the Act of June 5, 1920, so that an employee 
is credited with any period of service done satisfactorily be- 
fore the date of his reduction. We have made a modification 
of the requirements regarding the case examination in first- 
class post offices, so that a clerk who at no time has anything to 
do with the distribution of mail will be relieved of the un- 
necessary strain of taking such an examination. An order 
was issued to postmasters to grant hearings to employees or 
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their representatives and if the postmaster had no authority 
necessary to correct a local condition, that the fact be sub- 
mitted to the Department. Rural carriers who had been paid 
heretofore only once a month are now paid twice amonth. We 
have changed the rule relative to the reinstatement of em- 
ployees so that they come back but one grade lower than at 
the time of separation instead of at the entrance salary. 

I favor a change in the ruling on sick leave. We have tried 
to find a way to change this without legislation. It is not 
possible. The law specifically states that vacation is to be 
allowed exclusive of Sunday and holidays but makes no men- 
tion of such provision in connection with sick leave with pay. 
Under this law the Comptroller has decided that sick leave is 
to be reckoned by calendar days. This conclusion was un- 
avoidable under the existing law. The law is unfair and 
we have recommended a change in the law to take care of 
the situation. 

Further, I have heard it suggested that, due to the character 
of the work in the post office, tuberculosis may become an oc- 
cupational disease in our institution. I cannot believe that 
this is so and every effort will be made to relieve working con- 
ditions that could bring this about. But it has occurred to me 
that it would be a splendid thing if a tuberculosis hospital 
could be provided for those who have been stricken with this 
dreadful disease in the service—possibly built and maintained 
by the men in the service themselves. 

Efforts are being made to reduce the continuous night work 
of employees. This is being accomplished through the “ mail 
early’ campaign and where possible the night workers are 
placed on part day and evening shifts. 

In cases of exceptional valuable service rendered by em- 
ployees, the fact has been mentioned in a note of appreciation 
published in the Postal Bulletin. It is hoped to secure legisla- 
tion to reestablish the appropriation for payment of rewards 
for suggestions that effect a money saving to the Department. 

The system of efficiency ratings of the Postal Service are 
undergoing changes. They have been productive of a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among employees, sometimes operating 
to prevent the maximum of effort on the part of the postal 
workers. Instead of an “ efficiency report” it might be better 
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termed a “ progress report.” It should be a report that will 
make the worker feel that his merits rather than his demerits 
are to be emphasized. 

Provision has been made that credit be given postal em- 
ployees and substitutes who served in the military, marine, or 
naval services. 

The practice of the Department in connection with the re- 
tirement of employees has been changed and instead of auto- 
matic retirement when the retiring age is reached, an oppor- 
tunity is given for the employee to remain in the service upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence from his superior officer 
and from medical authorities. Personally, I would go further. 
I favor a service pension. By that I mean a pension for, say, 
thirty years in the service, regardless of age. This should be 
for an amount adequate in the circumstances. 

Firm as is the conviction of proven demonstration that noth- 
ing will contribute so much to the betterment of the service as 
the improvement of the morale and the cooperation of the men 
and women doing the service, I am just as firmly convinced 
that the one duty above all others which we owe the employees 
is honestly to apply the merit system. You can not expect 
men and women to give service if they are to be shuttlecocks 
of politics. I have said and I reiterate that the postal estab- 
lishment is most certainly not an institution for politics nor 
for profit, but an institution for service. It would be my 
greatest satisfaction if in this period of activity I might con- 
tribute a little to the end that the Postal Service, as indeed 
the entire Civil Service, might be made more and more a 
desirable career into which the young man can enter with a 
certainty that his services will be performed under reason- 
able conditions for a reasonable wage and for an appreciative 
people. The men and women who constitute the great army 
of postal co-workers are doing a distinct government and pub- 
lic service and they are entitled to an appreciation commensu- 
rate with the efficiency and importance of that service. The very 
first element of a proper appreciation is to make certain that 
honest and efficient service shall be honestly recognized and 
that the merit system shall control without any subterfuge un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever. 

We find no great opposition any more to a reasonable appli- 
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cation of the rule of Civil Service and the principle of pro- 
motions on merit in the classified service. It takes constant 
watching, however, and there is no department of government 
where there is as likely to be a breaking down and loss of 
what has been gained as in the Post Office Department. There 
are a total of about 600,000 classified service employees in the 
Government and 288,500 of these are in the Post Office De- 
partment. Our 12,500 Presidential postmasters are not in the 
classified service and I am fully aware of the skepticism that 
exists as to the possibility of an effective application of the 
merit system in the appointment of Presidential postmasters. 
This skepticism is easily understood.: The entire post-office 
service has been more or less regarded over a long period of 
years as a political treasure house where there was always 
available that which might be needed for the payment of poli- 
tical obligations which could not be otherwise discharged. 
Just why the Post Office Department has been used for this 
purpose I have never been able to figure out, unless possibly 
because there are more jobs in the Post Office Department than 
in any other. Certain it is, however, that this more or less 
prevalent opinion as to the alleged perfect propriety of the 
prostitution of the great postal service has had no geographi- 
cal limits either political or physical. It has been a long 
fight to go as far as we have in the elimination of politics in 
the classified service—the old fight of proficiency against plun- 
der, of service against spoils. It may be a fight to keep what 
has been accomplished. If so, it must be made. 

The chief argument advanced by those favoring the old 
method of political appointments is that the postmaster of a 
first- or second-class office, who comes in such close contact 
with the people and has large executive, business and public 
responsibility, should be responsive to the popular opinion as 
reflected in the result of an election. It is contended that the 
postmasters in the larger offices especially should be of the 
political faith which dominates at the moment. 

It is correct, of course, to insist that we expect and are en- 
titled to have political offices largely filled by members of the 
political party to which we have voted to entrust the admin- 
istration of our public affairs. The question is, what are politi- 
cal offices, and how far should the principle apply? Wise men 
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will not propose that we carry this principle into the appoint- 
ment of our army officers, nor into the appointment to technical 
or purely business positions. I am sure it is steadily growing 
in the minds of the public that if we are to have the most effi- 
cient postal service we must keep it as far as possible out of 
politics. This should be done. There is no doubt about the 
soundness of the purpose, and it is the most earnest determi- 
nation of the present postal management to carry it out. Itisa 
matter, however, of evolution and not of revolution. It cannot 
be accomplished in a day. 

The President and the Department are endeavoring to select 
the man best fitted to serve the public as postmaster. The 
executive order of May 10 clearly states that there is to be no 
method of selection which is scholastic or cloistered in its 
tendency. We must have a man of high standing in his com- 
munity and of real ability. This is determined through an 
examination by the Civil Service Commission into his qualifica- 
tions as an executive. That refining is invaluable. It gives 
three men from whom to select, and leaves with the appointing 
power, the President, who is the one responsible, some discretion 
in the matter of selection. 

Personally, I favor the enactment of such legislation as will 
bring all postmasters into the classified service, followed by 
such legislation or rules as will make such classified service 
thoroughly amenable to discipline when necessary, and with a 
compensation in the more important positions sufficiently 
lucrative to invite the best ability in the country to strive for 
such appointments. 

It is good business—and it is good politics. If the advocates 
of politics in the post-office service would really investigate to 
the bottom they would find that partisan politics in post offices 
has done their party far more harm than good. If they will 
hark back not so many years ago, and study their political his- 
tories, they will find that the largest element of causation in the 
results of the Congressional nominating conventions and pri- 
maries has been the efforts of the gentlemen who were not 
appointed postmasters. And they may agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman of long political service who said: 
“ Every time I have appointed a postmaster I have made one 
ingrate and eleven enemies.” 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GOVERNMENTAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


ALBERT SHAW 
Editor, Review of Reviews 


N°: that this annual meeting of the Academy of 


Political Science has progressed through three in- 

structive sessions and is entering upon the second 
half of its series of six admirably planned programs, it is 
within bounds to characterize the whole occasion as eminently 
promotive of useful results. The season is one that wise men 
everywhere are devoting to efforts for harmony and cooper- 
ation. The newspapers this month are giving much attention 
to the arrival of eminent European leaders—statesmen, diplo- 
mats, soldiers, financiers, journalists and publicists—who are 
‘passing through New York on their way to Washington to have 
their part in what already promises to be the most practical 
and successful international assemblage of an official kind 
that has ever been held. 

One week from today—one week in fact from this precise 
morning hour—the delegates from a number of nations will 
be in session to listen to the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State as they open the Conference which is 
designed to secure agreements for limiting wasteful and 
dangerous competition in armaments, and to find new and 
hopeful paths leading towards reconstruction of the world’s 
industrial prosperity. While the interdependence of all civil- 
ized nations is the recognized fact upon which the Conference 
at Washington will base its program of agreement and co- 
operation, it is more clearly perceived at this time than ever 
before that human welfare in the more local sense is also de- 
pendent upon harmony and cooperation among the various 
factors of the economic organism. 

With all the bitter experiences of the past seven years, 
resulting in what remains today a demoralized and shattered 
structure of world relationships, there never existed at any time 
in the past so profound a consciousness of essential unity 
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among the nations and peoples of mankind as we find today. 
The spirit of democracy has pervaded all the continents. The 
voice of brotherhood is lifted in appeals for peace and helpful 
intercourse. Undoubtedly a new and better world is to be 
built upon the ruins of the old order. It belongs to America 
to play a leading part in helping the world gradually to give 
concrete form and substance to the visions that were proclaimed 
in 1918. 

But, while the very difficult practical work of international 
adjustment is going forward—a work in which we may all 
participate, because public opinion alone can sustain the slowly 
rising edifice of understanding and association—there are other 
things nearer home that cannot be neglected with impunity, and 
that ought not to be deferred as if of necessity they must 
follow rather than precede the large external adjustments 
of foreign relationship. The ancient injunction that every 
man should build over against his own house is applicable to 
present conditions. 

It is true that the Bolshevist menace is essentially related, so 
far as Europe is concerned, to international conditions for 
which the chief remedies lie in the sphere of politics and 
diplomacy. But it is true at the same time that this danger 
of the subversion of society and the destruction of civilization 
through violent upheaval, even in European countries, is much 
increased or is greatly diminished in accordance with local 
conditions. In one state or region, we find agricultural and 
industrial life so well organized, with the relations between 
capital and labor so favorably adjusted, that the false doctrines 
and hideous methods of Bolshevism cannot make serious in- 
roads. In other countries or regions, we find local conditions 
such that, with the inevitable derangement due to loss of 
external markets and lack of materials from abroad, the local 
economic structure collapses because it has never been soundly 
built. Under such conditions, Bolshevism makes its entry 
only too easily, and its scourge is visited upon labor quite as 
severely as upon capital. 

In the United States, we had founded our industrial and 
social as well as our political life, upon the individualism of a 
pioneering country with great spaces of fertile land, with no 


social classes, and with a high mobility of labor. Capital was 
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accumulated rapidly through the development of natural re- 
sources. Capitalistic management was evolved out of the 
practical experience of workers, which resulted in bringing 
men of ability and force to the front as leaders. Such men, 
relying upon the gospel of America’s opportunity, and preach- 
ing the doctrine of “ getting on in the world” through one’s 
own efforts, were naturally opposed to unionism in labor, and 
saw little merit in cooperative enterprises of any kind. They 
believed in the iron law of wages, in the law of supply and 
demand, and in the efficacy and wholesomeness of the competi- 
tive process. 

Many of them failed to see how rapidly the conditions in 
large parts of the United States were becoming assimilated 
to conditions in older countries. To enforce their ideas of 
competition, they scoured Europe for hundreds of thousands 
of unskilled workers to enter the coal mines of the East and 
the copper mines of the West; to build railroads; to form 
colonies in the industrial centers, whether of textiles, or steel- 
working, or garment-making. They were invoking the doctrine 
of competition as against the decent standards of American life, 

Unionism, on the side of the workers, was the inevitable 
consequence, and a wholly righteous one. Collective bargain- 
ing brought the clothing trades out of the sweatshops, into 
wholesome conditions of production. Unionism and repre- 
sentative agreements brought comparative order into the 
bituminous coal regions of the Middle West, and later into 
the anthracite districts of the East. 

The supreme opportunity for organized labor came with 
the entrance of the United States into the Great War. The 
industrial activities of our own and of foreign governments for 
war purposes made a demand upon American labor which left 
private employers with a shortage which could not be met by 
way of the Ellis Island immigration station, because, whereas 
hundreds of thousands of foreign-born workers were return- 
ing from America to Europe, there were none coming to our 
shores. Unionism seized its moment of fate, the like of which 
had never been known in the history of the world, and swiftly 
enrolled millions of new members. 

Through political influence skillfully used, with the power 


of the vote in its hand, organized labor became the dominating 
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influence in the Government at Washington. Wages as con- 
trolled by Government—whether in munitions works, ship- 
building yards, or elsewhere—were marked up arbitrarily at 
very high points, long before the increase in the cost of living 
justified any such proceeding. Private employers were obliged 
to meet the Government’s wage scales, or abandon their enter- 
prises. High prices followed, and the cost of living soon 
caught up with the advance in wages, with monetary inflation 
following inevitably because of the arbitrarily increased 
volume of transactions as measured in money terms. 

The process of deflation has been painful, and it is still at 
work. The farmers, lacking organization for controlling their 
markets, suffered first and most severely in the fall of prices. 
Capital employed in transportation was almost annihilated, 
because of excessive labor costs compared with operating in- 
come. Labor, which had become so powerfully unionized, 
naturally resisted the necessary readjustments of wages. 

Accompanying this process of deflation and of readjustment, 
there was bound to be a loss of purchasing power on the part 
of the general public, and shrinkage therefore in volume of 
production. A very considerable percentage of unemploy- 
ment resulted, somewhat regardless of the question whether or 
not wages in a particular industry had come down with com- 
modity prices. 

There had been a time when capital was exceedingly arro- 
gant in this country, not because capitalists were a different 
kind of men from wage workers, but for the very opposite 
reason that they were almost exactly the same kind of men. 
The captains of industry had come up through the rough- 
and-tumble of American pioneer life, and were wholly accus- 
tomed to the idea of free contract, of self-help, and of equality 
of opportunity. They knew that if they were again tossed 
out into the hurly-burly of American life without a penny, 
they could make their way with brawn and wit, asking odds 
of nobody. 

It was almost impossible to get these older capitalists to see 
the justice of the new order of things in great organized in- 
dustries, with our pioneer conditions almost wholly a thing 
of the past except in certain parts of the West and South. 


They opposed unions and collective bargaining; they opposed 
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the principle of workmen’s compensation; they opposed benefit 
and insurance schemes—not because they were hard-hearted 
and desired to keep the laboring classes down, but because they 
were essentially individualistic democrats, who did not recog- 
nize laboring classes, or any other classes, as existing in 
America. 

With the ending of the war and the beginning of what was 
deemed a new period of economic life, it was the turn of labor 
to become arrogant through the power of collective action, and 
through a leadership that was bold and determined to the point 
of fanaticism. The capitalists had in the main abandoned their 
old positions. They were ready to admit the usefulness of 
organization among the workers. There emerged, with greater 
influence than ever before, a new element: namely, that of 
thoughtful people representing the general public, perceiving 
the necessity of productive capital wisely directed by able 
managers, admitting the justice of association among workers, 
believing in high standards of living for the families of all 
American citizens, and aiming to secure a new sense of mutual 
respect and confidence between the representatives of capital 
on the one hand and the representatives of the wage-earners 
on the other. 

It is now acknowledged that there was a great deal of value 
in the old spirit of energy and self-reliance that was engen- 
dered by the purely American processes which brought the 
farm boy or the mechanic’s apprentice to the position of a 
master of transportation or a captain of industry. It is now 
perceived that through technical education, and various meth- 
ods of teaching and training inside of industrial enterprises, it 
may still be possible to promote the capable worker, and make 
him feel that it is wholly worth while to put his whole energy 
into the success of the business that pays him his wages. It is 
also more clearly seen that labor organizations were fighting 
some necessary battles in their endeavor to maintain good 
standards of living, fair play in the fixing of wage scales, and 
especially in their resistance to arbitrary practices which might 
cost a working man his job—security of employment being, in 
our industrial communities, a more vital consideration now- 
adays than almost anything else. 

A different spirit is evident on the side of large employers 
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as they face their present problems and look into the future. 
Many of them have obtained an entirely new zest for the carry- 
ing on of their enterprises, because they have seen a certain 
kind of vision. Thev have stepped up to higher ground, and 
have obtained glimpses of a broader horizon, the existence 
of which they had not previously conceived. 

To put it briefly, there are many American employers who 
have broadened the definition of the word “success.” At one 
time success in business was too commonly restricted to the 
notion of accumulating a private fortune. The newer con- 
ception thinks of an industry as an organic part of the life of 
the nation, and as related to everything in the complex political 
and social structure that pertains to a progressive democratic 
body. There can hardly, nowadays, be an organized business 
of standing and dignity in the community which exhibits the 
owners and managers as wealthy and luxurious, while also 
exhibiting the wage earners as overdriven, poverty-stricken, 
lacking the refinements and even the decencies of home and 
family life. Success in business today means an organization 
capable of producing so efficiently, and marketing so skillfully, 
that the net result is ample for rewarding capital, while also 
providing for every regular worker engaged in the business the 
minimum requirements of a secure and comfortable existence. 

It is not my intention in these brief remarks to elaborate 
these ideas. The initiative in securing a higher industrial 
efficiency belongs, upon the whole, at this time to the em- 
ployers. There is abundant evidence that American workers 
are, almost without exception, capable of showing sincerity 
and good faith in cooperating with management. We were 
greatly impressed in our session last evening by the admirable 
presentations of our British guest, Mr. Rowntree, who analyzed 
for us the things essential and just in the demands of labor in 
large industries. Good wages, good working conditions, se- 
curity in the holding of the job, and some opportunity to feel 
one is a co-worker in the enterprise, were the points most 
emphasized by this successful employer and wise social leader. 
The thing, however, that. pervaded Mr. Rowntree’s address, and 
that was avowed by him in his concluding sentences, is more 
vital than any mere devices or arrangements having to do with 
shop organization. This vital thing is the human touch, the 
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real desire for the well-being of all who are fellow-workers 
in any business undertaking. 

In the course of our sessions we shall have had the advantage 
of learning the experience of various American industries and 
business enterprises in trying to bring about a harmonious 
relationship, and to secure the substantial benefits that come 
from hearty zeal in working together. This morning we are 
to give our attention more particularly to the Government itself 
in its capacity as employer. Our first speaker is a prominent 
official of a great insurance company (Dr. Frankel), who has 
for some time past been in Washington at the invitation of 
the Hon. Will H. Hays, Postmaster General, in order to study 
the postal service from the standpoint of the modern employer. 
There are more than 300,000 postal employees; and in carrying 
on this enterprise our Government is acting as employer and 
manager for the largest single business undertaking in the 
world. It has been Dr. Frankel’s business to conduct an in- 
quiry into the conditions under which the great army of men 
and women employed in this postal service are carrying on 
their work. 

Uncle Sam as an employer has not in all respects realized 
the nature of his responsibilities, for the health and success 
of those who enlist officially in his service. Through the pro- 
fessional and civilian organizations of such great services as 
the Army and Navy, Uncle Sam also gives employment to great 
numbers, mostly young men. Slowly the notion has been mak- 
ing its way that young men in the Army and Navy are not 
merely serving as soldiers and sailors, but are also the wards 
of the Government in a period of tutelage, and that they are in 
due time to pass out into the spheres of citizenship and civilian 
employment. It is the business of the Government to use this 
opportunity to give every young man as good a training as 
possible in order that he may be a valuable citizen and a 
capable worker. 

Our states and cities have their armies of civilian employees, 
and are custodians of many persons in institutions of correction 
or of charity, where industrial systems are carried on. Some 
of our addresses this morning will bear upon the progress of 
these governmental agencies, in addition to the functions exer- 
cised by the national Government, as regards methods and con- 
ditions of employment. 
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There is reason to believe that we shall be able to bring 
better conditions into our industrial life. It is not alone 
through statistics of average family income, but also through 
much evidence of a more direct kind, that one may readily 
convince himself that upon the whole there is steady advance- 
ment in the welfare of workers. Hours are less arduous; edu- 
cational opportunities are more valuable in kind as well as 
more general than ever before. The worker is holding his 
place as a sovereign American citizen, and will further improve 
it. Multiplied by hundreds of thousands, he drives to his work 
in a small automobile, and does not envy his employer who 
drives in a larger one. His newspaper brings him a great fund 
of information and knowledge, and keeps him abreast of the 
affairs of the world. He has much yet to attain that it is rea- 
sonable for him to desire and to seek; but it is within the range 
of possibilities—through hearty cooperation with his fellow- 
workers, and through good understanding with the manage- 
ment of industry—to make his efforts decidedly more pro- 


ductive than they have ever been before. 
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PERSONNEL WORK IN THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


LEE K, FRANKEL 


° XO appreciate just what is being done under the auspices 
of the Welfare Division of the Postal Service, and to 
understand some of the reasons that have actuated us, 

one should have at least a perspective of conditions in the Post 

Office Department prior to the present administration. In 

particular, it is necessary to comprehend the reason for the 

statement made by Postmaster-General Hays, shortly after his 
induction into office, that what he wished to do was to humanize 
the Post Office Department. I am not speaking from any 
personal knowledge, other than the current reports in news- 
papers for years, and statements of employees. Apparently 
the conditions existing in the department were those of con- 
siderable repression, to put it very mildly. Men were demoted, 
dismissed, penalized, frequently for reasons that were trivial 
and frequently as a result of prejudice on the part of super- 
visory officers. Little opportunity was given to an employee 
for self-expression. If he presented a grievance, the result 
frequently was that he was either demoted or discharged. 

While there was the privilege of appeal to the department, in 

many instances appeals came to subordinate officials in the de- 

partment who passed on them in a perfunctory manner; and as 

a rule confirmed the ruling of the particular post office from 

which a grievance or complaint came. 

These are conditions that are alleged to have existed, ‘That 
they existed to some extent is evidenced by the fact that within 
the past years there have grown up in the department, largely 
for mutual protection, a number of employees’ associations. 
There are today eight large associations of postal employees 
in the department. The Letter Carriers have an Association 
comprising over fifty thousand men. There are two Asso- 
ciations of Post Office Clerks; two Associations of Rural Letter 
Carriers; there is an Association of Supervisory Officials; the 
Railway Mail Clerks have their own organization; and I was 
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astonished to find, a few months ago, that even the so-called 
Post Office laborers, who do the rough work, have their organi- 
zation known as the National Association of Post Office 
Laborers. In the main, these associations today represent a 
very large percentage of employees in Post Office work; and 
if you will recall, or just keep in mind, that there are today in 
these various services approximately 325,000 Post Office em- 
ployees, you will begin to realize the problem that confronted us, 

Regarding these associations, I should add this one fact: 
Five of them—the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, the Railway 
Mail Clerks, and two others—are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and have brought about a rather interest- 
ing problem. That was the situation confronting us—organi- 
zations endeavoring to promote their own interests, endeavor- 
ing to try to do the best they could for their individual 
members. On the other hand, practically all the rules and 
regulations of the Department are the result of legislation by 
Congress, which cannot be changed by the act of any individual 
man but can only be altered by act of Congress. The law of 
course has placed certain responsibilities, duties and powers on 
the officials in the Department, from the Postmaster-General 
down. Therefore, any plan in the attempt to bring about better 
industrial understanding, better relations among employees, 
necessarily had to take into consideration the existing rules 
and regulations. 

I am going to describe our endeavor to try to bring about 
a better understanding on the part of employees and secondly, 
to bring about better conditions in the post offices and in the 
various sub-stations. 

Complaints had reached the Department, in many cases, re- 
garding the actual physical surroundings of employees. In 
a six weeks’ trip I took last summer, I had it brought home 
to me clearly in many cases that working conditions were not 
conditions under which employees of any kind ought to labor. 
I need merely mention, for example, one large post office, in 
the South, where in order to get room they built a mezzanine 
floor. It was an old federal building; and the height between 
floor and ceiling on the mezzanine was just seven feet. In 


other words, men and women were working on a floor with 
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practically no ventilation, and with artificial light in use all 
the time. The same conditions were found with regard to 
toilets, rest-rooms or “ swing rooms”’ as they call them in the 
Department, where men and women congregate during the so- 
called “swing period ”’. 

The result was a questionnaire, sent out to all postmasters 
in the first- and second-class offices, which with branch stations 
number approximately 4,000. These questionnaires have 
given exceptionally interesting information with reference to 
conditions which should be changed at a comparatively early 
date. 

The other problem however is the problem of intangible 
things, the problem of promotion, retirement, efficiency rat- 
ings, and all the things that affect men and women in their 
ordinary working lives. We had to find the means of giving 
to the individual employee the thought that notwithstanding 
the fact that he was but one peg out of 325,000, he might never- 
theless have the opportunity of bringing his case to the notice 
of the Postmaster-General. That was the thing we had to 
consider. It was accomplished in two ways. 

First of all in each city where there are first-class post 
offices, we have organized Local Welfare Councils. These 
councils are made up of representatives of the various groups 
of employees in the post office; that is, letter carriers, postal 
clerks, supervisory officials, motor vehicle employees and la- 
borers, railway mail clerks, and rural letter carriers, if they 
wish to have representation. The Council meets periodically. 
A man who has a grievance may present it to the Council. 
He may, if he desires, appear there and produce witnesses. 
Consideration is given to his case and a recommendation is 
made to the postmaster. The recommendation requires an 
affirmative vote of the majority of representatives in the Coun- 
cil. The postmaster may or may not act upon the reconi- 
mendation of the Council. He has the authority tov make 
rulings and if he has acted affirmatively, the case is naturally 
closed. If, however, his ruling should still be contrary to 
the recommendation of the Local Welfare Council, the em- 
ployee has the right to appeal from the decision of the post- 
master to the Post Office Department in Washington. 

The claim has been made in the past that appeals which have 
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come to the department in Washington have been reviewed, 
not by the higher officials, but by subordinate employees who 
have treated them in a perfunctory manner. To overcome 
this, there has been organized at Washington a National Wel- 
fare Council, made up of two delegates from each of the eight 
large National Associations. In other words sixteen men 
meet with me periodically in Washington. They represent 
325,000 employees. An appeal to the department from a 
decision of an administrative officer, particularly from the post- 
master, is to be referred to the National Welfare Council for 
consideration. The recommendation and opinion of the Na- 
tional Council are transmitted to the Postmaster-General. 
He thus has before him illuminating information to guide him 
in his decision. We believe that in this way we are giving 
each employee an opportunity for self-expression. Each man 
gets his day in court. He has an opportunity of appearing 
before a jury of his peers. As many of you know, who have 
had work of this kind to do, the decision of the jury in many 
cases is adverse to the contention of the particular employee. 
As a rule where a jury of this kind confirms the contention of 
the employee, the supervisory official may assume that the 
jury is right. The ruling of the postmaster in many caxes 
will be materially influenced by the recommendation which 
comes from his Local Council. 

This is only one phase of the Local Council work. What 
we are trying to do is not to treat the subject entirely from 
the negative standpoint; there are other things which the 
Local Councils are to consider. It is our hope that suggestions 
for the improvement of the service will emanate from the 
Councils. They will try to develop a finer morale. They will 
conduct classes of instruction, for the education of postal em- 
pioyees in their duties. They will bring about a spirit of 
brotherhood and companionship. For example, in Washing- 
ton we have 2600 employees in the Post Office Department 
proper. They are largely clerks. We have organized there, 
a Departmental Welfare Council. Each division in the Post 
Office Department is represented by a delegate in this Council. 
The Council has sub-committees on cafeteria, rest-rooms, first- 
aid rooms, library, entertainment etc. You will be surprised to 
know that in the departmental building in Washington, with 
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2600 employees, there has not been, until this time, a rest- 
room for women. There has been no first-aid room. The 
cafeteria in the past was of a very indifferent kind and inade- 
quate to render proper service. 

Instead of having a special employee to develop personnel 
work, the Council has used its sub-committees for this purpose. 
It is amazing to see how in the last three months men and 
women employees on these sub-committees, who have never 
heretofore had anything of this kind to do, have accepted the 
responsibilities placed upon them. They have made studies of 
existing conditions, have gotten the advice and help of experts, 
and today are making really admirable recommendations for 
improvements in working conditions in the departmental build- 
ing. A well-equipped first-aid room has recently been opened 
and a new cafeteria is in process of preparation. A library 
will shortly be installed. Courses of instruction are being 
organized, 

We are confident that if the men and women in the depart- 
ment are given the opportunity of getting together, of ex- 
pressing their thoughts, of voicing their ideas, and of offering 
suggestions, we shall build up morale and materially improve 
conditions in the Post Office Department. 

An intimate study of employment policy has been made. 
Dr. Mosher has for three months made a study of rating and 
promotion, salaries etc., and will probably explain his work 
in the paper which he is contributing to this volume.’ 

To conclude, the fundamental idea in the welfare work is to 
give opportunity to everyone for self-expression without fear 
lest what he says may affect his position; to give everyone the 
opportunity not merely to voice grievances but, better, to make 
suggestions and recommendations which will benefit not merely 
325,000 employees but eventually a much larger group of 
people—the 110,000,000 men, women and children in the 
United States who are in daily contact with the Post Office 
Department. 


1 See page 172 
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THE ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL-CONFERENCE PLAN 


PAYSON IRWIN 
Formerly Chief of Industrial Service Branch, Army Ordnance, War 
Department 


Island works organization and the Arsenal Orders 

Branch is full of picturesque, dramatic and very human 
episodes ; but that history has not yet been told and may never 
be told completely. The experiments had one brief burst of 
nation-wide publicity, in September, 1919, when through the 
mistaken zeal of a War Department official a wholly false ac- 
count of the Rock Island activities was foisted upon the public. 
To this day there is a wide-spread belief that Rock Island 
Arsenal had become a little Russia, in spite of the fact that the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Ordnance denied the truth 
of the reports. The publicity, of course, brought the reaction- 
ary, conservative, liberal, and radical hornets buzzing belli- 
gerently or delightedly about the ears of all concerned. But 
when, after many investigations and inquiries, reactionary and 
radical found that the published stories were false and that 
what was going on was very simple and businesslike, their un- 
wonted interest in Rock Island subsided. The publicity, how- 
ever, gave to the very respectable Army Ordnance Department 
a terrorized shock from which to this day it has scarcely recov- 
ered. But this intense drama, in which the protagonist was 
the constructive spirit in industry and the antagonist was 
ignorance and inertia and fear, must be told some other time. 
Part of it will be told in the report soon to be issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. No one who was in the thick of 
the work will entirely accept the valuation placed upon the 
men and the events by an outside observer, but I wish to record 
my appreciation of the comprehensive and penetrating work 
of Mr. E. S. Smith of the Division of Industrial Studies. The 
principal historical facts, however, can be sketched briefly. 
During the winter of ’18-19 the Chief of Ordnance, Major- 
General C. C. Williams, believing the relation between the em- 
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ployees of the manufacturing arsenals and the Ordnance offi- 
cials could be improved by systematic handling of the contacts, 
established the war-time Industrial Service Section as a part of 
the peace-time Ordnance organization, and approved a plan 
for developing Works Committees. About the same time a 
group of employees of Rock Island Arsenal were seeking sup- 
port for a proposal to utilize the surplus facilities of the 
arsenals to manufacture supplies for all departments of the 
Government. War-time demands had greatly enlarged the 
permanent plants of the department, and the proponents of 
the scheme believed it possible to keep large forces of men at 
work if a business-like attempt was made to secure the supply 
orders of the government. The support of the Secretary of 
War was secured and the Arsenal Orders Branch was estab- 
lished in Ordnance with the duty of bidding on departmental 
supplies and aiding the Arsenals in executing successful bids. 
The work of the reconstituted Industrial Service Section was 
under way by this time and as Rock Island Arsenal was the 
largest as well as the most progressive of the plants, the plan 
for an organized contact was put up to the commanding officer, 
Col. Harry B. Jordan, and to the representatives of the em- 
ployees. After a series of conferences the works organization 
was established on July 1, 1919. As the organization got into 
movement the curve of success mounted rapidly. During the 
following winter, when the undesirable publicity brought offi- 
cial and unofficial investigators by the score, the plan secured 
high commendation for its effectiveness; one executive of a 
great corporation with an extensive knowledge of industrial 
relations, after a careful investigation at the Arsenal, pro- 
nounced it the most successful works organization in America. 
In the late spring of 1920, however, the curve of success 
dropped sharply. The Arsenal Orders Branch became in- 
volved in difficulties; powerful reactionary forces within and 
without the department, aided by the poor judgment of and 
the poor advice given to the employee representatives, wrecked 
Arsenal Orders and halted the development of industrial rela- 
tions. The Rock Island Works Council escaped annihilation 
only by the miracle of its own vitality. Since that time it has 
lived through lesser shocks. Whether it recovers the splendid 
spirit of cooperation and fine effectiveness of results of its first 
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year depends wholly on the vision, the fair-mindedness, and 
the ability of Ordnance officials. 

The phase of the Rock Island experience I wish to em- 
phasize this morning is less picturesque than its story. It con- 
cerns itself with the mechanics of a works organization. 

In discussions concerning employee representation one of the 
commonest remarks heard is that the form of organization is 
immaterial ; that the spirit counts for everything. If this were 
true, then organization is a matter of indifference in any field; 
an ox-cart is as good as a motor car; there would be no choice 
between a raft and a liner, and no one would care whether they 
lived in a republic or an absolute monarchy. In a day when 
so little thought is given to the spirit of endeavor and so much 
to the mechanics, it seems ironic to emphasize in industrial 
relations the importance of the mechanical. This insistence, 
however, is not to disparage a right spirit in industrial rela- 
tions, but to urge the necessity of a well-designed machine for 
the expression of that spirit; to urge that clumsy, cumber- 
some, and often dishonest works organizations give way to 
simple, direct and effective machinery for cooperation between 
managers and producers. 

First, let me quickly outline the Rock Island plan. The main 
body of the organization is the Central Council, composed of 
three representatives from each of the thirteen departments, in- 
cluding the administrative offices. These representatives are 
elected by secret ballot, controlled by the employees; the man- 
agement’s only part in the election is to provide a timekeeper, 
in association with two employee judges, who certify to an 
employee’s eligibility to vote in a given shop. No employee 
who has the power of recommending employment, promotion 
or discharge is eligible to act as a departmental representative. 

These thirty-nine elected representatives form the Central 
Council. The chairman of the Central Council with four mem- 
bers of the Council are chosen to meet with the Commanding 
Officer and four of his principal assistants as a Joint Confer- 
ence Committee. From the Central Council are also selected 
two members for each of the standing committees necessary 
for the transaction of business. 

The two members of each standing committee meet regularly 


each week with two representatives of the management as a 
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Joint Standing Committee for conference on all matters related 
to the subjects assigned to that committee. Each standing com- 
mittee has assigned to it a definite work, such as production, 
rates of pay, shop discipline etc. 

Departmental representatives may be recalled by the usual 
procedure, and a referendum may originate with the manage- 
ment, the Central Council or with the constituencies. 

The three representatives of each department are,-of course, 
in contact with the management representative of their de- 
partment and on all minor matters confer with him. If they 
cannot come to an understanding on any subject, or it is beyond 
the jurisdiction of the foreman to give a decision, the matter 
then goes to the proper standing committee for its action and 
recommendations; the civilian or officer in charge of the de- 
partment and the selected departmental representative auto- 
matically becoming members of the standing committee. 

If groups of employees desire to have matters considered the 
same procedure is followed. If a standing committee cannot 
arrive at a recommendation and comes to an impasse, the matter 
is then referred to the Joint Conference Committee. The Joint 
Conference Committee meets regularly once in two weeks and 
otherwise at the call of the commanding officer. Matters 
which have not been satisfactorily disposed of by standing 
committees come before the Conference Committee for dis- 
cussion; but its more important function is the discussion of 
matters of policy upon which the commanding officer may im- 
mediately make his ruling. 

It was expressly agreed that there should be no abridg- 
ment of the right of men to seek the commanding officer directly 
for the presentation of any subject, but during my experience 
with the organization this right was not exercised. 

None of the parts of the mechanism are particularly new, 
unless it be one feature of the standing committees; but the 
selection and combination of the parts has given a machine with 
no lost motion. The effectiveness of the organization as a 
whole was due to its simplicity, directness and swiftness of 
action. The one new feature, so far as I am aware, is the ar- 
rangement made for the augmentation of the normal standing 
committee of four members by the shop foreman and the de- 
partmental council member whenever questions arise that are 
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of importance to a specific department. This not alone brings 
into the discussion the intimate knowledge of the men con- 
cerned but overcomes the objections raised by many works 
organizations to representation by others than the crafts con- 
cerned. This is of particular importance in all questions con- 
cerning working conditions and rates of pay, for craftsmen will 
not willingly permit these questions to be settled without full 
opportunity of presenting the craft point of view, and when 
such settlements are forced upon them without this opportun- 
ity there is left a resentment that accumulates intensity until 
it bursts into protesting action. Yet human beings will often 
submit to adverse decisions if they feel they have had full op- 
portunity to present their side and develop their arguments. 

Those who are familiar with the mechanics of works organi- 
zations, and who have followed my brief description, will ask 
a question that has been asked about the Rock Island plan many 
times: What arrangement is made for the committees to vote 
on questions? Outside of the Central Council, composed of the 
workers themselves, there is no voting. Here is the key to the 
plan and the basis of some general principles I believe of utmost 
importance. 

The original agreement upon which was based the order es- 
tablishing the works organization contained the following 
preamble: 


In order to establish a definitely organized means of 
communication and conference between the management 
and the employees of the Rock Island Arsenal, the fol- 
lowing plan is adopted, 
“As a means of communication and conference” the organi- 
zation was designed. It is a simple mechanism for handling 
in a routine manner the relations between employees and man- 
agement. It has no arbitration committees; it has neither the 
spirit nor the form of a grievance committee. It does not 
pretend to give to committees powers which they do not pos- 
sess. It does not provide elaborate means for make-believe 
settlement of disputes, which in another part of the constitu- 
tions of works organizations are usually given to some execu- 
tive for real settlement. It is an attempt to provide machin- 
ery for considering and discussing immediately and at their 
source the problems that arise when human beings work to- 
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gether for a common purpose and which, when left uncon- 
sidered, provoke grievances and dissipate morale. The Rock 
Island plan was conceived with a deep belief in the value to 
industry of constant cooperation between the workers and the 
management ; in the belief that the problems arising out of the 
relation of a man to his job should be handled in the same 
systematic, efficient way that the problems arising in the 
engineering, the finance, and the sales departments were being 
handled. These problems are not matters of disputes and 
votes, but are matters for which effective means to an end must 
be found, and these are found by discussion and conference, 
trial and error. This is the ideal, in my belief, that must be 
kept in view in planning a works organization. 

There is, however, another factor—a most important factor. 
There must be centers of responsibility and decision. I am 
tempted to digress and support my statement with explanation 
and illustration, for this simple fact is lost sight of or else 
left without defense in much of the current talk about social 
and political as well as industrial organizations. Its neglect 
is at the bottom of much loose talk about democracy—indus- 
trial and political; ignoring it encourages a valuation of com- 
mittees that experience does not warrant. I shall, however, 
let the assertion stand and merely say that with our present 
methods of industrial organization the centers of responsibility 
and decision are executives and any attempt to substitute for 
them committees of decision and execution will fail. Let us 
then be honest in our recognition of this fact where works or- 
ganizations are planned. The workers are not fooled one bit 
when they are handed ponderous organizations which with 
elaborate systems of meetings and ballotings camouflage the 
impotence of the worker. Much of the opposition of the work- 
ers to works organizations is due to their resentment at being 
thought so stupid and gullible that they will swallow these 
obvious decoys. As a matter of fact, employees do not resent 
executives having the power of decision. What they do resent, 
and rightly, is that decisions of immense importance to their 
lives should be made by autocratic executives without their 
point of view even being considered. 

But while decisions are ultimately up to the management, 
there must be insistence that those decisions be based on full 
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knowledge of all the facts. And that full knowledge can be 
had only by conference with all those concerned. The man in 
a position of power who never enlarges his basis of decision 
by conference will ignominiously fail of accomplishment. The 
successful managers of industry twenty years ago began to see 
the enhancement of their power through constant conference 
with subordinates in all the technical and administrative 
branches of their organizations, but they failed, and most of 
them still fail, to recognize the still greater power they would 
gain if they adopted the same methods in the field of industrial 
relations. But the executive who is an autocrat in industrial 
relations will as surely lose place to the conferring executive as 
the autocrat already has lost out in the engineering and finance 
departments. The Rock Island plan gives to executives a group 
of advisers with official sanction. 

Another point of honesty must be at the bottom of any plan. 
Works organizations must have real problems to deal with or 
else the employers are wasting time and money and hopes in 
cooperating to form them. They are houses built on sand 
crashing when the slightest wind blows. The heart of the 
problems of industry, outside of finance and sales, is in pro- 
duction, wages and working conditions. An employer who is 
not ready to discuss these with his workers, and does not see 
the great advantage to himself in discussing them in an orderly 
routine, should let works organizations severely alone. Other- 
wise, he will be hoisted by his own petard when the appointed 
time comes, 

I have suggested in a most meager way some of the basic 
principles which the Rock Island experience illustrates. The 
truth of them and the importance of them I hope will be self- 
evident. I must, however, expressly disclaim any intention of 
offering the Rock Island conference plan as a mechanism to be 
lifted bodily and established indiscriminately in industrial 
plants. Works organizations have been brought in much dis- 
repute by using one type of organization for all sorts of estab- 
lishments. While the basic principles apply to any plant, the 
specific organization for each plant should be designed to fit 
the size, personnel, purpose etc. of that plant. 

As we become more earnest and honest and efficient in our 
aitempts to handle systematically the business of industrial re- 
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lations, the form of organization will become even more simpli- 
fied, until it will bear little likeness to works organizations as 
we now know them. The “ means of communication and con- 
ference’”’ will be through an industrial relations department 
with a strong family resemblance to the finance, sales and 
engineering departments. It will be in constant contact with 
representatives of the employees and the machinery for this 
contact will be reduced to its simplest form. 

And this development will take place whether our present 
private ownership of industry persists or is replaced by some 
form of industrial guilds. The problems of industrial relations 
will be with us no matter who owns the industry—workers, 
state, or capitalist. 
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tween the devil and the deep blue sea in their attitude 

toward the workingman. If they adopt the plan of days 
gone by and work employees eight or more hours per day on 
a steady grind without provision for any form of relaxation, 
they are soon marked as slave-drivers and are loathed by the 
men, condemned by the press, and ostracized by the public. 

On the other hand if the employers of labor, in their 
endeavor to make their men happier, provide suitable work- 
ing conditions including social and welfare facilities, they are 
oftentimes accused of instituting such measures as a smoke- 
screen to cover their real attitude toward labor. Their actions 
are satirized by the politicians and their motives are impugned 
by shallow vote-seeking candidates. 

Rockefeller, Carnegie, Morgan, John Mitchell and Samuel 
Gompers in their fields, whatever the criticism of them in 
other respects, have done more for science, education and the 
public welfare than any group of institutions, universities or 
colleges in the world. Nevertheless they are daily made the 
subject of vitriolic attacks by unprincipled political leaders or 
by narrow-minded persons. I venture to predict that these 
great men, who are now so roughly abused, will in the next 
generation or so stand out among the greatest public bene- 
factors known to mankind. 

A very similar situation exists, today, in the administration 
of our correctional institutions. If the prisoner is worked with 
the idea alone of getting everything out of him that is possible 
from a productive standpoint, the prison administrator is quickly 
dubbed a brute and a slave-driver of the worst sort. If, on the 
other hand, opportunities for education, training, and welfare 
are afforded, in order to improve the physical, social and moral 
conditions of the offender and to prepare him properly for his. 
eventual return to society, the prison administrator is soon 
berated as a faddist and a mollycoddler. 
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If we are able to continue our success in making a first-class 
demonstration of thoroughly modern administrative employ- 
ment and training systems in New Jersey State institutions, we 
shall have contributed much toward the solution of the prob- 
lems of industrial management. We have assumed that if we 
can take the average unskilled, under-developed, disillusioned 
and skeptical prisoners in the State Prison and lead them to 
become careful and enthusiastic workmen, then surely it would 
be easy to do the same thing and better with free workingmen. 
Three and one-half years ago we inherited an old prison plant, 
much of which was nearly one hundred years old. It was in- 
adequate, dingy and disgraceful in almost every particular 
and had to be converted into a modern industrial reformatory. 
Surely no business executive ever faced a more discouraging 
outlook than we when we began. Our success thus far leads 
us to believe that in job analysis, in training and in placement 
we are on the right track. 

In all of our work on occupational placement we have em- 
phasized three distinct phases, namely, vocational and trade 
training, industrial work and discipline. We firmly believe in 
the importance of these distinctions. These distinctions are 
made not for effect or for theoretical purposes, but are abso- 
lutely essential for the successful placement of the individual 
prisoner. Of course, industrial management may not now make- 
these distinctions but I think it will, for it seems proper to de- 
mand or expect a greater share of general social responsibility 
from our workshops and industries than society now commonly 
receives. “ Suitable working conditions are absolutely necessary 
for the social success of men, and every industry should feel a 
certain moral obligation to secure the successful adaptation of 
its employees. While this may be argued on moral grounds 
with considerable force, it can be argued even more effectively 
on the grounds of the ultimate return to the industry, inasmuch 
as we may take it for granted that the happier a man is in his 
work the more suitable will be his employment, and no man 
is happy in his work, if the work does not offer a certain degree 
of educational advancement, a direct interest in some particular 
aspect of the output and some degree of moral responsibility 
to the management, to his fellows and to the consuming public: 

For prison purposes we combine vocational and trade trairi- 
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ing under one head, meaning by this that occupational place- 
ment is made principally for purposes of training. The work 
may be entirely manual, or entirely academic, or both, depend- 
ing upon the type of placement to be secured. If the man 
works in the automobile tag shop there is no very great demand 
for any academic training; if the man is being educated as a 
bookkeeper his training may be almost wholly of an academic 
nature. Ordinarily, however, it will be necessary to correlate 
school and shop in vocational and trade training. The purpose 
of trade training, as I understand it, is to furnish a man with 
an intelligent interest in his work as well as to furnish him 
with the proper technique and facility. In such training there 
is, of course, a heavy emphasis upon learning through definite 
instruction, which may be more or less formal, according to the 
nature of the work. 

In industrial Work the occupational assignment involves 
wparticularly production, output, maintenance, general construc- 
ition and concrete results. Here the emphasis is upon the prod- 
uct rather than upon the training and the assignee is expected 
“to give practical marketable results. When industrial work is 
- correlated with trade training it is a sort of graduate trade 
training school, in which a man acquires industrial speed and 
‘facility, standardizes his output and perfects his skill. This 
‘is the journeyman stage of his industrial training, while the 

vocational training belongs to the novice stage and the trade 
training to the apprentice stage of the man’s development. 

The disciplinary value of occupational assignment comes 
ffrom the training which it gives a man in persistent, careful 
«and responsible work. A Many of our prisoners have never done 
van honest day’s work, or have never stuck at one job for any 
serious length of time, or have never reached the stage of 
accuracy, care and trustworthiness that would enable them to 
obtain remunerative employment. There is a certain moral 
side to every man’s work. To impart trustworthiness is a 
definite duty in any form of industrial training. It is, I think, 
unfortunate that our commercial shops and industries do not 

more positively encourage the development of industrial moral- 

ity. Inducements should be offered to keep a man from shirk- 

ing, to increase his accuracy, to make him more careful of his 

-materials and tools and more conscientious in his effort and 
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the use of his time. It is the absence of moral responsibility 
which predisposes a man toward anti-social conduct. From 
small beginnings, such as conscienceless loafing, petty thiev- 
ing of materials, slipshod work and wastefulness of materials, 
many men start on the steep decline toward actual criminal 
offenses. Frequently such beginnings lead to a warped view 
of social responsibility. Frequently, however, these are signs 
of an original defective personality or of unfortunate environ- 
ment or training’ In all prison work there is a heavy respon- 
sibility for giving definite training, both direct and indirect, 
in these industrial virtues. Unless a man gets from his occu- 
pational assignments a definite respect and desire for con- 
scientious labor, his industrial training cannot be said to be 
complete 

Passing from this statement of our aims and purposes to 
practical explanation of how we attacked the whole problem, 
I should like to describe eight steps which we have followed 
in making job analyses and occupational placements at the 
New Jersey State Prison. I will describe these steps in the 
order of their sequence as we took them. You will see that 
perhaps some of the later steps should have been made first, 
but it was important to do the work and do it at once and to 
leave modifications and improvements for later consideration. 

1. Our first step was to make a general survey of the prison 
to determine the status of the existing work, the official per- 
sonnel, the methods of administration, the record system used 
in recording the conduct, effort and performance of the pris- 
oners, and the general condition of the plant as a whole. 

2. Our second step was to re-plan the existing shops, utilizing 
the best information obtainable as to how similar plants were 
actually laid out in the business world. We asked the manu- 
facturers of machinery to submit the best plans they knew of 
for the lay-out of the machinery in our proposed new plant. 
These were taken and looked over by our own staff and a plot 
plan was made of each industry, so as to route the materials 
through the plant in proper manner without waste of motion 
and so as to make each unit of the plant available for training 
purposes as well as for production. 

3. Our next step was to make a general survey of the prison 
population. This was done by means of the army group tests. 
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The purpose of this survey was to determine the general dis- 
tribution of the prisoners with respect to intelligence and edu- 
cational training. In view of the work done elsewhere on the 
psychological aspects of various occupations, the result of this 
survey indicated the broad lines of the occupational possi- 
bilities of the men in the prison. We could not know what 
to expect in the way of the industrial possibilities of the 
prisoners without first knowing their intellectual and educa- 
tional capabilities. As a result of this first survey, we could 
actually predict the number of men suitable for certain general 
industrial levels and we recommended that the occupations 
to be installed should be based upon the number of men avail- 
able at the different levels. 

4. Having surveyed the population, our next step was to 
survey the industries as they then stood. This was done first 
by studying the existing new shops intensively with respect to 
their organization and the types of work and second by study- 
ing the comparatively unstandardized occupations elsewhere 
throughout the prison. The survey was conducted by means 
of an individual questionnaire applied by our industrial psy- 
chologist to each man at work and by conferences with my in- 
dustrial assistants, with the shop officers and with other prison 
officials. This work enabled us to make up a table of industrial 
organization. In this table we scaled each of the jobs in each 
shop. That is to say, we rated each definite job on the basis of 
its demands with respect to intelligence, education, degree of 
skill and responsibility. The purpose of this survey was to 
show us the various pigeon-holes into which we could sort the 
new men as they came in for assignment. This enabled us to 
recommend men for specific assignments on a scientific basis. 
In other words, after knowing how many “ holes”’ there were, 
which were square, which round, which triangular, and so on, 
we were able to fit our “pegs” accordingly because we 
determined their conformation by means of our entrance 
examinations. 

5. As this work progressed and was improved, it became 
necessary for us to have more detailed information regarding 
the specific duties associated with each job. We therefore pre- 
pared a job specification card. This card was designed so as to 
be universally applicable throughout the prison. It was so 
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arranged that each job could be easily described by encircling 
numerous details presented on the card. We have applied this 
specification card very successfully in our last survey of the 
prison print-shop. Our method was to have each detailed job 
described and rated independently by the shop instructor and 
by the industrial psychologist. These independent ratings 
were then harmonized and approved by the supervisor of prison 
industries. ‘This gave us much more accurate and more de- 
tailed information regarding each job. In other words, it was 
a more accurate measurement of the “ holes” into which we 
expected to insert our “ pegs ”’. 

6. To correspond to this increased accuracy in the specifica- 
tions for the jobs, we developed a qualification card to represent 
more accurately the individual capabilities of our men. It in- 
cludes a statement of a man’s intelligence classification, mental 
age, degree of education, temperamental traits, occupational 
history, general industrial rating, and so on. The purpose 
of this qualification card was to enable us to compare more 
accurately the capabilities of each man with the requirements of 
the job to which we desired to assign him. This comparison 
of man-qualification cards with job-specification cards was 
made the basis of our survey of the new prison printing in- 
dustry. Our separate report indicates how feasible the system 
is. For example, we found that a man who had previously 
been a boiler-maker and had become quite competent as a 
pressman was reassigned for training as a compositor. He had 
practically all the qualifications to make him a successful press- 
man and almost none of those required to make him a success- 
ful compositor. As a matter of fact, he did succeed as a press- 
man and failed as a compositor. 

7. Under this improved system and with the additional in- 
formation furnished thereby, we have been in a good position 
to make highly suitable adjustments of men and assignments. 
We have been recommending men for assignment on the basis 
of their qualifications and the demands of the various jobs. 
We have established a cross-index file which shows immedi- 
ately which men are suitable for assignment to any type of 
work. That is, if the assigning officer wishes to place a man 
at suitable work he has these recommendations to follow, or if 
he wishes to select a man for a particular job he will have a list 
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of men from whom to choose. This very greatly reduces the 
work of the assigning officer because it enables him at once to 
assign a particular man to work or to fill a particular vacancy 
withaman. This system also materially increased the accuracy 
of his assignments because it is systematic and scientifically 
sound, At the same time, the lists of men available for par- 
ticular jobs indicate the lines along which expansion of prison 
industries should take place. This is made clear in our last 
Annual Report for the prison, which pointed out the numbers 
of men available for different general types of work. It 
showed, for example, that there are four times as many men 
available for such work as is offered in the shop where auto- 
mobile markers are made than can now be employed in that 
type of industry, while for the type of work which the shoe- 
manufacturing shop offers there are once again as many men 
available as can now be employed. On the other hand, not a 
sufficient number of high-grade men are available for the needs 
of the print shop, so that it is now necessary to assign men to 
that shop who are not mentally competent to receive that voca- 
tional and trade training with a view to making commercial 
use of it later. Another use of this system is to indicate the 
reasons for maladjustments. If a man is not making a success 
at his assignment, such a man can easily be referred to the 
psychologist for special industrial diagnosis. The psychologist 
will then compare his industrial qualifications with the demands 
of his work and determine what are the causes in the individual 
case for the failure in assignment. It may be that the work 
is either too easy or too hard for the man; it may be that the 
man is not applying himself to the best of his abilities; it may 
be that some external condition is the cause of his mal- 
adjustment. 

8. This leads to another phase of the question of industrial 
fitness. As Professor Walter Dill Scott has so clearly pointed 
out, the full duty of the industrial psychologist or personnel 
manager is not accomplished when a suitable man has been 
found for the job or a suitable job for the man. The big 
problem is to keep a man happy in his work. The square 
“peg ”’ may have been fitted into the square “ hole”’, and yet 
conditions may so change either the size or the shape of the 
“ peg” or the “ hole”’ so as to produce a misfit. It is our obli- 
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gation, therefore, constantly to observe conditions and to en- 
deavor to keep men adjusted both happily and successfully in 
their work. This means that we must keep in close touch 
with changing shop conditions and with those conditions which 
may arise to influence the man or the men in the shop. Thus 
the introduction of a new machine into a shop or the reorgani- 
zation of the shop work may throw out of adjustment some of 
the men who were originally well assigned, or it may be that 
the change in an officer or in the working conditions will so 
affect the mental processes of the men in the shop that mal- 
adjustment is a consequence. The assigning officer, therefore, 
must not feel satisfied merely to have placed a man in the shop. 
It is his duty to keep in close touch with those conditions which 
influence the men and those changes which take place in the 
shop, so as to make the readjustment which may be necessary. 
For example, in our print shop a man was so successfully as- 
signed as a press-feeder that he incurred the disapproval of 
the rest of the men in the shop, who accused him of “ spoiling 
the job”. He was making more than twice as many impres- 
sions as any other man. This man became maladjusted be- 
cause of the antagonism which his industry and skill brought 
down upon his head. In another case a man very successfully 
assigned became maladjusted and disturbed half a dozen other 
men because he worked so successfully and rapidly that he did 
an ordinary day’s work in half a day, with the result that in his 
spare time he annoyed the other men. In the first case it was 
necessary to raise the standard of work for the shop as a whole 
in order to keep a successful man adjusted. In the second case 
it was necessary to increase the amount and variety of the 
work to be done by the individual man, or else to release him 
from the shop after he had completed the allotted day’s work. 
The instances in which men are failures because the work is 
too hard for them or the instruction insufficient, are, of course, 
fairly obvious. 

49. In order to keep men adjusted and in order to carry out 
the training aspects of occupational assignments in the prison, 
it is necessary to modify training methods from time to time. 
Stagnation always tends to lower the morale of a shop and the 
morale of the individual workers, while progress tends to raise 
it. The successful shop, therefore, shows continued progress 
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with respect either to its equipment, or to its materials, or to its 
organization, or to its training methods. A successful shop 
will usually grow and expand and this growth or expansion 
ordinarily entails some modifications in the work done. Also, 
as we learn more and more about the management of the fac- 
tory, we see ways and means of improving the working con- 
ditions or otherwise increasing the efficiency of the work. The 
time comes when it is necessary to correlate the shop work with 
some form of school work or to correlate the work of one shop 
with the work of another shop. /In our department, therefore, 
every effort is made to correldte the work of the Division of 
Education and Classification with the work of the Division of 
Labor. A fine spirit of cooperation exists between these two 
divisions, based on the strong desire of the Division of Labor 
that each shop shall offer a positive training value to each man 
employed therein and on the equally strong desire of the 
Division of Education and Classification to suggest ways and 
means for developing the work along the lines most effectively 
adapted to the qualifications of the men to be employed. 
Similarly, the work of both of these divisions is closely related 
to the work of the Division of Parole and Domestic Relations. 
It is assumed that all of the work of the prison is designed to 
increase the chances of the man’s success on parole. It is, 
therefore, necessary to appreciate the purposes and the policies 
of the Parole Division and to coordinate the types of training 
offered with the opportunities for employment afforded in the 
environment to which a man will return. I believe this co- 
ordination between these three divisions is one of the most 
precious possessions of the department in relation to the cor- 
rectional value of the training offered in our institutions. 

10. At the present time the psychologist has little more 
than entered upon successful methods of trade testing. Most 
of the methods now in use are intelligence tests and tests of 
motor coordination. The work done in the army has not 
proved as successful as was hoped. Methods of trade test- 
ing are now receiving the close attention of most of the psy- 
chological laboratories and research psychological bureaus. 
In our own work at the State Prison we are hoping to accom- 
plish some definite results along these lines during the coming 
year. It is our plan to elaborate our system of examining in 
the direction of definite tests of occupational predisposition. 
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We have perfected our measurements of intelligence about as 
far as is necessary and have succeeded in reducing the time 
requirements toa minimum. We have materially reduced the 
amount of time ordinarily required for intelligence testing and 
we plan to use this saved time in the direction of tests of voca- 
tional aptitudes. This will involve not only closer study of 
the men themselves, but also closer psychological analysis of 
the work processes. We shall follow our former policy of 
working on the grosser aspects first and the finer aspects second. 
We, therefore, intend first to study the major degrees of motor 
coordination and skill required and perhaps later to follow 
these with more refined analyses. These should in turn lead 
to the development of suggestions for improving the methods 
of training, because when the work processes have been 
analyzed into their constituent parts we may see possibilities of 
making new combinations in the processes required. 

I would reiterate with Scott that to keep a man successfully 
adjusted is almost as important as to make the initial adjust- 
ment. The commercial industries have made definite steps 
along the lines of industrial selection and placement. Many 
of the more advanced industries through their welfare depart- 
ments have developed devices for sustaining the morale of 
their employees at a higher level. The coordination of such 
departments of welfare with departments of personnel in any 
commercial industry is fully as important as the correlation in 
our department of the several divisions previously mentioned. 
Obviously we must know a man’s temperament, his peculiar 
aptitudes, his previous training and predispositions. It follows 
then that the foreman of experience, the capable trade instruc- 
tor, the labor leader, the skilled industrial psychologist and 
the high-grade physician must work in harmony for him and 
for the industry. 

The economy of a great preventive program, when contrasted 
with a plan which makes provision for patients after it is too 
late to train them, is too obvious to require comment. In all 
this work organized labor has been exceedingly helpful. In 
our state capital and labor have united upon the furtherance 
of the principle adopted by the American Federation of Labor 
at its convention of 1881, wherein it declared against the ex- 
ploitation of prisoners and also against unfair competition 
with the products of free labor. 
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gress, on the one hand, and a shifting group of 

departmental heads and a comparatively permanent 
group of bureau heads, on the other, the federal government 
affcrds almost unlimited opportunities for the development of 
al! possible types of administrative methods and procedure. 
The obsolete and the experimental are frequently found side 
by side whether in the field of business methods or in the 
handling of the personnel. A progressive administrator of 
the most modern type at the head of a newly created bureau 
may be rubbing shoulders in the same department with an old- 
line bureau chief who has inherited old-fashioned and time- 
honored methods that apparently defy all change. 

From the point of view of personnel administration, it 
would accordingly be comparatively simple to find illustra- 
tions of the traditional type of autocratic control built upon 
docility and subserviency of the rank and file alongside of 
illustrations of modern and progressive employment practice. 
In fact, even when disregarding the war establishments like 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board, and 
such war-time experiments as the one in the Rock Island 
Arsenal, it would be easily possible to draw up a model employ- 
ment policy by piecing together the up-to date practices now 


()' account of the distribution of authority between Con- 


in operation in various governmental establishments and along 


certain lines in all of them. 
As the purpose of this meeting of the Academy is to con- 
sider constructive experiments in industrial cooperation between 


employers and employees, I shall bring together in a kind of 


mosaic those various features of a modern employment policy 
which may be discovered either in separate establishments or 
have been adopted for the government as a whole. 
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I. Employment practices applicable to all or most establishments 


(1) Centralized employment administration. The machinery 
for centralized control is established and operating in certain 
directions. Reference is made to the activities of the Civil 
Service Commission and the office of chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment and the Bureaus within the Department. In many re- 
spects these agencies may function largely as a clearing-house 
or recording office, but they were conceived on the basis of 
centralized control and, if not always, at one time or another, 
and in one organization or another, they successfully operate 
in line with this conception. 

(a) The Civil Service Commission is the selecting agency 
of most Federal employees. It has an elaborate system of 
examinations including practically all known forms. It has 
experimented with psychological and trade tests and is bring- 
ing standard clerical and other tests into line with the results 
of war-time experience and modern psychological investi- 
‘gations. Within the past eighteen months, the Commission 
has recast the examination for second-class clerks that is given 
to about 100,000 candidates per year. This involves not alone 
nature of content and length of examination, but also method 
of giving the examination and marking of papers. It resulted 
in the saving of $11,000 during the first year... The Civil 
Service Commission also exercises a measure of control as to 
probation, promotion to a higher class of work, transfer, re- 
tirement and dismissal. All changes of status are recorded 
in the files of the Commission. Appeals concerning certain 
types of dismissal may be directed to the Commission as well. 
Back in 1883, when the Civil Service Commission was estab- 
lished, the government pointed the way to the advantages of 
centralized employment control. 

(4) The chief clerk as personnel officer. In practically all 
-departments and independent establishments the chief clerk is 
the recognized head of personnel. He cooperates both with 
the Civil Service Commission and with the chief clerks who 
are at the head of the personnel in various bureaus and possibly 
minor divisions in his own department. The extent of cen- 


1Cf. Progress in Written Examinations, Herbert A. Filer, Chief Ex- 
-aminer, U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 
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tralized control of promotions and salary increments, transfers 
and the like, varies widely in the different units. In the main, 
however, the chief clerk of the department is likely to be re- 
sponsible for original placement and for recording changes in 
status and salary rate. The bureau thus becomes a fairly 
independent administrative unit. Its personnel problems are 
handled by its own chief clerk, who, in some few instances, is 
an alert and up-to-date personnel officer. Such a chief clerk 
makes himself responsible not alone for finding the right man 
for the right place, for controlling and standardizing efficiency 
ratings, and for recommending promotions and salary incre- 
ments, but also for giving assistance of a personal character. 
The latter may involve comfort and consolation in times of 
distress or the lending of money when one’s funds run short. 

The functions of the Civil Service Commission and the chief 
clerk in the capacity of personnel officer just described go to 
show that the groundwork is laid in the existing organization 
of the government departments for employment administration 
of the most progressive sort. 

(2) Leaves. In its provision for annual and sick leaves 
with pay, the government has shown itself to be a liberal and 
humane employer. It recognized years ago the proverbial 
effect of all work and no play, and also that it was good busi- 
ness not to cut off a sick man’s pay when he needed it the most. 
The standard practice for the Federal employees in Wash- 
ington is thirty days’ annual and thirty days’ sick leave. In 
some bureaus, the sick leave is checked by a system of visiting 
nurses. I might say incidentally that this privilege is not 
abused as is too frequently stated. An investigation made two 
to three years ago goes to show that the average absence runs 
from five to six days per year. This is less than for industrial 
establishments and communities. 

(3) Compensation insurance. The Federal Government has 
been operating its own compensation insurance for the past 
several years. The appropriation for this Commission ex- 
ceeded two and one-half million dollars in the fiscal year 1921. 
It is handling 110 to 115 cases per day at the present time. 

(4) Retirement allowances. Only last year a contributory 
system of retirement allowances for all employees was inaugu- 
rated. Although the maximum annuity does not exceed $720, 
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and although certain features of the act should be amended, 
it is an important step in the right direction, inasmuch as the 
principle of the employer’s responsibility for those who have 
spent their lives in his service is definitely accepted. In June, 
1921, there were just 7,000 beneficiaries under the Retire- 
ment Act. 


II, Illustrations of progressive employment practices found in 
one or more establishments 


(1) Compensation. The standardization of salaries as based 
on a classification of positions with reference to duties is found 
in the Post Office and Navy Departments. In the latter this 
applies to the Navy Yards only, but it covers mechanical, 
technical and clerical workers. Provisions for adjustment of 
wages in accordance with fluctuations in the cost of living and 
the wages paid for like work in the community are made for the 
Navy Yards. The employees have their “ day in court” on 
this issue, since the secretary of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor serves on the Wage 
Board of Review which is appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Government Printing Office gives extra compen- 
sation both for overtime and night work. Efficiency ratings 
as well as seniority are given due consideration in connection 
with salary increases in a number of establishments. 

(2) Efficiency ratings. All sorts of schemes for rating effi- 
ciency are in operation. Volume of output and quality of work 
are naturally the most common factors. The Post Office De- 
partment has an elaborate set of well over 150 demerits for 
the Field Service. Attendance records are figured into the 
rating in several units. 

The problem of standardization of ratings is also receiving 
attention. The Bureau of Efficiency adopted the “ Human 
Scale’”’ in order to standardize the meanings of qualifying 
terms such as good, fair, excellent etc. The Post Office Depart- 
ment sets up 100 per cent as the average and further requires 
that the average for any class of people doing the same type of 
work shall neither exceed nor be less than 100 per cent. 

The agencies setting up and reviewing the ratings are mani- 
fold. They consist of: (1) individual administrators; (2) a 
conference among administrators and supervisory officials; (3) 
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committees composed of representatives of the administrative 
group and the rank and file (Bureau of Chemistry). Certain 
bureaus are making interesting experiments with committees 
of review which are composed of appointed or elected repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The Bureau of Markets has a 
personnel committee consisting of five representatives of the 
rank and file appointed by the head of the Bureau. The sec- 
retary of the committee is the chief clerk of the Bureau. This 
committee reviews the ratings of the administrative staff ; it is au- 
thorized to make up the final register on the basis of the original 
ratings, determining the relative order on its own authority. 
This register is then submitted to the head of the Bureau. The 
Bureau of Mines has an elected committee for reviewing the 
ratings. Such a committee is to be elected in the Forest 
Service as well. The chairman of the latter committee is to sit 
with the rating board and have a vote in its deliberations. The 
committee may then review the ratings and refer any questions 
to the individual officers who originated the ratings. Publicity 
of ratings is required in the Navy Yards. It will be seen that 
the troublesome but all-important problem of working out a 
sound system of efficiency ratings is receiving proper attention 
in some quarters. 

(3) Promotion. Efficiency ratings, training for promotion, 
and seniority serve as the basis for promotions in a number 
of bureaus. 

(4) Training. (A) Well-organized apprenticeship training 
has been given in the Navy Yards. In a number of organiza- 
tions systematic training of new employees is given. This is 
accompanied now and then by a scheme of rotation so that the 
newcomers may be initiated into all of the work of the section. 
(B) Training for promotion is offered on a large scale by the 
Bureau of the Internal Revenue. One thousand five hundred 
employees are enrolled at the present time. A definite 
policy of understudy training has been adopted in several 
organizations as well. 

(5) Probation. All employees are subject to a six months’ 
probationary period. In certain bureaus of Agriculture and 
the Treasury, in the Navy Yards and the Postal Service, this 
is really accepted as a part of the process of selection. 

(6) Demotion. Regular methods of demoting employees 
operate in the Field Service of the Post Office Department. 
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(7) Tardiness. Tardiness is carefully checked in a number 
of organizations. Systematic efforts are made to reduce it by 
consultation with habitual late-comers and also by recognition 
of punctuality and by penalizing tardiness in efficiency ratings. 

(8) Working conditions. From the point of view of work- 
ing conditions, the government can point with pride to some of 
its office buildings and manufacturing establishments, notably 
the Interior Building, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and the Mail Equipment Shops. 

Certain items are worthy of note. Modern safety and pro- 
tective devices are found about the machines in the plants 
named. The Navy Yards have a safety engineer. The Post 
Office Department is having lighting conditions in the railway 
mail cars surveyed by specialists from the Public Health Ser- 
vice. The latter is also to investigate these same conditions in 
the post offices. A report covering working conditions of all 
sorts for all buildings used by employees of the Post Office 
Department, both in Washington and throughout the country, 
is now being compiled. Four thousand replies to an elaborate 
questionnaire are in hand. The replies were framed after con- 
sultation with the employees in the various offices. Active 
measures are under way for remedying faulty conditions. 

(9) Welfare work. The welfare work carried on by the 
different units, when taken as a whole, covers practically the 
whole range of welfare activities. One or more of the admin- 
istrative units have a cafeteria, a rest room, a well-equipped 
hospital with regular staff of full-time physician and nurses, 
a visiting nurse system, and a circulating library. Infor- 
mation as to desirable rooms and boarding houses is supplied 
by the Personnel Section of the Federal Bureau and the Wel- 
fare Service of the War Department. There are a number 
of mutual benefit societies * of long standing that are usually 
more or less directly fostered by the administrative staffs 
of the respective organizations. Space has been provided in a 
number of the government buildings for cooperative stores, and 
assistance has been rendered for maintaining them. Training 


1Cf. Bulletin No. 282 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, entitled, 
Mutual Relief Associations Among Government Employees in Washington, 
D. U. In 1920 there were 80 such societies for sick and death benefits with 
a membership of 23,171. 
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in first-aid work, French and Spanish, dressmaking, hat- 
trimming, cooking, and the like, is offered under the auspices 
of the personnel division in one or two units. Entertainments 
of all kinds, including dances and theatricals, and band concerts 
by their own organizations, are a part of the annual program 
of several organizations. Athletic teams in well-organized 
leagues, tennis, boating, camping and hiking expeditions go 
to form the out-of-door program. Athletic fields and tennis 
grounds are supplied and maintained at a nominal expense, or 
even without expense, to the participants in the sports. 

(10) Employees’ organization. 

(a) Form. Almost any type of employees’ organization 
may be found in the governmental establishments. The typical 
trade unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
are met with among the craftsmen in the Government Printing 
Office, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the War and 
Navy Departments. The postal employees, including the 
supervisory group, are very thoroughly organized. Some of 
these organizations are and some are not members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There is a mixed organization of Federal employees, which 
includes manual, clerical, technical and professional workers. 
It is called the National Federation of Federal Employees. It - 
has membership in the American Federation of Labor. 

A unique organization just now in the process of develop- 
ment is that being formed in the Post Office Department under 
the name of Welfare Councils. Local councils are being 
formed in the individual post offices regardless of what might 
be called craft lines. These correspond to the works’ council 
or shop union and include representatives both of workers 
and of the administrative staff. The national council will 
consist of representatives of the national unions already estab- 
lished. In this way a kind of national Whitley Council of 
postal workers will come into existence. Its chairman is the 
director of the Welfare Division. As he is a member of the 
staff of the Postmaster-General, the Welfare Council has im- 
mediate access to the policy-determining officers.* This is 


1 For detailed discussion of the Welfare Division in the Post Office De- 
partment, cf. Dr. L. K. Frankel’s paper appearing in this volume, p. 149. 
Dr. Frankel is the director of the Welfare Division. 
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the only organization that has been directly and officially 
called into being by the administration of a governmental 
establishment. 

There are of course a large number of voluntary organi- 
zations in various administrative units that are fostered in one 
way or another by the unit concerned. This is particularly 
true where much attention has been given to personnel matters, 
as in the Treasury and the War Departments. But the work 
of voluntary organizations is most commonly furthered by 
means of the active interest and cooperation on the part of in- 
dividuals from the administrative staff who become active mem- 
bers of the organization and serve on its committees. The 
organization of the employees in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a good illustration of such semi-official cooperation. 

There are then a number of organizations that are made up 
strictly of employees. They are considered favorably by the 
officers, but receive no active support at their hands. 

(6) Functions. The functions performed are widely varied. 
The formal unions mentioned above stand naturally for the 
principle of collective bargaining and use their not inconsider- 
able power for the betterment of wages and working condi- 
tions. They also have their benefit associations. The postal 
unions and the Welfare Councils, both local and national, in the 
Post Office Department will doubtless work along the same 
lines. With the outspoken approval of these organizations 
expressed by the Postmaster-General, interesting develop- 
ments in the direction of closer cooperation between the Depart- 
ment and the organized employees may be anticipated. 

The inside organization, whether of a department, a bureau 
or a similar unit, may be formed for a single purpose, such as 
death or sickness benefits, nursing attendance, athletics, enter- 
tainment, cooperative store, and the like. On the other hand, 
it may combine a variety of such aims in its constitution, as 
does the Incomco Club of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This organization also publishes its own organ. 

Mention should be made at this point of the recognition of 
the employees on official committees or boards. For instance, 
in several bureaus in the Agriculture Department an employee 
is appointed to serve on the efficiency rating committee. I have 
already referred to the Board of Wage Review in the Navy 
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Department. This board is made up of the chief clerk of the 
department, a naval officer and a trade-union official appointed 
by the administration. The recommendations of this board 
as to wage changes and other phases of the employment policy 
were approved by the secretary of the department. 

(11) Appeals, suggestions and grievances. Appeals are of 
course handled through the regular channels. It is often stated 
that the door of the chief administrative officer is always open. 
But there is probably more hesitancy to appeal over the head 
of the immediate superior in the government than in the typical 
private organization. So far as I know, there is no recognized 
channel of appeal except through the shop committees and 
officers of the well-organized unions. This holds true as well 
with regard to grievances. 

Organized suggestion systems have not developed in the 
government as in many enterprising concerns. The Board of 
Wage Review urged in the report cited that provisions should 
be made for stimulating suggestions and that awards should be 
made for worth-while suggestions. The Post Office Depart- 
ment had funds for this purpose several years ago. The 
awards were given then, however, only for mechanical inven- 
tions and devices. 


Conclusion 


It will appear from the above analysis that the Federal 
Government, through one or another of its organizations, has 
kept pace with modern tendencies in personnel administration. 
But it should be specifically emphasized that this observation 
does not apply to any one unit and in no way does it apply 
to the government as a whole. From the latter point of view, 
it is possible to comment only in most unfavorable terms. For 
the Federal Government, although the largest employer in 
the world, has no employment policy. No better commentary 
on the employment policy of the government has been made 
than the characterization of the Federal employees published 
by ex-Secretary Lane just before his resignation. Thesum and 
substance of it is to be found in the statement that the virtues 
of trust, confidence and enthusiasm are the ones most lacking 
among Federal employees. In his opinion the working force 
possessed plenty of ability but was in the state of atrophy. 
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The creative sense and the power of initiative were crushed out, 
he thought, by fear and by the abnormal development of the 
self-protective sense. It does not need to be emphasized that 
the virtues which he misses are the inevitable outcome of a 
going personnel policy and, on the other hand, that the qualities 
which he finds are due to a lack of consideration of those factors 
with which a modern employment department is primarily 
engaged. 

An employment policy that inspires fear and fosters sub- 
serviency, and at the same time permits a wage scale that every- 
one condemns from the President and the head of the Bureau 
of Budget down, is bound to result in the deterioration and 
even disintegration of the service.’ The Congressional Record 
gives ample testimony as to the lack of respect in which gov- 
ernment workers are held by those in final authority. It is small 
wonder that in a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, a 
thoughtful writer could say, “‘ with us, public servants are, as a 
rule, men of inferior ability and almost no imagination.” 

The task confronting those in charge of the administration 
of government is nothing more nor less than the rehabilitation 
of the Civil Service. They may readily see at close range what 
success attends the introduction of an up-to-date employment 
policy. As has been shown, selected establishments of the 
government itself can demonstrate the advantages of one or 
another phase of such a policy. Taken altogether, these estab- 
lishments will show what kind of a policy is feasible under 
governmental conditions. 

In closing, I wish to submit a practical program, both for 
the members of the Academy and for other friends of good 
government. It consists of three main features: (1) adoption 
of reclassification measure carrying a fair wage; (2) proper 
financing for the Civil Service Commission so that it may ade- 
quately perform the functions with which it is charged under 
the law; (3) the development in each department and inde- 
pendent establishment of the chief clerk’s office as a central 
personnel department with an adequate staff and proper status. 
to carry out a progressive employment policy. 

(1) Reclassification of Positions. A few salient facts may 


1 The turn-over has ranged from 50-100 per cent in some of the bureaus. 
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be brought out to indicate the need of reclassification and salary 
standardization. According to the report of the Reclassifica- 
tion Commission (1920), the government pays its senior file 
and record clerks under 105 different titles and at rates that 
range from $720 to $2,400. A thousand-dollar difference in 
salary for the same work is quite in the natural order of things. 
Furthermore, the salary scale is not in keeping with present- 
day prices. Nochanges have occurred for decades in the cleri- 
cal salaries except for the addition of the bonus of $240. In 
the Post Office Department, for instance, the average increase 
since 1893 for clerks doing the same type of work is 5 per cent 
*without the bonus and 19% per cent with it. The index figure 
tfor foodstuffs went up in that same period 140 per cent. If it 
“were possible to picture the sacrifices, distressing and humiliat- 
ing, made by the government workers in these post-war years, 
“it would appear that the government is profiting at the expense 
- of the standard of living of its employees. 
There are two reclassification measures before Congress. In 
‘the name of justice and efficient standards of work, they should 
receive the active backing of those who believe that the gov- 
«ernment should carry on its business in a businesslike way. 
(2) Larger Appropriations for the Civil Service Commission. 
"The Civil Service Commission is empowered to select, place and 
follow up employees, to classify positions, to give exami- 
nations for promotions, to consider appeals as to dismissal. 
It was empowered to develop standard systems of efficiency 
ratings and will be again if bills now fathered by the heads 
«af the Committees on Civil Service Reform carry in the House 
wand Senate. It is also in charge of a part of the administra- 
tion of the Retirement Act. The admirable Civil Service Act 
-of 1883 recognizes that justice and efficiency require centraliza- 
stion of authority with regard to the above essential factors in 
‘the employment process. The Act makes the Commission such 
an authority. But Congress has been consistently deaf to the 
pleas of one Civil Service Commission after another asking for 
sufficient funds to carry out the Congressional will as stated in 
the Act of 1883. On account of meager appropriations, the 
Commission has been forced to function largely as a clerical 
agency, it has been compelled to ignore certain of its duties 
and to perform the others in a routine fashion. It should have 
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funds for developing recruits and sources of supply, for mod- 
ernizing its examinations, for keeping in such close touch with 
the various bureaus that it can effect more satisfactory place- 
ments and arrange for transfers and promotions across depart- 
mental lines, where desirable. It should also be able to establish 
and assist in the proper administration of uniform efficiency 
ratings. Finally, it should be in a position to stimulate the 
personnel divisions in the different organizations and suggest 
to them ways and means of developing the personnel policy 
along modern lines. 

(3) Personnel Departments. What the Postmaster-General 
has said of the projected Welfare Division in the Post Office 
Department should apply to the Personnel Department in gen- 
eral, This Division should be “ just as definite in its duties 
and certain in its functioning as the fiscal or any other depart- 
ment.” All of the activities discussed in the early part of this 
paper should be centralized under the Personnel Division. Its 
head should have equal prestige and authority with the heads 
of major divisions in the department or establishment. The 
staff should be large enough to keep in constant touch with the 
personnel of the whole organization. It must be somebody’s 
business to see that justice, recognition of merit and a reason- 
able uniformity shall prevail in the administration of personnel 
policies, and before all else that the Federal employee may be- 
come a human being in his working life as well as elsewhere. 

Finally, although speaking only of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hays might also have made the following observa- 
tion with reference to the whole government service. He main- 
tained that ‘“‘ the greatest progress can be made in the shortest 
time by improving the morale of the service, and that by merely 
introducing a different spirit into the relations between the 
department and the employees he could accomplish the equiva- 
lent of adding many thousands of employees to the depart- 
ment.”” To implant and foster this spirit of right relations is 
the proper task of an alert personnel division. The cost of 
its maintenance may be measured in thousands of dollars. If 
successful, its output will be measured, according to Mr. Hays, 
in the addition of thousands of employees. 

In the thought that we are again to make of public service a 
satisfactory career and one attractive to promising and capable 
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men and women, there must be some such drastic reorgani- 
zation and coordination of personnel policies as is taking place 
along general administrative and financial lines under the 
leadership of General Dawes. Long-di:iance and intermittent 
personnel management by Congress, together with red-tape 
control by the Civil Service Commission and the individualistic 
tendencies of bureau heads, have brought about a state of chaos 
and general irresponsibility in personnel matters. 

If reasonable and equitable salaries are paid, if the Civil 
Service Commission is equipped to do what the law empowers 
it to do, and if the personnel divisions of the various establish- 
ments are staffed with men trained and experienced in the 
technique of employment management, we may look for the 
rehabilitation of the Civil Service in keeping with modern 
standards of efficient and effective service. 
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PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES IN FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


HARRY ARTHUR HOPF, M.C.S. 


Organization Counsel, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Consulting 
Industrial Engineer 


E essential functions of business enterprise are variously 
stated to be five or six in number. Concerning the first 


four, namely production, marketing, accounting and 
finance, there is agreement; but between the fifth, administra- 
tion, and industrial relations, sometimes considered the sixth, 
lines of demarcation are not altogether clearly defined. With- 
out attempting to settle the question whether the human factor 
in business should be given the prominence of a function co- 
ordinate with the other five, or whether it should be considered 
an integral part of the administration function, it is apparent 
that growing recognition of its importance has led to marked 
development in personnel activities. 

Progress in this field has been more rapid, however, in in- 
dustrial than in financial institutions, and for a number of 
reasons. The anomalous condition of high development of the 
inanimate elements in business, existing side by side with 
neglect of the human element, had been brought about in in- 
dustry by the focussing of attention and study upon the mechan- 
ical work of improvement in methods and machinery. Recog- 
nition of the fact that the human factor also exerted an 
important influence on production, coupled with continuous 
pressure from the workers for improvement in their condition, 
naturally led to the initiation of personnel activities. Impetus 
was added through growing appreciation of the necessity for 
training employees in connection with safety work and through 
the desire to control labor turnover by placing employment and 
allied matters under the direction of a single head. 

Our entrance into the war and the resulting labor shortage 
caused by unparalleled expansion of production, actively stimu- 
lated the slow evolution and defining of personnel activities 
which had been taking place theretofore. Neither rising wages 
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nor patriotic fervor could maintain an enthusiastic and effective 
personnel where there was no development of personnel activi- 
ties. The need for housing workers who came from afar, for 
Americanizing the foreigner, for training new hands, for pro- 
viding suitable food and recreation, for controlling discipline 
and turnover and for creating the esprit de corps necessary to 
securing effective results under pressure—all these emphasized 
the necessity for coordinating and enlarging the scope of per- 
sonnel activities, in order to sustain the interest of the workers 
at the high pitch necessary for production. 

For, in the last analysis, sustaining the interest of workers is 
among the chief objectives of personnel activities. And this 
applies equally to those engaged in productive and to those 
engaged in administrative work, because the development of a 
happy, cohesive working force is essential to the success of any 
business enterprise, no matter what its nature. 

Methods of developing such a working force, however, de- 
pend upon a variety of factors. The kind of work, the class of 
workers, their sex, the size and location of the institution, the 
opportunity for advancement, these and similar considerations 
have a determining influence on the manner in which interest 
and cooperation can best be developed. There is no approved 
formula for mixing together certain ingredients called per- 
sonnel activities and producing the desired result of unity and 
enthusiasm among workers. This can be evolved only through 
cooperative endeavor of employees and management, based 
upon mutual confidence and on thorough understanding of each 
other’s aims and ambitions. The burden of this task falls 
upon management. Upon it devolves the double duty of find- 
ing out what the worker wants and, through intelligent leader- 
ship, of supplying these wants while interpreting the organiza- 
tion viewpoint to him. 

What does the worker in a financial institution want? In 
general, he wants what all other administrative workers want, 
for he is actuated by the same desires and influenced by the same 
forces. First of all, he wants a fair wage, related to his work 
and providing for gradual improvement of the standard of 
living. In addition to this, he wants security, an opportunity 
for advancement, good working conditions, scope for self- 
expression and inspiring leadership. Provide him with all 
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these and he would be an apathetic worker, indeed, who did 
not respond by giving increased loyalty and cooperation, the 
inevitable products of satisfaction. 

But, to provide these fundamentals, implies building up the 
entire structure of personnel activities. The degree to which 
they should be developed and the emphasis to be placed on any 
particular group must depend, as has been indicated, upon con- 
ditions in the individual institution in question. It is appro- 
priate, however, in this paper, to outline in a broad manner the 
full scope of such activities, showing how they provide those 
elements which bring satisfaction to the individual employee 
and make for cohesion and cooperation in the entire force, 

Let us, then, first define personnel activities and distinguish 
them from the much narrower field covered by the so-called 
welfare work frequently perpetrated upon employees. Per- 
‘sonnel activities not only include service features, but embrace 
the entire field arising out of the relation between employer and 
employed—in short, all those activities which may be classified 
as concerning the worker rather than the work. This does not 
mean that personnel activities can be dissociated from tue work. 
On the contrary, they can be justified to management only by 
their influence upon production through their effect upon the 
worker. Asa specific illustration, let us consider for a moment 
a classification of personnel activities constructed in connection 
with a survey made recently among financial institutions. In 
order to obtain information concerning current practices in these 
institutions, a questionnaire was prepared covering all phases 
of personnel activities. Nearly fifty personnel specialists were 
consulted with regard to the scope of the work and, with their 
aid, somewhat less than five hundred questions were finally in- 
corporated in the questionnaire. These were classified accord- 
ing to a decimal system into nine main divisions, each division 
being subdivided into leading topics which were further sub- 
divided into as many questions as were necessary adequately 
to cover them. 

The main divisions of the questionnaire, representing the 
principal phases of personnel work, are Employment, Re- 
muneration, Training and Promotion, Health, Personal Service, 
Cooperative Activities, and Incentives. To these are added a 
-group for information of a general character and one for mis- 
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IX 


cellaneous information. The complete classification, showing 
the leading topics considered under each division, follows: 


EMPLOYMENT 
Selection 


Sources of Supply 
Interviews 
Mental Tests 
References 


Placement 
Information and Rules to New 
Employees 


Introduction of New Employ- 
ees 


Discipline 


Attendance and Tardiness 
Deportment 


Separations 
Reinstatements 
Records 


REMUNERATION 


Salary Administration 
Adjustments 
Extra Compensation 
Insurance 
Group Insurance 
Disability Insurance 
Retirement Allowances 


Vacations 


TRAINING AND PROMOTION 


Instruction through Operat- 
ing Manuals 

Vestibule School 

Other Training Courses 

Rating of Employees 

Control of Progress 

Promotions 

Transfers 


IIEALTH 

Physical Examinations 
Entrance Examinations 
Periodic Re-examinations 
Eye Tests 
Dental Work 

Medical Service 
First Aid 
Treatment on Premises 
Medical Advice 
Health Lectures and Propa- 

ganda 

Home Visits 
Outside Medical Contacts 

Health Facilities 
Rest Rooms 
Gymnasium 

Sanitation and Hygiene 
Illumination 
Heating and Ventilation 
Noise 
Sanitary Arrangements 
Drinking Water 
Toilet and Locker Rooms 
Personal Hygiene 
Rest Periods 


Equipment 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
Personal Interviews and Ad- 
justments 
Food Supply 
Dining Room 
Company Store 
Education 
Cooperation with Employees’ 
Clubs 
Cooperation with Outside 
Agencies 
Housing 
Vacation Plans 
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COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 
Club Activities 
Social 
Educational 
Recreational 
Athletic 
Cooperative Buying 
Thrift and Savings 


Building and Loan Associa- 


Staff Meetings and Confer- 
ences 

Suggestion Plans 

Management Sharing 

Outside Contacts 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Special Studies 


tions 
Savings Societies 
Other Thrift Activities 


Job Analysis 
Wages, Methods of Remuner- 
ation, etc. 


Benefit Associations Hours 
Fatigue 
INCENTIVES Turnover, etc. 
Financial and Non-financial Statistics 


Rewards for Attendance 
and Work 


If this classification does not include everything which can 
be properly considered a personnel activity, at least it presents 
a program wide enough so that it may be stated with con- 
fidence that its scope has hardly been approximated by any 
financial institution in the country. 

What advantages would accrue to both management and 
employees if financial institutions were to apply themselves 
vigorously to the solution of the problems indicated by these 
topics? Let us revert to our statement of what the average 
employee in a financial institution wants and see whether these 
activities do not have a direct bearing on those wants. If they 
do, then we may safely say that through them can be provided 
the elements which will make for that unity and happiness of 
the working force without which no institution can hope to have 
its work accomplished with satisfactory results. 

It will doubtless be conceded that the employee’s chief con- 
cern is his salary. He is justified in desiring a fair wage, pro- 
viding for gradual improvement of the standard of living and 
based upon the value of the work in which he is engaged and 
the degree of skill with which he performs it. Does he receive 
it? Scarcely. What he is likely to receive instead, in the 
majority of cases, is the result of the best bargain he was able 
to drive with the employment manager who hired him. He 
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may have been hired at a time of labor surplus when he was 
glad to accept a very much lower salary than that to which he 
was accustomed or than was being enjoyed by others engaged in 
the same work. Or he may have been hired at a time of stress 
when workers in his particular occupation were scarce and he 
may therefore be continuing, years later, to benefit by the 
chance which enabled him to secure at the start, a much higher 
salary than was being received by his experienced fellow- 
workers. His personality, timid and retiring, or determined 
and aggressive, may have been responsible for a difference of 
many dollars between his salary and that of his co-worker. 
Mass adjustments in salary have not corrected such dis- 
crepancies, but have perpetuated them, with the result that if 
an analysis of the pay roll is made, it will be found that, in 
many cases, the range of salaries paid for given work will be 
astonishing and that neither rhyme nor reason will explain the 
existing inequalities. 

Such a condition, and unfortunately it is one which exists 
in many of the financial institutions of the country, cannot 
help but create dissatisfaction and increase labor turnover. It 
would be illuminating to see the figures which represent the 
labor turnover directly traceable to dissatisfaction with salaries, 
but owing to the lack of frankness on the part of employees who 
are leaving, these are not accurately ascertainable. Neverthe- 
less, this is one of the principal causes of labor turnover. 
Turnover, however, is not the only result of dissatisfaction with 
wages. The influence of this condition is felt perhaps even 
more keenly on production. Not many employees will work 
conscientiously and enthusiastically without the incentive pro- 
vided by the knowledge that they are being paid a fair wage 
and that, dependent upon their own record of accomplishment, 
there is ample opportunity for advancement in both salary and 
position. Such an incentive can be provided in a financial in- 
stitution only by a system of salary standardization which 
will rescue the salary situation from the mystery which sur- 


rounds it and from the foundation of injustice and ignorance 


upon which it is only too frequently built. 

A comprehensive scheme of salary standardization, leading to 
scientifically determined wages and providing for progression 
in salary and position, can only be devised, however, as the 
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result of thorough job analysis and classification of all the 
work in an institution. In most cases, it will involve a complete 
reorganization of the system of remuneration, but by providing 
at decreasing labor costs those elements which make for satis- 
faction among employees, it will amply repay the time and 
effort devoted to its establishment. 

The next requisite of the administrative employee was stated 
to be security—security for his immediate and his more remote 
future—security not only for himself but for his family. For, 
no man in the class from which administrative employees are 
drawn will be free from worry unless he sees that his future and 
that of his family are being reasonably provided for. In 
order to give his best to his work, he must not only feel sure 
of his job, but he must also be certain that in case of illness, old 
age, disability or death his family will not be left in want. 
The responsibility of management in cases of superannuated 
employees or of disability or death is usually recognized too 
late, and results in merely alleviating an unfortunate situation 
once it has arisen. How much better it would be to plan for 
such cases in advance and, as a condition of employment and a 
portion of remuneration, to contribute to a fund to assure the 
employee that every contingency of his involuntary cessation of 
work has been provided for. The management would then, 
through the employee’s feeling of security, reap the benefit of 
his increased loyalty. 

An opportunity for advancement was given the third place 
in the analysis of what the administrative employee wants. 
This is perhaps not the correct order, for many employees, 
especially young men, place an opportunity for advancement 
above security and often, even, above present wages. The 
importance of this factor cannot, therefore, be overemphasized. 
Too many of the positions in financial institutions have been 
made blind alleys, and too much vagueness concerning pro- 
motion has veiled the policies of many institutions. In order 
to attract and retain ambitious and progressive employees, lines 
of promotion must be definitely charted for all positions, train- 
ing provided to fit employees for advancement, and a sound 
system of rating installed so as to place promotion upon a merit 
basis. The economy of promoting from within, and the effect 
of such a policy upon the morale of the staff, are cogent argu- 
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ments for management to give more heed to this desire of the 
administrative employee. 

The fourth factor of importance to the administrative em- 
ployee is good working conditions. Especially to women em- 
ployees this is an important consideration. Many girls would 
prefer to accept lower wages in order to be in pleasant surround- 
ings and, consciously or unconsciously, the entire staff is affected 
by working conditions. Such physical factors as heating and 
ventilation, illumination and noise, have an influence on the 
worker and his work which management cannot afford to 
neglect. Equipment, too, plays an important part in his com- 
fort and therefore in his output. But the term working condi- 
tions is not limited by the physical aspects of the job. Safe- 
guarding the health of employees through the work of a far- 
seeing medical department which will constantly seek to im- 
prove health conditions, establishing a cafeteria where whole- 
some food will be served at reasonable prices, installing rest 
rooms, a library and a gymnasium, for mental and physical 
recreation, all these features are included in working conditions 
and are sought by administrative employees, particularly by 
women. 

In the development of such services as these, much good work 
has been done in financial institutions. Often, however, the 
attempt has been made to compensate thereby for conditions of 
long hours and overcrowding brought about by failure prop- 
erly to plan for growth. But personal service, no matter how 
highly organized, cannot be a remedy for fundamental faults. 
It will appeal to employees only when, supplementing justice 
and good physical conditions, it develops in response to a 
spontaneous need. 

Scope for self-expression, the fifth requisite mentioned, is 
what rescues the administrative employee in a large institution 
from being a mere cog in the wheel. It humanizes his work 
and increases his initiative and self-respect. So much of the 
work in financial institutions is routine that, no matter how ade- 
quate the salary or how congenial the surroundings, some 
further incentive to sustain interest is needed. There are a 
multitude of ways of providing this, but one of the best is 
to encourage cooperative activities among employees. A club 
with activities diversified enough to attract all, promoting edu- 
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cational, social, athletic, recreational, thrift and other interests 
is an excellent medium for self-expression. Suggestion plans, 
management sharing, conferences, membership in associations 
and attendance on conventions in order to broaden perspective, 
are other methods. The method is but a means to an end; the 
result, an opportunity for self-expression, provides the stimulus 
desired and needed by administrative employees in order to 
sustain interest in their work. 

One more desire characterizes the administrative employee, 
namely, the desire for inspiring leadership. In contrast with 
industrial workers, employees in financial institutions are un- 
organized. Since they cannot, therefore, look to leaders of 
their own rank outside the institution for guidance, they turn 
naturally to management for the inspiration and encourage- 
ment they crave. From it they desire something more than 
can come from one of their own group—something intangible, 
perhaps, but authoritative and compelling. This need for 
leadership opens to management a responsibility and an oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity for molding and directing its staff ; the 
responsibility of giving them a wider outlook, of keeping them 
intelligently dissatisfied and of supplying opportunities for 
their growth. If any indictment against management can be 
sustained, it is that of failure in this regard. Would that man- 
agement might have the vision to recognize this, its most 
significant and fruitful opportunity. 


In this very brief outline of personnel activities, it has hardly 
been possible to do more than indicate the large number of 
forms which personnel work must take in order to cover the 
whole range of human relations between employer and em- 
ployed. The field is fresh and needs much plowing. Answers 
received from nearly forty financial institutions to the question- 
naire previously mentioned show a wide divergence of practice 
but indicate, in general, an awakening to the realization of the 
pervasiveness of the human factor in business. Crude as it may 
sound to say so, taking care of personnel is just as paying a 
proposition as taking care of machinery, and this is the only 
basis on which management can afford to build up a personnel 
organization defined by the activities referred to in this paper. 
The interests of employer and employed in this regard are 
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mutual, for the employer desires that morale be kept high and 
the employee desires those things which cannot but create this 
result. The reactions of increased satisfaction, increased inter- 
est, increased loyalty and increased cooperation will repay man- 
agement for every intelligent expenditure for personnel 
activities. 

The success of personnel work is dependent, in large part, 
however, upon the manner in which the activities are introduced 
and carried on. In order that full benefit may be derived from 
them, personnel activities must be purposefully, sanely and co- 
operatively initiated and administered. Their aim must be that 
of an incentive to sustain interest, inculcate enthusiasm for work 
and promote loyalty; their result, the creation of individual 
initiative, group cooperation and mutual satisfaction. 

To this end, personnel activities should be delegated to a well- 
organized department, headed by an officer of such rank and 
authority that he will be able to initiate and carry out personnel 
policies and practices without the necessity of frequent recourse 
to the highest executives for approval. Though his objective 
of better morale throughout the organization presents a difficult 
problem in measurement, he should be held responsible, just as 
the manager of any operating department is held responsible, 
for making his department pay. The fact that the results of his. 
work are not confined to a single product does not make their 
identification any less definite, for increased good-will in a 
working force is a thing which not only can be sensed but which 
reveals itself in increased output. The task of the personnel 
director is a difficult one but it is exceedingly worth while, for 
no result in business can be more gratifying than that of weld- 
ing together and leading a happy, loyal and cohesive staff, and 
the procurement of this result is of the very essence of 
management. 
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(The following excerpts are taken from the stenographic record of the discus- 
sion on the foregoing papers. ) 


THomas B, DEAN 
of the Hodgman Rubber Company 


I was very much impressed by what Mr. Hopf said about inspi- 
rational work among financial institutions. He used the word 
“ production”, with regard to output of work of clerks. I offer a 
suggestion. We think the term “ production” applies to a factory, 
and with regard to clerical work “dispatch” is a better word. 

Recently, we organized the accounting forces in our place and 
within thirty-six hours we had remarkable results. We established 
a service card, as a means of rewarding the different clerks and 
grading them as to their ability and their regularity. We expect to 
do that every month and give them marks just as students in school 
get marks for their different characteristics. 

The first column of that service card is headed “ Utility”; the 
second is ‘ Personality”; the third is “Worth”; the fourth is 
“Accuracy”; the fifth is “‘ Regularity” ; and the last is “Dispatch”. 
The initials of those words spell “‘ Upward”. The column headed 
“Worth” was included because occasionally we find a clerk who 
is perhaps irregular, at the same time his worth to the company 
is very great and the matter of irregularity is overlooked. I just 
offer this idea of a service card written up monthly so that when 
a clerk comes to an executive for an advance in salary, the service 
card can be looked up and the executive can say: ‘‘ Why, we should 
like to have you make more money, but you have a very low mark 
in regularity, or in dispatch. We would like to have you clean that 
up. Come back in three months and we will see what can be done.” 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer; President, Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc. 


I would like to add some words to what Mr. Hopf has said be- 
cause I have considerable personal knowledge of Mr. Hopf and his 
work. I think that too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
good work that Mr. Hopf has done, and I say this not as a mere 
observer of this work, but as a man engaged in similar kind of 
work. I think we should stir up enthusiasm among the people in 
our plants today, just exactly as Mr. Hopf has indicated. We have 
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been doing that sort of work for so long that when I hear a paper 
such as Mr. Hopf has written, I desire to stand up and express my 
appreciation. 

I was interested in Mr. Lewis’s paper. The question he raised 
in his admirable paper is only a small part of the question which I 
wish to raise, namely: when you have job analysis, without going 
into the question of personnel analysis or workmen analysis, you are 
raising the great question of standardization at the same time. ‘The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers and other societies are doing great work at the present 
time on standardization. We are not doing much in certain lines 
compared with what is being done abroad. There are national 
standards in Holland today of which I have three or four hundred 
copies; they are the result of the Hollanders’ fear of the great 
efficiency of the Germans, who have thousands at the present time, 
copies of which I also have. Some of those standards I have actually 
used on my work, with the result of five to one over anything that we 
have been able to do before. 

Super-standardization is a topic which I beg to suggest for the 
Academy’s consideration in the near future. It confronts us as no 
other subject at the present time. When I say super-standardization, 
I mean something greater than mere standardization, because in this 
job analysis of which Commissioner Lewis has spoken so well, he 
did not have time to mention the fact that you cannot analyze the 
job into all its factors unless you consider the things which are to 
be used in that job; and the things that are to be used should be 
stabilized for the greatest output. 

In this standardization, we are making a fine start. I wish to 
add one more remark, viz., that standardization does not cause 
monotony. That question is always raised. I would suggest that 
the Academy consider very seriously, at some future meeting, super- 
standardization as the one means in sight today of reducing the cost 
of living. 
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BETTER INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS * 


GLENN FRANK 
Editor, Century Magazine 


In addressing ourselves this afternoon to a topic that touches. 
among other things, the relation of Government to Industry, we are 
entering upon an old and shell-marked battleground. We have long 
discussed Government regulation, Government control and Govern- 
ment ownership. We are this afternoon to approach the matter 
from a slightly different angle. 

I am convinced that in the future we are to see a narrowing of 
the jurisdiction and functions of statesmanship at Washington and 
at our state capitols and at the same time a widening of the areas 
and functions of the statesmanship in our Pittsburghs, our Kansas 
Cities and our Chicagoes. In other words, in the future instead of 
political statesmanship taking over more and more of the functions 
of business and professional leadership we are likely to see the 
rise of business statesmanship, industrial statesmanship, educational 
statesmanship, medical statesmanship, and the like, with political 
statesmanship acting as sort of impresario to these various profes- 
sional statesmanships which seem destined progressively to develop. 

Of course, before you can have statesmanship in business or in- 
dustry you must have business and industrial statesmen, and states- 
men are not the product of sheer inspiration. Statesmen do not come 
by mere fasting and prayer ; statesmen come into the field as a result 
of extended research among and mastery of fundamental facts. 
Statesmen, of course, must be men who bring constructive imagina- 
tion to bear upon facts when they have them, but the facts are neces- 
sary to begin with. 

Luckily, there are hopeful signs in this country indicating the 
emergence of a business and industrial statesmanship. Here, there, 
and yonder are business and industrial leaders showing constructive 
imagination, determination to master the facts, and a willingness to 
proceed from facts to policy instead of from preconceived notions 
to facts. It has been estimated that today from ten to fifteen per 
cent of our big industrial leaders are using modern methods of in- 
dustrial administration, particularly in relation to the human factor 
of industry. Our problem is to raise that percentage. 

There are certain classes of business and industrial leaders who will 


* Introductory address of the presiding officer at the Fifth Session. 
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never become business statesmen until some outside force takes the 
initiative and brings them face to face with the facts of progressive 
methods and policies in the matter of industrial relations. We have 
a certain type of business leader who simply lacks the intellectual 
initiative to make the studies himself, even though he may have the 
facilities for doing it, and we have a wide range of the smaller pro- 
prietor-owners who have not the facilities for making these basic 
studies. Recognition of this fact has led to the preparation of the 
program for this afternoon. We are to consider this question: 
Isn’t it possible for Government — State Governments at any rate, 
and, perhaps, the Federal Government — Chambers of Commerce, 
universities, and other organizations to bring together the facts that 
have been unearthed by progressive, creative, constructive business 
and industrial leaders and put them at the disposal of the type of 
executives who might not take the initiative to find these things out 
themselves, and particularly the vast number of small proprietor- 
owners who have not the facilities for making these studies them- 
selves? 
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THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN OF SELF-EDUCATION 
OF FOREMEN 


JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
University of Pennsylvania; Vice-President, Philadelphia Association fot 
the Discussion of Employment Problems 


Foremen may be of interest from either of two stand- 

points. In the first place, it may be of interest because 
it represents one of the many attempts in the direction of the 
development of adult education in this country and in Europe 
through management organizations, through the schools or 
through labor organizations. 

On the other hand, it may be of interest from the stand- 
point of a community effort on the part of management to 
develop the least developed part of management, namely, the 
work of foremen. This work to which I shall refer was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Philadelphia Association for 
the Discussion of Employment Problems. That organization 
was formed seven years ago and for the first four years of 
its existence it did little except bring together regularly, per- 
haps a hundred of the personnel executives and higher execu- 
tives of the industrial concerns. 

Upon the completion of the war, there developed on the part 
cf the seventy-five concerns interested in the maintenance of 
this cooperative discussion a desire to build up an educational 
organization which would extend the activities (which were 
designed to bring some conception of the best industrial prac- 
tice, whatever it might be, before Philadelphia executives) to 
more people in the concerns than were represented in the origi- 
nal group. Especially were they anxious to carry the results 
of those discussions to the rank and file of foremen. Their 
interest, of course, in the development of foremen’s educational 
work is a part of that same interest in the development of the 
supervisory force which has manifested itself in a thousand 
ways all over the country. Specifically was it appreciated 
after the war, as a consequence of the general stimulus to 
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education that was given by the war, that the foreman was 
sort of a ‘‘ No Man’s Land” in management education. You 
all are familiar with the various phrases that have been de- 
veloped to describe that situation. Consequently in 1918 and 
1919 there began the development of this work with foremen. 
The first year’s education took the form of lectures for foremen. 
The object of those lectures was to present to a foreman in a 
semi-inspirational way some statement which would serve to 
define more accurately what his job was and to give him a 
higher conception of just what his part in management work 
was. These were held during the years 1918 and Ig19g, and 
had an average attendance that surprised us, amounting to 
fifteen hundred at one meeting. We realized that the edu- 
cational value of that sort of thing was distinctly limited. It 
had some value inspirationally, some value in interesting men 
to go ahead and get more systematic information, but from 
the standpoint of giving really systematic educational instruc- 
tion, it was an inspiration and that is about all; so at the end 
of the year 1918 and 1919 the request was made on the part of 
the foremen themselves for some more systematic courses. 
The first response on the part of the Association was that that 
was a thing which belonged to the industrial concerns them- 
selves; that the close tie-up of any general principles to this, 
that or the other sort of foreman’s work could be most effec- 
tively done only if it were done in the concern itself. We were 
met, on making that statement, with the answer that that may 
be fine and good in theory but the practice is that a great many 
concerns do not give such instruction themselves and are not 
in a position to do it, especially the small concerns. The request 
was made, therefore, that some such course be started. Not 
realizing quite what was meant in the acceptance of this, the 
Association agreed to give such a course, expecting that a very 
small number of men would appear, but when registration 
opened up, in the course of a short time there were five hun- 
dred foremen registered for the course—five hundred of the 
thirteen hundred foremen who were members of the foremen’s 
section. Well, that avalanche of men descending on us when 
we were expecting only a small number necessarily led to a 
very hasty revision of educational plans and, consequently, the 
plan went forward on a basis essentially as follows: 
(738) 
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I need not go into the details of that course; I suspect that 
most of you will not be interested in those details. It en- 
deavored to include those factors—material, personnel and 
process—in which the foremen would be interested. The 
method of instruction was this: The course continued for 
twenty weeks, one night a week. Each night someone was in- 
vited whom we considered most competent to talk for forty-five 
minutes before the entire group of foremen on the subject of 
that evening. That, of course, had obvious defects. A forum 
lecture is a lecture, and after all, those of you in education will 
realize that the lecture system is a good deal of a barbarity. 
In order to follow up that and seek to establish some kind of 
a unifying influence throughout the course, the men who ap- 
peared to take the course were divided up each night after the 
lecture into eight groups and each one presided over by some 
one we had selected to lead the group. In these groups the 
lecture of that evening and pamphlets which had been distribu- 
ted a week in advance were discussed. Of the men who led 
the discussion groups two were production managers, three 
employment managers, three professional teachers, and one 
had made a business of leading foremen’s groups in an in- 
dustrial concern. That course continued for twenty weeks. 
We were not especially well satisfied with the results because 
of the fact that the plans had been made very hastily and were 
not sufficient to handle any such number. Upon its completion 
we immediately started to make plans to insure that the edu- 
cational results that we might attain this year would be more 
satisfactory. 

Upon the completion of the course, we set out to find out 
what the foremen themselves wanted—what criticisms they had 
to make of the course. We wanted to know as thoroughly as 
possible just what kind of people we were dealing with; and 
with the cooperation of the Assistant Director of the Industrial 
Research Department of the University, Miss Anna Bezanson, 
who has an extraordinary combination of industrial experience 
and scientific training and ability, we began to interview fore- 
men individually in their own homes, to ascertain their criti- 
cisms and desires. In the light of the wealth of conflicting 
requests and conflicting criticisms that came in, we tried to 
steer a course for the year. The foremen opened up telling 
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intimately what they wanted. We secured more complete in- 
formation than could be obtained through their own manage- 
ment. There were some very interesting criticisms—one was 
that they did not want to have so many talks by college pro- 
fessors. (I was one of the college professors who talked.) 
We were also interested to find out that the young men and the 
old men wanted radically different things. The young men 
did not like the lectures but they did like discussions ; older men 
liked inspirational lectures, but were not so keen about the 
discussions ; young men were more interested in things that were 
what we might call the antennz of the job, they were interested 
in economic problems, problems that were not problems of their 
department ; old men wanted to learn how to do particular kinds 
of work, so that out of the discussions that we had with fore- 
men you could have gotten evidence to justify any kind of a 
program or opinion that you might possibly have proposed. 

Out of all this information and with the experience of the 
discussion leaders to guide us we tried to plan the course for this 
year with the result that we have made provisions for a general 
course which shall be run on the same plans as last year. One- 
third is to be given over to discussion of the general economic 
conditions, especially present conditions; one-third is given to 
matters that have to do with personnel; the other one-third is 
given to matters that have to do with technical problems. We 
have gone ahead on that basis, trying to tie up the technical 
parts of foremen’s work with the general economic situation in 
which the country finds itself today. The outline of the plan 
remains practically the same—the forty-five minute opening 
lecture being given by the man we consider most competent to 
give it. 

The discussion leaders continue, there being eight discussion 
groups. Five of the leaders are production managers or works 
managers, two are teachers, and one is a personnel man. The 
course has about two hundred men registered in it. 

For the men who had completed the course of last year it was 
necessary to provide some additional opportunity. Out of the 
great mass of suggestions that were made, we finally settled 
upon five courses; one a course for textile foremen (a man in 
the textile industry always feels especially keenly that his prob- 
lems are different from the problems of any other group) ; an- 
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other, a special course for works managers (a considerable 
number of men appearing last year were of higher rank than 
foremen). The foremen themselves, moreover, were anxious 
to have the higher officers down there so that the two groups 
might be going ahead together. 

A great many of the foremen coming in were from metal 
shops and were interested, therefore, in knowing more about 
time study, what its. limitations were, what criticisms labor 
made, and soon. Consequently a fifteen weeks’ course in time 
study is planned. 

I have used up my time and I don’t want to add anything 
except to say that I don’t think that we are far enough along 
to reach any very final conclusions. I think, however, that we 
can make two or three tentative conclusions—First, that these 
courses do not take the place of similar courses in plants ; neither 
do the courses in plants take the place of these courses. The 
two supplement each other very well. Second, as a result of the 
course which began last year, a great many groups were started 
in plants on the stimulus largely of the foremen themselves. 
These courses tend to stimulate and not to take the place 
of systematic plant instruction. It is interesting to notice that 
a very great increase in interest and in desire for such work is 
manifest on the part of foremen generally. For any concern 
that expects to adopt any thorough-going educational policy, a 
very real value to the foremen themselves results from the 
contact with foremen from other concerns. It illuminates their 
own problems if they get nothing but the feeling that the same 
problems that they are meeting are being met by other foremen 
all over the city. Certainly such work has the effect of helping 
the foremen to think and feel professionally. That is, after all, 
I believe, one of the main results of the general increase in fore- 
men’s work. Another interesting by-product I might mention 
is that the foreman himself feels that his own mobility has 
been considerably increased. 
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INDUSTRIAL COUNSELLING WORK OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 
Formerly Industrial Counselor, New York Industrial Commission 


A MORE constructive governmental policy toward our 


industrial relations problems has long been felt as a 

necessity. Up to the present time, the function of 
American government has been confined largely to the exercise 
of mediatory methods in industrial disputes. Today, however, 
it is definitely realized that mere palliatives are not sufficient. 
There is a universal demand for enlightenment as to the facts 
of our industrial problems and for education as to the best 
methods of management and production. Shop committees 
arise so that the facts of the individual plant organization may 
be more clearly understood; labor colleges are being founded 
so that a trained leadership may know the facts of industrial 
life; joint boards of settlement in several great industries seek 
to render impartial decisions based on facts; and finally the 
public is less satisfied with propaganda and demands to know 
the whole truth of our industrial problems. The recommenda- 
tions of the Second Industrial Conference, the recent bulletins 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York City, and the 
declarations of many trade associations composed of both 
capital and labor show the extent and necessity of information 
and consultation. 

It seems quite natural that the government should be, not 
only a mediator, but an educator, in the field of industrial 
relations. For many years, our government has acted as a 
teacher of various occupational groups. Farm Bureaus and 
state and national departments of agriculture have aided the 
farmer in a thousand ways. They have taught the farmer 
how to sow his crops, reap his harvest, market his produce. 
They have even bought seeds and lent him money for farming 
machinery. If the farmer is taught better methods of manage- 
ment and production, why not the industrial manager, es- 
pecially the small proprietor-owner who is so typical of Ameri- 
can industry? 
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The Bureau of Mines likewise has aided a multitude of mine 
operators in their problems of development and expansion; 
the Geological Survey has aided a myriad of promoters; surely 
if the farmer and the mine operator and the prospector are 
educated to better means of production, why not the industrial 
manager? Why not promote the efficiency of American in- 
dustry by exposition and explanation of sound methods of 
industrial organization ? 

In August, 1920, two industrial counselors were appointed 
upon the staff of the New York Industrial Commission. The 
fundamental purpose was the promotion of sounder industrial 
relations by means of counsel, research, investigation, and 
publicity among the 65,000 factories within the Empire State. 
It was particularly felt that lack of industrial knowledge, es- 
pecially among the small proprietor-owners, led to mismanage- 
ment, and that by personal contact and diffusion of accepted 
and well-tried industrial experience, many industrial difficulties 
could be eliminated and productive methods stimulated. Pri- 
marily, the counselors were created to form a clearing house 
for industrial relations information. The success of various 
industrial processes in larger plants was to be passed on to small 
industrial units, and, in general, by consultation and inquiry, 
an industrial counselling service was established. 

The counselors did not cover departmental activities already 
carried on by the Commission; they had no function in enfor- 
cing labor laws, in settling compensation cases, in the remedial 
work of employment. The handling of current industrial dis- 
putes continued in the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration, 
as the counselors studied the causes of the fire, but did not put 
the fire out after it started. The counselors, however, issued 
such information as the Bureau of Statistics could not edit; 
aided in the reduction of industrial accidents by means of safety 
propaganda; and, in general, became a service arm of the entire 
Commission, not in enforcement of law but in education toward 
better industrial relations. 

The first step was the establishment of contacts with indus- 
trial organizations by means of publicity, correspondence, and 
field work. Like any new undertaking, the industrial counsel- 
ling idea had to be “sold”, and its service thoroughly ex- 
plained. It was decided, first of all, that the method of ap- 
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proach was through the simpler and less controversial problems, 
Two subjects lay altogether in this field, industrial safety and 
industrial health. In regard to safety, it was felt that while 
the mechanical side (i. e. guarding of machinery etc.) was 
already well covered by the enforcement of existing laws and 
through safety campaigns, safety organization and safety 
morale were still undeveloped in many plants. Upon the simple 
relations existing in well-organized safety committees, the 
foundation of industrial good-will is frequently laid. Indus- 
trial health, though a newer subject, was recognized as a 
ground upon which management and men may amicably meet. 
In approaching the great field of industrial relations problems, 
the counselors at the start, therefore, confined themselves to an 
acceptable and easy line of approach with the hope that the 
contact and personal relationship upon these bases would, in 
time, mean an expansion toward more intricate and difficult 
problems. 

With these objects in view, the counselors made extended 
field trips in various parts of the state. The actual procedure 
was to visit plants where it was known that safety work was 
carried on; call upon the safety or personnel manager or shop 
foremen; explain the purpose of the counselling service and 
then go over the problems of the individual plant. In nine cases 
out of ten, after the primary distrust of a labor department 
official had been laid aside, the plant manager was more than 
glad to talk about his problems and to listen to suggestions, The 
most amazing thing was the astonishment on the part of the 
plant manager to learn that his plant was not to have an official 
inspection or that he was not going to be threatened with a fine 
for some violation of the law. Everywhere, there was an in- 
tense desire for knowledge as to how Brown and Jones and 
Smith handled their problems and the counselors were surprised 
immediately by the variety and number of requests for in- 
formation and advice. 

At no time did the counselors attempt to tell a man how to 
run his business—the method was one of suggestion, of en- 
deavor to aid the manager in any way that he might signify. 
In one paper plant, the conversation, starting with safety, led 
to a discussion of the establishment of a sickness fund. As 2 
result, one of the counselors made an exhaustive study of plant 
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disability funds, the results of which were embodied in a special 
official reoprt. The five thousand copies of the latter report 
were exhausted within six weeks of publication. 

Another company hearing of the service of the counselors 
along these lines, called upon them to come and visit their 
plant. A shop committee, composed entirely of employees, 
had requested the management for some form of plant dis- 
ability funds. The management was at a loss as to what to do; 
they had no time to investigate the ways and means of the 
establishment of such funds. The Industrial Counselor went 
to the plant, had conferences with the shop committee and the 
management; outlined suggestions and within a few weeks the 
general form of the plant-disability fund was adopted by man- 
agement and men. 

In another plant, safety work was limited because the vast 
majority of men could neither read nor write English. Within 
a few weeks, pamphlets printed in Polish, Austrian, and Italian 
were placed in the hands of the men, and the work of safety 
committees vitalized. 

A small factory desired to establish a service and employ- 
ment department. They had preconceived ideas of elaborate 
and useless organization. An industrial counselor, having just 
previously visited a plant of similar size, outlined the work in 
this second factory to the first establishment, and the suggestion 
was approved and acted upon. 

The problem of industrial relations in small proprietor- 
owned plants was found to be universal. These plants, unable 
to maintain their own personnel departments, or resort to the 
service of engineers, were discovered generally to be not only 
interested but anxious to adopt the well-tried methods experi- 
enced in larger corporations. In northern New York, a group 
of small firms had banded themselves together for service. 
A trained mechanical engineer was a community industrial 
relations adviser, meeting with safety committees in the differ- 
ent plants, making plant inspections, advising on changes in 
productive methods etc. This idea of a community industrial 
adviser was carried on to other locations by the counselors with 
the hope that the example might be copied. The fundamental 
purpose was to tie up a problem in one locality with successful 
experience in overcoming that particular problem in another 
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locality ; to transplant ideas and to broaden the horizon of the 
small factory manager. 

As a result of these field trips, bulletins were issued and 
general follow-up correspondence maintained. The idea of 
an industrial counselling service gradually grew and became 
accepted in many sources. The nature of the requests were 
varied: safety organization, accident prevention, personnel 
management, plant sanitation, thrift plans, shop committees, 
wage adjustment etc. Requests came from industrial and 
trade organizations, from plant managers, personnel directors, 
and owners of small factories and plants. In the seven 
months of the existence of the work, 150 specific requests were 
received, 800 contacts were made with industrial organizations, 
and thousands of copies of special bulletins distributed. 

The budget per annum for two counselors, including salaries, 
printing and postage was less than $9000. When one remem- 
bers the 65,000 factory units of this State, the sum seems in- 
finitesimal. As far as cost is concerned, the expense is justified 
a thousand fold. However, in the spring of 1921, under the 
provisions of the Knight-Brady Bill, sponsored by Governor 
Miller, the Industrial Commission was abolished and the budget 
for the Department of Labor was cut 50% to $1,500,000, and 
all previous bureau and civil service structure destroyed. In 
view of these and certain other local circumstances, the indus- 
trial counselor resigned, and the entire work was discontinued 
in the’ present reorganization of the Commission. It is to be 
regretted that political revision curtailed a work which 
promised to contribute much to the success of a governmental 
industrial relations policy. 

In summing up the work of the Industrial Counselor, one 
must bear in mind that the function as originally set forth was 
primarily educative. A work such as this cannot be estimated 
by a simple review of statistics, such as the number of factory 
inspections made or number of compensation cases settled. An 
educative work cannot be reported in bald figures; no one can 
tell how far the message of the printed page, an exchange of 
ideas or the pooling of experience may go in influence. Indus- 
trial counselling is not demonstrable by an analytical review. 

Extensive results cannot be expected of a work that was cut 
off almost before being born, yet there are at least three definite 
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conclusions: (1) No time is more avantageous than the present 
for the foundation of sound industrial relations policies and 
for such an industrial counselling service. (2) The method of 
approach along non-controversial lines is successful. (3) The 
response to governmental counselling as a service is widespread 
and generally acceptable. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
prophesy that the elimination of the work only shows the way 
to an early revival in the future. The whole tendency of 
modern industrial relations points to its retention in some form 
as a proper function of government. If America is to attempt 
to find her way through the intricate problem of industrial 
relations ; if she is to discard the weapons of industrial guerilla 
warfare; if she is to compete with the labor costs of a broken 
and demoralized Europe, a governmental industrial-relations 
policy must be formed with industrial counselling as a corner- 
stone. 
(747) 
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WHAT THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CAN DO 
IN PROMOTING BETTER INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS IN A COMMUNITY 


ALEXANDER C. BROWN 
President, The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company; President, The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


the past by both employer and employee, germinated 
in the soil of self-interest, fertilized by ignorance, 
suspicion and agitated unrest, have brought forth such a 
harvest of industrial weeds as to fairly choke the productivity 
of industry. Of recent years how to keep down the weeds has 
become a study of graver importance than how to grow the crop. 

Industrial discontent is a weed whose seeds scatter from a 
neighbor’s garden to your own, no matter how careful you are 
not to sow them yourself. It has long been a misconception 
that the square-deal policy of industrial relations in one’s own 
plant is sufficient insurance against discontent, unrest and labor 
troubles in that plant. Recognition is now being given, all too 
tardily, to the danger lurking in an unsound labor policy in 
one’s neighbor’s plant. Sooner or later you will suffer from 
it, along with him, no matter how equitable a policy you, 
yourself, have maintained. And the public, the so-called 
poor, innocent public, will as surely suffer along with you and 
your neighbor. But the public is not so innocent as it is repre- 
sented, except as to sins of commission. The sins of omission, 
of which it has been guilty, have been many and are born 
largely of ignorance. 

The public has failed to understand that whenever an in- 
justice is done by an employer to his employees, and whenever 
an injustice is imposed upon an employer by his employees, the 
public will inevitably suffer in the end. It has been too slow 
to appreciate its responsibility in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes and too ready to throw the weight of its influence with 
one side or the other as its sympathies may have influenced it 
without giving serious thought to the underlying principles 
involved. 


ber seeds of industrial injustice, thoughtlessly sown in 
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Though appreciating many of the economic conditions that 
operate to cause general discontent and real suffering, the 
average citizen has not given the thought that he should to the 
part that industrial relations play in influencing those economic 
conditions. He has recently, however, begun to think more in 
terms of economic causes and effects than was hitherto his 
custom, for seldom, if ever, have the laws of economics been 
brought closer home to him than during these years of reaction 
from extreme conditions. Never was there a more opportune 
time to point out to him those extreme conditions in industry 
that adversely affect his welfare—the extremes of over-produc- 
tion and under-production, of labor shortage and unemploy- 
ment, of high wages and low wages, of dictatorial practices by 
employees and autocratic practices by employers. All these, 
and many other industrial extremes, represent real perils to 
the public interest. 

Whose is the responsibility of warning the public of these 
perils? And who is to take the initiative in crystallizing public 
opinion as to the underlying principles of industrial relations 
that must be established, in the public interest, as the sole 
protection against them? 

Part of the responsibility for constructive leadership, due 
to the national and international scope of these matters, is, 
broadly speaking, a federal and state function. But effective- 
ness can only be attained by community action. The very 
structure of our government and the growth of our nation have 
been founded upon the development of the thought and action 
of the separate communities expressing themselves from within, 
rather than upon a centralized and paternalistic control exerted 
upon them by federal or state government. 

If, then, the responsibility for this leadership is primarily a 
community matter, where can it more logically fall than upon 
the chief civic and commercial organization of each com- 
munity—the chamber of commerce? 

The chamber of commerce, if it is to fulfill its proper func- 
tions in a community, should be better equipped than any other 
body to give thoughtful study to the basic principles governing 
proper industrial relations and so to formulate them that they 
will be clearly understood by employer, employee and public. 

The first step of the chamber of commerce, therefore, in 
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accepting this responsibility, is the formulation of a definite 
labor policy composed strictly of principles, not methods. 
Such a declaration of principles should not only be equitable, 
both to employers and to employees, but should emphasize that, 
at all times, the public interest is paramount. So many dis- 
agreements as to principles of labor relations are caused by a 
misunderstanding of the terms used in expressing these prin- 
ciples, that the clearest possible definition of such terms is 
necessary before general acceptance of the expressed principles 
may be expected. 

Most of us have the American habit of labeling or tagging 
things with terse expressions such as “ open shop” and “ col- 
lective bargaining”’ without having any too clear an idea of 
the definition of those labels. The very use of such terms be- 
tween individuals having in mind different definitions of them, 
introduces disagreement at the outset. It is accordingly a 
difficult, but a necessary, matter for the committee on labor 
relations of a chamber of commerce to express the labor prin- 
ciples in which it believes, in terms that are not subject to 
ambiguous interpretation. 

Such a formulated labor policy may be illustrated by the 
declaration of principles of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, made public in April 1920. The principles may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Production: Public interest requires increasing produc- 
tion as a prime factor in reducing commodity prices. 
There should be no restriction of output by employers or 
employees to create an artificial scarcity of the com- 
modity or of labor respectively. Employees should co- 
operate in the adoption of new and improved machinery. 
Piece rates should not be reduced except where im- 
proved methods or facilities are provided. Production 
program should be adjusted to secure maximum con- 
tinuity of employment consistent with efficient business 
methods. Industrial education should be encouraged 

(2) Wages: While the law of supply and demand must in- 
evitably influence wage rates, additional factors should 
be taken into consideration such as— 

Cost of living 
Opportunity to advance standard of living 
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Savings 

Loyalty 

Productivity—quality and quantity 

Initiative and individual skill 

Nature and hazard of the work 

Importance of the work performed 

Punctuality and steadiness 

Continuity of employment. 
Incentives should be offered to increase earning capacity. 
The pay for womens’ work should be equal to that of 
men, subject to the consideration of such overhead and 
other costs as may be higher in the case of women than 
of men. 


(3) Hours of Work: Hours of work should be fixed at a 


(4) 


point consistent with the physical well-being of the 
worker and consistent with the public’s economic re- 
quirements. While the prevalence of the eight-hour 
working day, or a weekly equivalent is recognized, the 
proper work day should be determined by studies in each 
industry. Overtime is discouraged, but when necessary, 
an extra rate of compensation is recommended. One 
day’s rest in seven, preferably Sunday, and a weekly 
half-holiday are advocated. 

Working Conditions: The public interest and the com- 
fort and health of employees demand that every effort 
should be made to perfect employment conditions as to 
sanitation, heat, light, ventilation, industrial accidents, 
occupational diseases, etc. Safeguards are recom- 
mended against arbitrary discharge or unjust treatment 
by foremen. Adequate advance notice should be given 
by employer in case of lay-off, and by employee in case 
of his intention to leave his employment. 


(5) Freedom of Contract (Open or Closed Shop) Freedom 


of contract of employment must never be impaired. 
However, employers should not so exercise this right as 
to discriminate in the employment or discharge of em- 
ployees on the ground that they are or are not members 
of a trade or labor union. Employees should not re- 
quire of their employer that employment be conditioned 
on membership or non-membership in a trade or labor 
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union. Employees should not coerce fellow-employees 
to join or refrain from joining a trade or labor union. 
Representative Negotiation (Collective Bargaining) : 
Where the channel of communication between employer 
and an employee does not offer suitable means of nego- 
tiation, some mutually satisfactory plan, such as repre- 
sentative negotiation, should be instituted. Represen- 
tative negotiation is defined as the means whereby an 
employer deals with duly and accredited representatives 
of employees chosen by and from among their own 
number, unless otherwise mutually agreed. Such nego- 
tiation should be under control of the parties immedi- 
ately concerned and should they fail to reach an agree- 
ment, the employer and the group of employees’ repre- 
sentatives should each have the option of choosing a 
reputable and competent adviser or advocate to meet 
with them in continued negotiations. Employees chosen 
as employees’ representatives should be assured that no 
discrimination will be made against them because of 
their acts in their representative capacity. Application 
of such representative negotiation is recommended to in- 
dustries where it is impracticable for a single employer 
to deal with his employees, but where it is practicable, 
and the law permits, for groups of employers to deal 
with groups of employees. In no case should the right 
be abrogated of an individual employee to negotiate 
directly with his employer. Employers and employees 
should uphold all arbitration awards and agreements 
entered into. 

Coercive Measures: All coercive measures, such as 
violence, intimidation, blacklisting etc. are condemned, 
and the public is urged to support officials in enforcing 
the laws in respect to these practices. 


(8) Jnformation and Frankness: Employers should inform 


employees as to business principles affecting their mutual 

interest, and frankly place before them business details 

necessary to prove important economic facts. Em- 

ployees should be equally frank in discussing with their 

employer matters affecting their conditions of employ- 

ment and the interests of their industry. Through in- 
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formation and frankness a spirit of mutual interest and 
confidence should be encouraged. 

(9) The Public’s Interest in the Settlement of Labor 
Disputes: Since the public interest is paramount it 
follows that public opinion should be a potent influence 
for the settlement of all labor disputes. Means should 
be provided to ascertain reliably and give publicity im- 
partially to the facts, and, at least until the public has 
had a reasonable opportunity to consider the facts pre- 
sented, no resort should be had to strike or lockout. 
The public’s right to uninterrupted service during a 
period of settlement of disputes in government services 
and public utilities is a primary consideration. 

Having formulated such a declaration of principles, the 
chamber of commerce should, through its committee on labor 
relations, institute a research or investigation into current labor 
problems with a view of furnishing the public with impartial 
information relative to them, and of directing attention, in 
specific terms, to the application of the adopted principles to 
these actual cases. 

A very few weeks after the publication of the declaration 
of principles of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, a serious 
plumbers’ strike, involving a tie-up of a substantial volume of 
building construction, served as an occasion to point very clearly 
to the source of the trouble as being primarily caused by certain 
violations of these underlying principles. 

A very careful analysis of the history of the plumbers’ strike 
was printed for general publicity purposes, citing the principles 
violated by the plumbers’ closed shop agreement which had 
been the cause of the strike. Among the conclusions reached 
in the report, were the following: 


(1) That the closed shop agreement was the fundamental 
cause of the difficulty. (Violation of Section 5 of the 
principles—Freedom of Contract) 

(2) That the arbitrary limitation of journeymen plumbers 
resulted in excessive plumbing costs to the public. 
(Violation of Section 1—Production) 

(3) That restrictive trade rules and limitations incorporated 
in the agreement resulted in unreasonable costs to the 
public. (Violation of Section 1—Production) 
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(4) That refusal by the plumbers’ union to accept arbitration 
as provided in the agreement, should be condemned. 
(Violation of Section 6—Representative Negotiation) 


Much of the value of such a code of principles is dependent 
upon its being prepared, not during the heat of a labor dispute 
but at a time when it may be formulated coolly and unin- 
fluenced by a strained labor situation, 

The promotion of better industrial relations by a chamber of 
commerce is primarily dependent upon an increasing acceptance 
of sound principles of industrial relations by employers, em- 
ployees, investors and the public. Methods of publicity to 
effectively present these principles, and encourage their uni- 
versal acceptance, vary in each community. Little, however, can 
be accomplished by intensive and expensive publicity campaigns 
completed in a few weeks or months and soon forgotten. 

The chamber of commerce will do well to accept, with 
patience, the necessity of expecting marked results only after a 
consistent publicity and educational policy has been developed 
and carried out for a period of years. Everlasting persistency 
will do what misdirected zeal for quick results can never 
accomplish. 

The increasing acceptance by a community of sound prin- 
ciples of industrial relations is contributed to by other suitable 
activities of a chamber of commerce, such as the collection and 
distribution of current information with statistics pertaining to 
labor matters; the creation of a consultation service to give 
assistance to employers and employees in the solution of labor 
problems; surveys of local employment conditions which fur- 
nish good examples of the proper and effective application of 
the adopted principles; investigation of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in local industries indicating to what degree these con- 
ditions are due to specific violation of the principles of labor 
relations. 

Among the various means which The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce has adopted to carry out these activities, may be 
cited the survey of the building industry reported in a pamphlet 
entitled Does the building public of Cleveland desire the open 
shop? Great care was used to insure that this survey should be 
adequately representative of the building public, and the prin- 
ciple relating to freedom of contract was emphasized as defining 
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“the real open shop in which every worker’s chance is as good 
as every other worker’s chance, and from which no worker is 
shut out because he holds a union card and from which no 
worker is shut out because he has no union card.” 

The question—‘‘ Do you favor the reestablishment of the 
open shop in Cleveland building industry ” was submitted to 
holders of building permits, to Cleveland firms, and to Cham- 
ber of Commerce members. The affirmative replies were 3749 
and the negative 224. The value of the building permits rep- 
resented by the affirmative replies was $6,497,725, and those 
represented by negative replies, $915,640.00. 

The Cleveland firms which had, during the past year, taken 
out building permits or were actually engaged in building 
operation, and which replied affirmatively, represented a capi- 
talization of $708,989,100.00 as compared with a capitalization 
of $45,000.00 for the firms replying in the negative. 

Further examples of what has been done in Cleveland to 
carry out these methods for promoting better industrial rela- 
tions are: A comprehensive booklet, published by the chamber, 
on Incentive Plans in Cleveland Industries; a survey of the 
causes of high building costs in Cleveland; various reports on 
violence in labor disputes; and surveys respecting unemploy- 
ment and its causes. 

Effective work has also been accomplished, at times, through 
the courts, both in prosecution of those guilty of violence in 
labor disputes and of those guilty of illegal practices of dis- 
crimination, coercion and the like in industrial relations. 

Newspaper advertising and occasional addresses on labor 
relations furnish opportunities of maintaining the public’s con- 
fidence that the principles are sound and that the motives of the 
chamber are in the public interest. 

Unquestionably the responsibility for leadership in promot- 
ing better industrial relations in a community, logically falls 
upon the chamber of commerce. This is a duty that, once 
recognized and accepted as such, is never completely performed, 
The work cannot be finished and laid aside. Endless patience, 
unprejudiced judgment, persistent determination and a con- 
sistent policy are prerequisites to success and must be supported 
by the unwavering recognition that the public interest is 
paramount. 
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GRADUATES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL 
Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


schools doing to train their undergraduates in indus- 

trial relations?” is very closely tied up with the ques- 
tion, “ What cam universities and technical schools do along 
these lines?”’ and a consideration of the latter question is in a 
measure an answer to the former. And both questions involve 
a consideration of the basic function of such institutions. 

One of the most important developments of recent years 
is the popular recognition of the efficiency of engineering 
methods. A few years ago the word “ engineering ” was used 
almost exclusively to denote activities connected with the 
design, construction and operation of machinery, the construc- 
tion of highways and bridges, and similar undertakings. To- 
day we hear of “Industrial Engineering”, ‘“ Efficiency 
Engineering ”, “ Financial Engineering ”, ‘“‘ Human Engineer- 
ing”’, and others of similar portent. At first sight some of 
these terms may seem unwarranted but they have been coined 
for lack of better nomenclature. They simply indicate the 
gradual passing of the old empirical and speculative methods 
of attacking the problems of industry and the steady growth of 
the more scientific methods that have become identified with 
the work of the engineer and scientist. 

Not less important is the recognition of the existence of the 
engineering type of mind just as we have long recognized the 
legal type of mind. Natural talents differ, one man being well 
suited for the study of law and another for the study of 
engineering or some other calling. The engineering mind is 
the result of a fairly definite training of an intellect fitted for 
such work and the same is true of law or medicine. And it 
should be carefully noted that this training is fairly well 
defined in both quantity and content. If this were not so, it 
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would be possible to develop lawyers on some other basis than 
is now employed and doctors could no doubt be trained without 
studying medicine. Any course of technical study, therefore, 
that involves a marked weakening of the fundamentals of 
engineering education cannot be expected to produce men with 
engineering minds and this should be kept constantly in view 
in discussing the possibilities of the engineer in any portion 
of the industrial field. 

Now the engineer has found an ever-increasing field of use- 
fulness in recent years. Viewed origially as a technical ad- 
viser of industry he has been gradually drawn over into the 
administrative field, from the very necessities of the case. As 
industry has become more technical and more complex it has 
been found imperative to employ technically trained men to 
supervise industry of many kinds. And the technically trained 
man bringing his own peculiar methods to bear on problems of 
administration has already made an assured place for him- 
self as an executive. There can be little doubt that the near 
future will see the engineer a dominant figure in the admin- 
istrative side of industry. This must necessarily be so in a 
civilization such as ours which depends so largely upon engi- 
neering for its existence. Asa result of these extended activi- 
ties, there has grown an increasing demand from practising 
engineers and employers that engineering students be given 
some instruction in economics and such allied studies as refer 
to the problems of management. And hence practically all 
good engineering schools in this country include in their curri- 
culum more or less instruction along these lines. 

But this closer contact with the administrative side of in- 
dustry has brought the engineer face to face with the greatest 
problem of the ages, namely, the status of the human factor 
in industry. Whether he wills it or not, he must face this 
problem and make an effort to solve it. Others have tried with 
little success and it remains to be seen whether the engineer 
with his more scientific methods of attacking industrial prob- 
lems will succeed in solving this most ancient of all industrial 
problems. 

A recognition of this further extension of the engineer’s 
activities has brought an insistent demand that the curriculum 
of engineering schools bé still further modified to include in- 
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struction and study in human relations. The demand is logical 
and deserves very careful consideration on thei part of those 
who are responsible for technical education. As yet no marked 
modification of this kind has been made except in a few iso- 
loted instances. 

While the character of the modifications desirable in 
engineering curricula is well defined, the degree to which it 
is permissible to carry these modifications is not so obvious. 
Every technical school in the land is beset by urgent requests, 
in some cases amounting to a demand, that the course of 
instruction be modified to suit some peculiar industry or the 
opinion of some particular group of people. Financiers and 
bankers wish to have their particular field more fully repre- 
sented. The advocates of the many forms of efficiency 
engineering insist upon their own peculiar modifications and 
those interested in uplift work are advocating complete courses 
in “human engineering” to replace in a large measure the 
courses of instruction now in use. 

The tendency of the over-enthusiastic teacher is to answer 
these many and conflicting demands by organizing highly 
specialized courses of instruction that will prepare the student 
admirably for a definite and narrow portion of the industrial 
field at the expense of a broad and solid foundation for his 
life’s work. As a consequence there are now appearing in 
answer to these demands some narrow and highly specialized 
courses of instruction such as are suggested in the foregoing. 
We find elaborate shop organizations for teaching the details 
of scientific management, so-called, and several varieties of 
special courses in administrative engineering ; and some courses 
have already been established in human engineering, what- 
ever that may be. 

Now without doubt there are some places where special 
courses of the kinds mentioned are justifiable in the higher 
technical schools just as specialized trade schools are often jus- 
tifiable in the lower grades of educational activity. But these 
special courses do not solve the general problem and there 
are certain grave objections to these highly specialized courses 
so strongly demanded by the industrial manager. It should 
not be forgotten that the primary reason why the engineer has 
been found useful in managerial work is his knowledge of the 
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findamentals of engineering design and construction and the 
trained mind that he brings to the consideration of problems 
of management and organization. That is, aside from personal 
qualifications that are inherent and cannot be acquired, the 
technical graduate is good material from which to make an 
executive simply because he is primarily an engineer by 
training. 

The character of engineering fundamentals and the amount 
of time that should be spent upon each one is fairly well agreed 
upon by educators and engineers who have given this matter 
careful thought. And the constant pressure that has been 
exerted for many years upon the technical colleges by the ad- 
vocates of special training of many kinds has resulted in redu- 
cing these fundamentals toa minimum. This in itself has been 
a beneficial influence but it must not be extended too far. It 
is not claimed, of course, that the content of these fundamentals 
or the methods of presenting them are all that is to be desired. 
There is much more work to be done along these lines than 
some of us may be aware of. But at the most these funda- 
mentals can only be concentrated and made more presentable; 
they cannot be eliminated as some would have us do and still 
prepare men who will possess the engineering mind. In 
engineering colleges that require the equivalent of a high school 
training at entrance it takes about three years to teach the aver- 
age student the fundamentals of engineering, leaving one year 
in which to give him some practical applications of these fun- 
damentals in some particular portion of engineering practice. 
This year of application is not necessarily the senior year, but 
may be spread out over one or more of the last years of col- 
lege life. This amount of academic time is also available, 
therefore, for special instruction in economic and humanistic 
studies for those who wish to pursue an administrative career. 

There is of course the alternative so often and so naturally 
advocated of lengthening the college course to five or even six 
years as has been done to some extent in law and other courses. 
A discussion of this solution is beyond the limitations of this 
article. This solution has been tried in several places but so 
far as the writer is aware there is little reason to believe that 
such a lengthening of the course will become universal in the 
near future, and there is no reason to believe that the arguments 
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that resulted in lengthening the course in law are fully ap- 
plicable to engineering. This discussion will be confined there- 
fore to standard four-year courses which normally send the 
graduate into the practical field at about twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age. In general, the writer believes that 
this is about as late in life as a young man should begin actual 
service in the industrial field. 

The particular problem under discussion reduces itself, 
therefore, to the selection of an educational content that can be 
incorporated into the ordinary four-year course of instruction 
that will give all students in the college some instruction in the 
fundamental principles of organization and management, some 
instruction in basic economic theory and as much instruction 
as possible in subjects dealing with human relations in industry. 
This content, so far as industrial organization and economic 
theory are concerned, is not difficult to find. Thus all engineers 
should receive instruction in the elementary principles of in- 
dustrial organization, cost-finding etc., wage system, time and 
motion study and the general economics of industry. If pos- 
sible, these subjects should be given before the senior year so 
that in the senior year the student who so desires may specialize 
as far along the lines of industrial organization as other stu- 
dents can in such lines of study as gas-engine and steam-engine 
design, electrical engineering etc. Space forbids a more de- 
tailed statement of such a plan but actual experience has al- 
ready shown that such a course will give the student a sound 
engineering foundation and a good grasp on the fundamentals 
of economics and industrial organization and management. It 
will not develop specialists in this or any other line of work nor 
will it necessarily develop the peculiar personal qualities so 
often demanded by industrial managers who have peculiar 
managerial problems to solve. 

The educational content of a course in human relations in 
industry is not so easy to define despite the very large amount 
of literature that has appeared on this subject. Of course a 
considerable discussion of human relations in industry is neces- 
sarily involved in any discussion of industrial management. 
But the entire subject of human relations is controversial, to 
say the least, at present, and the teacher can find little in the 
industrial field itself that will aid him in drawing accurate 
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conclusions. Certainly the average industrial manager can 
throw little light upon the most important matter if the results 
one sees in the industrial field are any indication. Of course 
there is a considerable literature of the “ uplift” kind and 
there have been many experiments along the line of welfare 
work, so-called, which, because of their failures or successes, 
indicate that certain efforts may be desirable or undesirable. 
But a sound philosophy of what human relations in industry 
should be has not as yet been formulated—at least none that 
goes beyond a general advocacy of the Golden Rule. Perhaps 
all that the teacher can do is to call the attention of the student 
to this field and direct his thoughts to this, the greatest of all 
problems. This in itself is something, as it should stimulate 
the thoughts of these future industrial managers to think of 
these matters at an early age and long before the age at which 
most men begin to appreciate this problem. And most cer- 
tainly everything possible should be done to keep the human 
element in industry before him and thus offset as far as possible 
the somewhat detached and materialistic attitude of mind that 
is so often found in those who concentrate their attention on 
pure and applied science, 

It is not asserted that a training such as is outlined in the fore- 
going is essential for all industrial managers. We are dis- 
cussing only the training of high-grade technical men who may 
be expected to become industrial leaders inalarge way. There 
can be no doubt that many of the proposed courses of training 
that contain little or no science and engineering will be found 
of great value in training certain types of men. Schools of 
commerce have long been successful in training men for busi- 
ness with very little science, pure or applied, in their curri- 
culum; and such courses modified by the introduction of a 
limited amount of pure and applied science should be of great 
value to a large number of prospective industrial workers. 
But such courses do not produce the engineering type of mind. 
They are not courses in engineering at all, but are often 
attempts to produce this type of mind by using other edu- 
cational content and at the same time giving considerable at- 
tention to the practical aspects of industrial organization and 
management. If this can be done then, as previously stated, 
lawyers can be trained without studying much law. And those 
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who now so strongly advocate modifications in the engineering 
courses and the substitutions of large amounts of instruction 
in industrial relations would be the first to discover that the 
product of such curricula was not what they had expected. 

And the industrial manager must learn that he has duties 
to perform which up to the present he has shirked or per- 
formed but poorly. For after the college has done all it can 
do for the prospective industrial worker he still is merely good 
material from which the industrial manager may, if he will, 
mold an efficient and intelligent industrial leader. The aver- 
age industrial manager expects to receive from the college a 
full-fledged engineer or manager, while at the same time he 
would not think of permitting a newly-graduated doctor to 
remove his appendix. The technical schools should and can 
teach fundamentals, but the burden of adapting and specializing 
the graduate to fit any particular industry should rest squarely 
upon the shoulders of the industrial manager and of the in- 
dustry where it rightly belongs. It should be said in all fair- 
ness that many progressive industrial managers have already 
recognized the truth of this statement as is shown by the special 
provisions now made by industrial concerns to adapt the col- 
lege graduate to suit their specific needs. Closer cooperation 
is much needed along these lines. 

Furthermore, these considerations are not the only ones 
to which the colleges must give heed. The primary object 
of the technical schools was to send out men who would be 
useful to the industries. Most of the technical colleges have 
not got far beyond this strictly utilitarian viewpoint and the 
demands of industry tend to keep this viewpoint constantly be- 
forethem. Our national ideals, however, have changed greatly 
since technical colleges were first organized. A new industrial 
day has dawned in which profits, as such, are not the most 
important consideration, and industry is coming to be looked 
upon as a means of supporting human existence, not as a means 
of corporate profit. We have become more interested in men 
than in machines. 

Industrial efficiency we must develop but the fruits of this 
efficiency must be for all if we adhere to our present national 
ideals of democracy. An efficiency that benefits the employer 
and not the employees, or an efficiency that builds up the state 
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at the expense of the individual, is foreign to these ideals. If 
technical graduates are to take an active part in industrial 
management, and it seems assured that they will, the colleges 
will be remiss in their duty if they do not include in their 
course of instruction such work as will give their students some 
idea of the modern views of the distribution of the fruits of 
industry. Here is an educational problem and an educational 
content to be formulated regarding which little is said in the 
criticism of the technical graduate, though it is one of the most 
important of educational problems. ‘“‘ Where there is no vision 
the people perish ”, said the prophet of old; and this is as true 
today as it was thousands of years ago. Efficient industrial 
managers we must have; but if the republic is to endure we 
also must have industrial managers whose vision will be great 
enough to look beyond the petty requirements often laid upon 
the technical school for the man who, while useful to his 
industry, can also do something to make industry more use- 
ful to all men. 

For after all, ideals and not technical developments move the 
world. The recent remark of a great industrial leader that 
if he had his way he would put business men at the head- 
ships of our colleges and universities, shows a lamentable lack 
of knowledge of the principal purpose of such institutions. 
Technical and commercial efficiency we must have, and the 
problems of production must be solved. But it will avail us 
nothing if we cannot also solve the problem of human relations. 
Our business men and financiers cannot lay claim to much pro- 
gress in solving this last problem. Yet it is the one great 
problem and one that requires not only industrial knowledge but 
high idealism and a love for humanity. It has been charged 
that the colleges and universities are too far removed from 
industry and the practical things of life. This may or may 
not be true, but it is to be sincerely hoped that there will always 
be in this land great institutions of learning, that are not 
dominated solely by industry or industrial ideas, where great 
teachers will have an opportunity to prepare men not only for 
the industrial world that now exists, but will also be free to 
prepare them to build a better industrial world to come. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS’ COUNCIL OF THE 
BROOKLYN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


H. H. DOEHLER 
Doehler Die-Casting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chairman, Manufacturers’ 
Council, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 


HE Manufacturers’ Council of the Brooklyn Chamber 
| of Commerce is the manifestation of cooperative spirit 
born in war-time. Before the war the industries of 
Brooklyn had no means of functioning as a group. The first 
attempt at a united effort appeared with the first Liberty Loan 
campaign. To raise the sums of money the Government re- 
quired from the city, the entire community was organized and 
as a part of this campaign an industrial group with subdivisions 
of specific trades was formed. This industrial group became 
amalgamated through the intense spirit of patriotism as well 
as through the high-tension war-spirit. Its efficiency in team- 
work was perfected through the various Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns, Red Cross and Salvation Army drives. 

Our business men functioning at that time as chairmen and 
committee members became acquainted with one another, be- 
came impressed with the results and possibilities of an organ- 
ized community, and recognized the opportunity to continue 
this team-work for peace purposes and for constructive com- 
munity work. The first subdivision group to act upon this 
thought was the Brooklyn Metal and Machinery Group. We 
formed the Brooklyn Metal Industries Exchange. At about 
the same time our new Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce was 
founded as another expression of the existing cooperative com- 
munity spirit. 

The splendid and perfect working of the organized Metal 
Group encouraged the thought of cooperating with other similar 
trade groups and thereby re-instating and perpetuating the 
war-time coordination of all Brooklyn industries. Through 
the Chamber of Commerce, the logical institution for this pur- 
pose, this thought was carried out and developed into the 
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Manufacturers’ Council of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 
It consists of representatives from the following trade groups: 
Group 1. Hardware. 
2. Metals, Machinery. 
3. Textiles, Clothing, Furs and Apparel. 
4. Boots and Shoes. 
5. Chemicals, Drugs etc. 
6. Paper Products. 
7. Wood Products, 
8. Instruments and Electrical Appliances. 
9g. Foods, Tobacco etc. 
10. Confectionery. 
11. Bookbinders and Printers. 
12. Glass, Constructive Materials etc. 
13. Ship, Boatbuilding and Repairs. 
** 14. Vehicles and Kindred Lines. 
15. Rubber, Leather Goods and Miscellaneous. 
“16. Flax, Hemp and Jute. 
17. Public Utility Companies. 
Members of the Council were appointed from these trade groups 
by the Board of Directors of the Chamber, being carefully 
chosen with respect to their standing and ability. 

The Manufacturers’ Council acts in an advisory capacity to 
the Board of Directors of the Chamber. All resolutions and 
acts are subject to the approval of the Directors of the Chamber. 
The Council acts upon industrial matters of interest and brings 
them to the attention of the Chamber in form of recommenda- 
tions. Some of the ckief activities during the first year of 
its existence were: 


1. An educational movement to train factory executives such 
as foremen and superintendents and others. Recognizing 
the foreman as the key-man to production organizations 
and the one man who needs training the most and who has 
the least opportunities for training, we created, with the 
cooperation of the local Y. M. C. A., a lecture course on 
Industrial Management. This course consists of a series 
of lectures on industrial problems. The lectures are de- 
livered by industrial engineers and men qualified by ex- 
perience and reputation. At each meeting a prominent 
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local business man presides. This feature formed a great 
attraction to these minor executives. The result was as- 
tonishing. We enlisted over six hundred students. At 
each meeting, expressions of enthusiasm came forth, full 
attendance was the usual order, and the course was closed 
with requests from many to repeat it the following year. 
We feel the community was benefited greatly. It offered 
our minor factory executives the opportunity to improve 
themselves, to widen their horizon and to add to their 
knowledge. 


. A discussion on Mutual Insurance. An able committee 


made a very thorough study of this problem, lengthy and 
exhaustive discussions took place, speakers of prominence 
were invited, and a final decision was reached that it would 
not be profitable nor advisable to undertake Mutual In- 
surance forour group. Our Committee recommended the 
use of the established reliable Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies instead of the creation of a Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of our own. 


. A discussion on “ The Open Shop”. After due deliber- 


ation the Council declared itself for the Open Shop prin- 
ciple and by this act established our industrial community 
as an open shop community. 

The creation of the Brooklyn Manufacturers’ Industrial 
Exposition. Through the efforts of our Council Brooklyn 
will stage on January 11 to January 21, 1922 in the 23rd 
Regiment Armory an Exposition of Brooklyn-made prod- 
ucts. A sum of $29,000 was raised for this purpose. 
Its success is assured today. It will be, judging from 
present indications, the greatest industrial event of 
Brooklyn. It will offer the community an opportunity 
to see the many diversified products of Brooklyn, the 
fourth largest industrial community. Our technical stu- 
dents and our workingmen will receive special facilities 
to review this display of Brooklyn products. 


. We attacked the injustice of the high local gas rates for 


industrial consumers. Through our efforts, amendments 

were accepted in the drafting of a new law, petitions were 

presented to the Public Service Commissioner, and 

through his efforts a joint meeting was arranged with the 
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officials of the local gas companies. It is safe to predict 
that the outcome of these conferences will be lower gas 
rates for our industrial users. 


Numerous other subjects of minor consequence were under 
discussion during the year. Prominent speakers on industrial 
relations and industrial democracy delivered impressive ad- 
dresses and undoubtedly assisted to spread the gospel of the 
Golden Rule. As Chairman of the Manufacturers’ Council I 
have been invited and I am acting as a member of an arbitra- 
tion board for the local shoe trade. It concerns a dispute 
between employers and employees regarding wage reductions, 
We have acted on the unemployment situation and cooperated 
with Chambers of other boroughs and the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

To widen our field of activity, to become a more democratic 
body, and to become the truly representative body of the eight 
hundred Brooklyn Manufacturers who are members of the 
Chamber, we are now undergoing a revision of our Articles 
of Association, of which the vital sections are as follows: 


Membership in the Manufacturers’ Council shall be limited: (1) to om 
representative from each firm, partnership or corporation engaged im 
manfacturing in Brooklyn, provided such firm, partnership or corporatiom 
is represented by at least one member in good standing in the Brooklym 
Chamber of Commerce, and (2) to individual members of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, in good standing, engaged in manufacturing is 
Brooklyn and not connected with such firms, partnerships or corporations, 

The affairs of the Council shall be managed by an Executive Committee 
of twenty-one members elected by the members of the Council each year 
at the annual meeting. The members of the Executive Committee shall 
elect a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, The Secretary shall be appointed 
by the Board of Directors of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


By this newly organized and enlarged Manufacturers’ Coun- 
cil a piece of machinery is constructed which stands ready to 
operate at a minute’s notice for any industrial purpose. It can 
be started in motion by any one member who has a vision, who 
wishes to rectify a faulty condition, who has a message to 
deliver, or who needs the cooperation of his neighbors for the 
good of the community. 

Further details cannot be stated here. Any community, in- 
dustrial groups or manufacturers interested in our work can 
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obtain specific information through our Industrial Secretary. 

As victory in the late war can be attributed to team-work 
on a huge scale, and as today’s big business is fundamentally 
nothing else but big team-work, so to the same degree our 
industrial future and development will depend, financially 
and socially, on the coordinated efforts of our business men. 
Their vision, their courage and their sense of duty and justice 
will direct our future industrial policies and will influence the 
welfare of the nation. 
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DISCUSSION 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


I wish to lay additional emphasis on what Dean Kimball said. 
He is a little bit too modest, or rather, he is in a position where he 
can’t say to this audience what they would be interested in hearing, 
but he is the Dean of the Engineering School at Cornell, and is 
also President-elect of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. He was selected from some fourteen or fifteen thousand of 
the mechanical engineers of this country to lead them this year in 
the great subject of industrial management, emphasized in our col- 
leges. 

Dean Kimball early in the history of modern industrial or scien- 
tific management wrote a book, which is used as a textbook in every 
organization where there are young men studying industrial manage- 
ment. In other words, the Dean is a leader outside of colleges, as 
well as inside of colleges, and I, as one of the minor representatives 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, desire to empha- 
size that from the standpoint of professional engineers, what he told 
you is the gospel truth. 


H. C. METCALF 


I value highly the fine contributions of Mr. Gilbreth and Dean 
Kimball to the problems we are discussing. I hesitate somewhat to 
give expression to certain thoughts that are running through my 
mind. I hope, however, that what I have to say will not be mis 
understood. 

As one who has been something of a pioneer in the field of per- 
sonnel administration, I doubt if anyone has taken more hard knocks 
in trying to help develop sound industrial relations during the past 
twenty years than I have. 

I have followed with constant interest the development of the 
vocational guidance, the efficiency, the so-called “‘ welfare” and the 
scientific management movements. Those of you who have been 
careful students of these various developments know that labor, and 
particularly organized labor, has never been over-enthusiastic about 
them, and that in the case of scientific management labor has at 
times shown an organized hostility toward the movement. In the 
light of my experience with these different movements, I feel a cer- 
tain anxiety when I contemplate some of the statements of our good 
friends, Mr. Gilbreth and Dean Kimball. If I understand their 
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meaning, they feel that the engineer is increasingly going to be the 
professionally trained man in industry who will most definitely be 
responsible for the administration of business. I think we all would 
have to admit that the problems of personnel are fundamentally a 
part of the administration of industry and inextricably a part of 
production. A good many engineers are now speaking of personnel 
work as a “ human engineering” problem. My anxiety arises from 
two considerations. One, that in the light of past experiences, as 
revealed especially by scientific management, the human aspects of 
industry have not been adequately comprehended and cared for by 
the various groups of engineers—those whose primary functions 
have been dealing with materials and the laws of nature. As I see 
it, the technically trained engineer who is by native tastes, interests 
and specialized training best qualified to understand and direct the 
material problems of production is neither by nature nor by training 
the one best qualified to administer the human relations in industry. 

We have at the very heart of industry the technical engineer 
whose position and importance cannot be over-emphasized in the in- 
dustrial relations problems and who needs a certain amount of train- 
ing in the sciences that are fundamental in the training of the per- 
sonnel director. His work, however, has to do primarily with 
materials and the laws of nature—with mathematics, chemistry and 
physics—and only secondarily with the human factor. ‘The per- 
sonnel director, on the other hand, should have a special aptitude 
for understanding and working with people and his training should 
be fundamentally built up around a scientific method which will best 
be kad from biology, industrial physiology, psychology and statis- 
tics ; a social and historical background which will best be had from 
a study of elementary and advanced economics, history, political and 
social science, history of labor organizations and social psychology ; 
and a technical training which will be secured from a knowledge of 
the organization and management of production and corporate gen- 
eral industrial organization. To these groups, I believe, the time is 
not far distant when there will be added formal training in ethics. 
“ The greatest need of the world today is a keener sensitiveness with 
reference to the sense of justice.” This, I take it, is fundamentally 
an ethical problem. In view, therefore, of what seems to me the 
necessary native background and scientific training for the technical 
engineer and the human social engineer, it is a mistake to look for- 
ward to the technical engineer as the one who is going to be the 
future administrator of business. The future administrator of busi- 
ness is going to be a professionally trained man. He will come 
from our graduate schools of business administration and not from 
our technical engineering schools. 
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In the industrial clashings a real conflict is going on between two 
groups of scientists: between those who are responsible for material 
production, processes and technique; and those who are responsible 
for the selection, placing, transferring promoting, rewarding and 
adjusting the human element in industry. Mathematics, chemistry, 
physics—the more exact sciences—are pitted against biology, psy- 
chology, economics, sociology and ethics. Not until the latter 
group of sciences becomes more exact and the two groups are more 
harmoniously blended, as I see it, can we hope to have true efficiency 
and fundamental harmony in industry. What we are striving for 
is a new type of scientist. Science means nothing except in so far 
as the different fields of science function through different types of 
individuals. What we want is a harmonious blending of the two 
groups of scientists through the understanding of a genuine human 
interpretation of industry. 


DeExTER S. KIMBALL 


I am afraid the last speaker missed my point altogether. I would 
remind you that I was invited to tell you what the technical schools 
could do. I laid no claim for the engineer as being especially fitted 
for this work. If you remember carefully, I expressed some anxiety 
on my part as to whether he could direct this work. 

The point I wish to make is that whether you will it or not, the 
engineer will be the dominating figure in management. If he goes 
out of the university without some sympathy for these things, I say 
there is no hope, unless he is willing to recognize the type of man 
Mt. Metcalf speaks of. I made a claim for the fact that the engi- 
neer will be the industrial leader, and if he has not clearly in mind 
the importance of this great problem and the recognized fitness of 
having the other type of man labor on this problem, you are not 
going to get anywhere. I made no claims for the special fitness of 
the engineer, because I have some doubts myself. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


I would like to discuss that last question. I am going to disagree 
with my friend Metcalf whom I have known many years and for 
whose work I have high admiration. 

I think that the engineer of the future is a measurer. The reai 
engineers are going to be thought of as the men who measure, then 
add up their measurements in different sequences or combinations, and 
then arrive at the results of design and of action. I have been inti- 
mately connected with some really very refined measurements in 
human engineering recently, such as the times and motions of lip- 
reading; also data of skill for obtaining the One Best Way to Do 
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Work, such as measuring the lateness of the hands as compared with 
the eyes of individuals of varying intelligence, dexterity and skill in 
performing work. In motion study such refinements are necessary 
for determining the One Best Way to Do Work, and will be recog- 
nized as a vital part of the work of the engineer-educator of the 
future. 

That surely will take care of Mr. Metcalf’s point, which is well 
taken. It certainly will take care of Mr. Kimball’s point, although 
I don’t agree with him at all, that the engineer will not be able to 
handle this. In the past the engineer has possessed a type of mind 
suited to engineering. The engineer of the future will be that man 
and many others combined, who will seek the education that will 
enable him to measure, to select the proper units to measure, the 
proper methods of measuring, and the use of the proper devices 
which will permit the measurement and measuring to be accurate 
and cheap. 

Therefore, to meet Mr. Metcalf’s views, we will simply train the 
men of the type of mind of which Mr. Metcalf speaks, as well as 
the other kind of engineer of old, to use the modern devices, units, 
and methods of measuring to get the results that we want. 

As I have said, I have had something to do with measuring the 
amount the hands are late as compared with the eyes in doing work, 
such as taking these things over there and putting them here on the 
bench. The amount the hands are late as compared with the eyes 
is an index of skill and the ability to learn mechanical processes. If 
the eyes are late as compared with the hands, it is an index of sub- 
normality. If that is not the measurement of the human being, if 
that is not the first step in the standardization of human relations, if 
that is not the end of the scale in assuring that the workman is pro- 
tected, then I shall have to back down from my position. 


Harry A. Hopr 


Mr. Chairman, I want to address myself to just one phase of the 
work of schools, particularly technical schools, in dealing with un- 
dergraduates. It is part of my responsibility each winter to give 
several courses in management at one of the local universities. I 
have felt for a number of years that one of the very grave problems 
which we have to meet in that work is to teach the undergraduates 
how to market successfully the information they receive at the hands 
of the instructor. 

In management, and perhaps in engineering and other courses, as 
well, it frequently happens that as a result of the instruction a stu- 
dent is lifted out of a rut (mentally speaking), and becomes dis- 
satisfied with his present position. I have seen students go out year 
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after year, for nearly seventeen years, from New York University ; 
and, in the course of that time, have met many of those students 
who have made a failure of marketing the knowledge which they 
had attained in the schools. 

And so it has come to be almost a fundamental truth to me that 
unless we can teach the student, in addition to the technical infor 
mation we give him, something about management as a dynamic 
force in business, and something about approaching executives suc- 
cessfully and winning their support, we are largely failing in some 
of the chief results that we should hope to accomplish in our uni 
versity work. So for my own part, I have tried for years to include 
in my courses in management at least a lecture or two on the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, and many a student has come to me and said 
that those lectures had helped him a great deal. 

I speak with conviction on the subject, because I am not only a 
member of the faculty of the School of Commerce, but also a grad 
uate. The thing that puzzled me most in my early experience and 
caused me some of the worst tribulations and trials of my career, 
was the inability to market the information I had absorbed at school. 

So I do wish to say on behalf of undergraduates, give them some- 
thing other than technical knowledge, let them know what manage- 
ment means from the dynamic standpoint, teach them how to sell 
effectively and impress them with the value of personal relationships. 
When you do that you will be doing something very practical, for 
which those who are the beneficiaries will be grateful to you in after 
years. 


FRED G. LANGE 
Formerly Director of Safety, the Industrial Commission of Ohio 


We have had quite a discussion this afternoon as to whether or 
not the engineer is going to dominate industry or whether a new 
force is going to come into industry, or whether or not the engineer- 
ing colleges can teach something about the human side of industry in 
the four years that they usually allot to the teaching of engineering. 
The very fact that those years are not adequate to train engineers 
properly is evidenced by the fact that the engineers who are at the 
head of industry today are so mismanaging it, that safety engineers, 
efficiency engineers, and all these different types have come in. Had 
engineers been properly trained, whether it took five or six years, 
that movement might not have been necessary. 

It was recently my pleasure as Director of Safety for the Indus 
trial Commission of Ohio to address the students in the engineering 
colleges of our state on the relation of the engineer to accident pre- 
vention. In our state we have a thousand people killed in our in- 
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dustries every year, largely as a result of poor engineering, thought- 
less engineering. And if the engineers had been given the proper 
perspective of the human side of industry in their college days, they 
would not have designed machines without guards for gears and 
belts; they would not have designed these things which maim and 
kill thousands and tens of thousands every year in this country. 
There is a total of 22,000 lives lost each year in the industries of 
this country—just think of it! 

Are we going to be content to send our engineers out with such 
inadequate training? Are we going to send them out without some 
knowledge of the strains and stresses to which they can subject 
animate men and women as well as inanimate materials, bricks, 
steel and stone? Isn’t it only fair that they should be given that 
viewpoint ? 

It may not be necessary to give the engineer—the mechanical engi- 
neer—an extended knowledge of industrial relations, but he must 
get the viewpoint of industrial relations. 

There is a distinct new profession growing up—the profession of 
the personnel administrator — the man who studies the humanistic 
sciences, who is familiar with the experiments, not only in this coun- 
try, but all over the world, looking toward better adjustment in in- 
dustry. That is a distinct new profession, requiring services perhaps 
higher in type and ability than those of the men at the head of our 
industries today, because those men must know the problems of both 
management and men. 

That distinct new profession is growing in this country. It is 
rising side by side with that of the engineers—the regular engineers— 
I will use that term. Now then, they will profit by the engineers’ 
viewpoint, just as the engineer will profit by the humanistic view- 
point. And it is hand and hand together, marching on the path of 
progress, that we are going to find the solution of our difficulties— 
not in conflict. 


Henry HaArRapP 
Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Mr. Brown indicated the responsibility of the whole community 
in maintaining proper industrial relations. The knowledge, habits, 
attitudes and ideals necessary to meet this responsibility may be 
acquired in diverse ways. But the school is the special agency which 
should devote itself to the task of training the public in industrial 
harmony. 

Instinctive conduct writ large dominates economic life. Economie 
life is characterized by the tendencies to acquire, to collect and 
hoard, to compete, and to master. These tendencies are woven into 
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the accepted forms of economic organization. Indeed, the morality 
of the market-place is justified on the ground that it is a thing 
apart from the morality of private life. ‘This spurious morality has 
its origin in the primitive tendencies associated with food-getting 
and shelter, from which it has only begun to develop in the direc- 
tion of social ethics. In its modern form economic life is a social 
enterprise and demands a morality based upon the social instincts 
and principles. A genuine social conduct of business must result 
from the acceptance of new ethical principles and their crystalliza- 
tion in public opinion and control. 

The school should cultivate the attitude of industrial harmony 
and cooperation. The school has long engaged in training for living 
in right relationships with people. Such training must be extended 
to meet the particular demands of the business world with which 
every child is to have some contact. It is for educators to decide 
whether they wish to prepare against destructive competition be- 
tween employer and worker, between producer and consumer, be- 
tween merchant and merchant, between manufacturer and manufac- 
turer, etc. Many scrupulous men of business are forced into doubt- 
ful practices by the force of competition. Modern business is so 
distracted from its primary function that it regards competition as 
the chief impelling force of improvement and economy. How 
utterly false this is! 

The school should train the body of future workers and em- 
ployers so as to enable them to reduce industrial disputes and to 
settle peacefully what disputes are concerned with wages, hours of 
labor, and working conditions. The higher educational institutions 
should devote themselves constantly to the determination of proper 
standards of wages, hours and conditions. These standards should 
be thoroughly instilled in the minds of all who attend the public 
schools. These standards would be widely accepted and consequently 
would reduce industrial disputes. 

The school should cultivate an attitude of group responsibility 
for the minimal essentials of life through employment for every ons 
who wants to perform an economic service. Our present arrange- 
ments for the employment of men result in periodic want for a 
great number of families. Thousands of men who want to work 
are obliged to go idle and leave their dependents in want. Public 
conscience does not recognize that whatever the exigencies of the 
market or the fortunes of the employer, the one supreme factor in 
this world is human life. The members of our cooperative society 
for which the school will lay the foundation will not permit any of 
its members to suffer from dire want. In our present system this 
guarantee of continuous employment is dependent upon arrange- 
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ments which employers or the government only can make. What- 
ever the industrial system may be, it must recognize that life is de- 
pendent upon employment and that life is the supreme factor. The 
same condition of group responsibility for unemployment should be 
accepted for accident and old age. We are dealing here with the 
development of attitudes which every socially-minded person will 
accept. We are not dealing with any particular form of social or 
political organization. 

Dean Kimball and Mr. Metcalf have discussed the problem of 
training the future business administrator, industrial engineer, and 
personnel director. May I indicate a danger in their proposal? 
Both Dean Kimball and Mr. Metcalf have become habituated to 
thinking of the curriculum in terms of mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, economics, sociology and biology. Dean Kimball speaks of 
the “engineering type of mind” as if it were a distinct faculty 
which results from a study of the engineering subjects. As a matter 
of fact, the “engineering type of mind” is nothing more than a 
series of specific skills, habits and attitudes—good or bad, useful or 
useless, practical or theoretical, depending upon the quality of the 
content and instruction. 

If the industrial engineer is to be of any service to society he 
must acquire special abilities and attitudes, not calculus, sociology or 
physics. The first task of the school for industrial engineers is to 
ascertain scientifically the specific needs of industrial engineering. 
The curriculum, then, consists not of subjects but of objectives of 
training for industrial engineering. The second task is the scientific 
selection of the content of the curriculum based upon these objec- 
tives. The third task is the scientific arrangement of the content 
for most effective learning. The final task is the scientific organiza- 
tion of the school factors for effective teaching. 

In fact, it appears that the industrial engineers will have to co- 
operate with educational “ engineers” in their problem of training 
men whose duty it will be to maintain harmonious industrial relations. 


Jos—EPH MAYER 
Engineer and Economist 


The thought that I would like to convey grows out of the two 
viewpoints that have been expressed with regard to industrial rela- 
tions, the engineering and the economic. 

Probably an illustration will serve best to introduce the few re- 
marks that I have to make. You have all heard the old story, I 
think, of the blind men who made a visit to the zoo to study the 
elephants. One of the men happened to catch hold of the ele- 
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phant’s trunk; another rubbed his hand up and down his leg; a 
third one came in contact with the elephant’s ear; a fourth one with 
his body, and the fifth got hold of his tail. The result was that 
when they began to discuss the elephant, each had a different concep- 
tion. One said he was very much like a snake; another, like a tree; 
the third said he must be very much like a fan; the fourth said that 
he was reminded of a wall; and the fifth, that the elephant must 
resemble a rope. 

This problem of industrial relations is a new one. It is old as 
the hills in one sense, but from the standpoint of our knowledge of 
it, it is relatively new. I think that the various viewpoints ex- 
pressed here ought to bring us to a better realization that there are 
various sides to the problem. There is undoubtedly an engineering 
side, and it has been well expressed. 

Pardon a personal reference. I started out as an engineer and 
became a member of the A. S. M. E. I have also a degree in eco- 
nomics, which I decided to take up later. And probably you will 
smile when I say this: I felt after studying both and having had 
considerable experience in industrial work that I should like to take 
up law. I will tell you the significance of that in a moment. In 
industrial relations the human engineering and the human relations 
side of industry—whatever you want to call it—is something which 
will undoubtedly hold our attention in the next ten years more than 
it ever has. 

As I see it now, there is, in addition to an ethical and economic 
aspect of the whole problem, and an engineering side, a distinctly 
legal side. You have on the one hand organized labor, with its 
legitimate desires to further the weal of the laboring man, help 
make his conditions better, and so forth. On the other side there 
are employers or groups of employers who have other aims at heart, 
although we are told time and again that the aims are the same on 
both sides. 

Doubtless, cooperation is a keynote of the best relations in in- 
dustry, but in the strike of the milk drivers we have a good illustra- 
tion of the real practical problems that we face, between labor on 
one side and capital or the employers on the other. There are agree- 
ments which when they are made, probably one side or another 
looks upon as a mere makeshift, feeling they will be broken anyhow. 

We should realize that if we are going to look at the problem of 
industrial relations from all angles, we should appreciate the need 
of the legal type of mind as well as other types. The man who will 
look at the problem from the standpoint of justice and right must 
be trained to look at things from that angle and to look beyond 
the emotions of both sides. He is the man who can arbitrate and 
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conciliate, because if there is one thing more than another that the 
future must hold forth in this organized warfare, it is the idea of 
arbitration and conciliation between the two big groups — these 
groups which are in one way or another warring against each other. 

When the time comes that we can set up either voluntary or 
official boards to take over these matters of dispute and settle them, 
we will go a long way toward establishing the industrial peace that 
we talk about. Agreements must be kept. When an agreement is 
broken, the resulting rancor is difficult to remove. 

When the time comes that these agreements will be made in good 
faith and kept in good faith, and when, if any further questions 
arise, they can be arbitrated, and when decisions of the arbitrators 
will be felt by everyone, including the public, to be just and fair, 
then we shall have taken another big step in the direction of per- 
manent industrial peace. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: A SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


H, FELDMAN 


Member of Staff, Bureau of Personnel Administration 


r i MHE publication by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, in June, 1920, of a bibliography of employ- 
ment management comprising 117 pages, indicates 

what a large number of books, reports and articles have been 

written as a result of the widespread interest in industrial rela- 
tions. The limited space available for the present bibliography 
has, therefore, made necessary the omission of much excellent 
material. Only those publications which are germane to the 
general subject discussed at the Annual Meeting of the 

Academy have been included, with a view to supplying the 

student with a helpful guide to supplementary reading. 

The wide scope of many of the books and reports has made 
detailed classification impossible without excessive repetition. 
In Section I will be found those studies which are of more 
general application to the whole field of industrial relations. 
Section II contains material more specifically applicable to the 
movement for employee representation. Section III contains 
some of the more important references to the concrete problems 
of industrial management, such as personnel work, the regulari- 
zation of employment and financial incentives. Section IV 
deals with some of the efforts of the Government to improve its 
own administration of personnel, while Section V enumerates 
governmental activities to promote improved industrial rela- 
tions generally. References to other sources of information 
concerning available material are scattered throughout the list. 
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I. THE HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A. AS PRESENTED BY EMPLOYERS, INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATORS AND ENGINEERS 


Bassett, William R. When the Workmen Help You Manage. New 
York: Century Company. 1919. 266 p. 


The experience of a consulting engineer with employee representation 
in various plants. 


Cadbury, Edward. Experiments in Industrial Organization. Lon- 
don (New York): Longmans, Green and Company, 1912. 
296 p. 
The story of the pioneer industrial service work of the famous Cadbury 
cocoa factory at Bourneville, England. 


Federated American Engineering Societies. Committee on Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Industry. Report: Waste in Industry. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1921. 409 p. 

This study includes analyses of the waste caused by failure to work 
out satisfactory relationships between employers and workers, and makes 
recommendations for improved policies. 

A comprehensive review of this book is contained in the Monthly 
Labor Review, United States Department of Labor, September, 1921, 
pp. 7-17. 


Feiss, Richard A. ‘“ Personal Relationship as a Basis of Scientific 
Management.” In Annals, American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, May, 1916. pp. 27-56. 


The views of the manager of the Clothcraft Shops of the Joseph & 
Feiss Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gantt, H. L. Organizing for Work. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 1919. 113 p. 


An industrial engineer’s statement of the responsibilities of manage- 
ment in securing cooperation. 


Leverhulme, Lord (W. H. Lever). The Six-Hour Shift and Indus- 
trial Efficiency. New York: H. Holt and Company. 1920. 
265 p. 
An abridged and rearranged edition of the author’s Sia-Hour Day and 
Other Industrial Questions, with an introduction by Henry R. Seager. 


Lewisohn, Sam A. Recent Tendencies in Bringing About Improved 
Relations between Employer and Employee in Industry. Re- 
printed from the Economic World, March 5, 1921, by the 
author. 61 Broadway, New York. 14 p. 

A statement of labor’s aspirations and the means by which they are 
being met by enlightened employers. 
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Rockefeller, John D. Jr. ‘“ An Industrial Creed.” In The Forum, 
February, 1919, pp. 186-188. 


Rowntree, B. Seebohm. The Human Factor in Business. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1921. 173 p. 
How the problems of a large English cocoa factory, of which the 

author is the head, have been met in accordance with social ideals. 


Valentine, R. G. “The Human Element in Production.” In Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology (January, 1917), vol. XXII, pp. 477- 
488. 


Williams, Whiting. What’s on the Workers Mind; by One who 
Put On Overalls:to Find Out. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1920. 329 p. 


The experiences and observations of an industrial executive who spent 
several months incognito as a common laborer. 


B. AS PRESENTED BY ECONOMISTS AND PUBLICISTS 


Alden, Percy and Others. Labour and Industry: A Series of Lec- 
tures. Manchester, The University Press; Longmans, Green 
and Company. 1920. 294 p. 


Baker, Ray Stannard. The New Industrial Unrest: Reasons and 
Remedies. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany. 1920. 230 p. 

A discussion of various efforts to solve the labor problem, with em- 
phasis on employee representation. 


Commons, John R. J/ndustrial Goodwill. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1919. 213 p. 
An analysis of the elements of industrial peace and efficiency by one 
of America’s foremost students of industrial questions. 


Frank, Glenn. The Politics of Industry: A Foot-note to the Social 
Unrest. New York: Century Company. 1919. 214 p. 
Methods of administering industry, with special reference to Whitley 

Councils. 

The Garton Foundation, London. Memorandum on the Industrial 
Situation After the War. Revised and enlarged edition. Jan., 
1919. London: Harrison and Sons. 175 p. 

An influential contribution to the spirit of cooperation in the British 
labor movement. The first edition, in 1916, paved the way for the introduction 
of Whitley Councils. 

Hobson, J. A. Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1916. 367 p. 

An interpretation of production and industry in terms of human values. 
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King, W. L. Mackenzie. Jndustry and Humanity; a Study in the 
Principles Underlying Reconstruction. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 1918. 567 p. 

An analysis of industrial relations by the former Minister of Labor 
of Canada, with whose name the employee representation plan of the 
Colorado Fel & Iron Company is generally associated. 


Marot, Helen. Creative Impulse in Industry; a Proposition for 
Educators. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1918. 
146 p. 


Redfield, William C. The New Industrial Day; a Book for Men 
who Employ Men. New York: Century Company. 1912. 


An appeal for enlightened leadership, by a former Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Tarbell, Ida M. New Ideals in Business; an Account of Their 
Practice and Their Effects upon Men and Profits. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1916. 339 p. 


Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, Henry C. Personnel Administration ; 
Its Principles and Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1920. 538 p. 


A comprehensive treatment of the principles and practice to be ob- 
served in administering industrial relations. 


Tead, Ordway. Jmnstincts in Industry; a Study of Working Class 
Psychology. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1918. 221 p. 


Webb, Sidney. The Works Manager To-day. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1917. 162 p. 
An address on fundamental labor relations problems prepared for 
a series of private gatherings of work managers. 


C. AS PRESENTED BY OFFICIAL COMMISSIONS AND 
CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Canada, Department of Labour. Report of a Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations Held at Ottawa, February 21-22, 1921. Bulletin 
No. 2. Industrial Relations Series. Ottawa: Department of 
Labour. 1921. 61 p. 


Merchants Association of New York. Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations. Second Report. New York: 1921. 8 p. 


The need for the elimination of the evil of unemployment and the 
adoption of employee representation. 
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United States. Commission on Industrial Relations. Final Report, 
including the Report of Basil M, Manly, Director of Research 
and Investigation and the Individual Reports and Statements of 
the Several Commissioners. Reprinted from Senate Doc. No. 
415, 64th Congress. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1916. 269 p. 


United States. Report of Industrial Conference Called by the Presi- 
dent. Washington: Privately printed. March 6, 1920. 51 p. 
Printed in full in Appendix to Lighth Annual Report of the Secretary 

of Labor, Cf. infra, p. 255. 


Reviewed in the Monthly Labor Review, United States Department 
of Labor. April, 1920, pp. 33-40. 


D. AS PRESENTED BY LABOR AND ITS INTERPRETERS 


American Federation of Labor. “ Reconstruction Program.” In 
Monthly Labor Review, United States Department of Labor, 
March, 1919, pp. 63-72. 


British Labour Party. Subcommittee on Reconstruction. Report on 
Reconstruction, In Monthly Labor Review, United States De- 
partment of Labor, April, 1918, pp. 63-83. 

Budish, J. M., and Soule, George. The New Unionism. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 302 p. 


An account of the aspirations and practice of unionism in the clothing 
trades. 


Cole, G. D. H. Self-Government in Industry. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd. 1917. 329 p. 


The views held in 1917 by an English exponent of industrial demo 
eracy through National Guilds. 


Hoxie, Robert F. Scientific Management and Labor. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1916. 302 p. 


An analysis of the conflict between the progress of scientific manage 
ment and unionism. 


Kellogg, Paul U., and Gleason, Arthur. British Labor and the War, 
Reconstructors for a New World. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 1919. 504 p. 


The course of British labor in all its developments throughout the 
war period. 


Parker, Carlton H. The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. 199 p. 
An interpretation of radical tendencies in the labor movement. 
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IL PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYEE REPRE- 
SENTATION IN INDUSTRY 


A. GENERAL REFERENCES 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Industrial Stability, no. 179. Philadelphia: published by the 
Academy. July, 1920. 


Part I. The Trend Toward Industrial Democracy. Part II. Labor 
Representation in Industrial Management. Part III. Colleetive Bar- 
gaining. Part IV. Securing Production. Part V. Industrial Stability. 


Commons, John R., and others. Jndustrial Government. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 425 p. 


A recent study of the practical experience of employee representation 
in eighteen plants. 


Canada. Department of Labour. Joint Councils in Industry. (Bul 
letin No. 1, Industrial Relations Series, issued as a Supplement 
to the Labour Gazette, February, 1921.) Ottawa: published by 
the Department. 1921. 24 p. 


Stoddard, William L. The Shop Committee: a Handbook for Em- 
ployer and Employee. New York: Macmillan Company. 1919. 
105 p. 
The technique of organizing and maintaining joint relations through 
a shop committee, by a former administrator of the War Labor Board. 


Wolfe, A. B. Works Committees and Joint Industrial Councils. 
Philadelphia: United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Industrial Relations Division. 1919. 254 p. 

The movement for joint representation in industry and its progress 
in this country and in England up to April 15, 1919. Includes a study 


of the practical problem involved, and the plans adopted by various 
firms. 


B. SHOP COMMITTEES AND WORKS COUNCILS 


Bureau of Industrial Research. American Company Shop Commit 
tee Plans; a digest of twenty plans for employees’ representa- 
tion through joint committees introduced by American com 
panies. New York: published by the Bureau. 1919. 38 p. 


Campbell, Agnes H. Constitutionalism in Industry. Boston: Social 
Service Department, Congregational Education Society. June, 
1921. 48 p. 

A recent summary and analysis of the plans for employee representa- 
tion of the Pilgrim Laundry; James McCreery and Company; William 
Filene’s Sons Company; The Proctor and Gamble Company; Colorado 
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Fuel & Iron Company; General Electric Company; International Har- 
vester Company; Dennison Manufacturing Company; Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company; Dutchess Bleachery; Hart, Schaffner & Marx; and 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company. 


Carpenter, O. F. “ Two Years of Industrial Legislation in a Large 
Clothing Factory.” In Monthly Labor Review, United States 
Department of Labor, August, 1920, pp. 22-23. 

An independent survey of the Leitch plan in Practice. 


Filene, E. A. “Why the Employees Run Our Business.” In System, 
Dec. 1918, pp. 805-810, Jan. 1919, pp. 78-86, Feb. 1919, pp. 
222-226. 


Grace, Eugene R. “ Experience of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
with Plan of Employes’ Representation” (Statement by the 
President). In Law and Labor, June, 1921, pp. 156-158. 


Leiserson, William M. “Relations between Employer and Em- 
ployee.” In Monthly Labor Review, United States Department 
of Labor, October, 1919, pp. 207-216. 


Leitch, John. Man to Man: The Story of Industrial Democracy. 
New York: B. C. Forbes Company. 1919. 249 p. 


Description of the Leitch or ‘‘ Federal ’’ plan of organizing indus- 
trial relations. 


Litchfield, Paul W. The Jndustrial Republic — A Study in Indus- 
trial Economics. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1920. 
95 p. 


Meeker, Royal.. “ Employees’ Representation in Management of In- 
dustry.” In Monthly Labor Review, United States Department 
of Labor, February, 1920, pp. 1-14. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Works Councils in the United 
States. Research Report No, 21. New York: published by the 
Board. 1919. 135 p. 


National Industrial Conference Board. A Works Council Manual. 
Research Report No. 26. Supplemental to Research Report No. 
21. New York: published by the Board. 1920. 32 p. 


New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. Bureau of State Re 
search. Shop Committees and Industrial Councils, Prepared 
by Paul Studensky. Newark, N. J. Published by the Cham- 
ber, July, 1919. 63 p. 
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PLANT PUBLICATIONS 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Denver, Colorado. 
Industrial Representation Plan,and Memorandum of Agreement. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
Employees’ Cooperative Plan. Constitution and By-Laws. 
Employees’ Industrial Partnership Plan. 

Book of Information. 


Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
Handbook of the Partnership Plan. Published by the Board of 
Operatives. 70 p. 
Bleachery Life, an eight-page newspaper, published monthly. 


General Electric Company, Lynn Works, Lynn, Mass. 
Plan of Representation. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Plan of Representation of Employes. 
Employes’ Pension Plan, 
Home Building Plan for Employes. 


[he Nash Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Golden Rule in Business, by Arthur Nash. Boston: Mur- 
ray Press. 1920. 16 p. 


New York Telephone Company, New York, N. Y. 
Plan of Employee Representation, 
Some Facts about the Personnel Activities of the New York 
Telephone Company. 
Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disability Benefits, and Death 
Benefits. 


Packard Piano Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
The Secret of Good Business. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company. 
Cooperative Welfare Association. A Plan for Collective Bar- 
gaining and Cooperative Welfare. 


Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Guide for Our Organization: House Rules and Employees’ 
Representation. 
With Hands, Heads and Hearts, a reprint from Business, Feb- 
ruary, 1920. 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Representation Experience of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 
The Stock Acquisition Plan. 
Annuities and Benefits. 
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Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 
Employes’ Representation Plan for the Plants. 
Swift & Company and its Employes. 


William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston, Mass. 
Thumbnail Sketch of the Filene Cooperative Association. 


C. INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND JOINT NATIONAL 
COUNCILS IN AMERICA 


(1) The Clothing Trade 


Budish, J. M., and Soule, George. The New Unionism. See p. 245, 
supra. 


Cohen, Julius Henry. Law and Order in Industry. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1916. 292 p. 


A record of five years’ experience with the Protoeol in the Women’s 
Clothing ‘Trades in New York. 


Joint Board of Sanitary Control. Tenth Annual Report of the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt, and the 
Dress and Waist Industries. New York, 131 E. 17th St., 1921. 
64 p. 


Howard, Earl D. comp. The Hart, Schaffner & Marx Labor 
Agreement: Industrial Law in the Clothing Industry. Chicago: 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 1920. 97 p. 


Jacobstein, Meyer. Can Industrial Democracy be Efficient? In 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, New York, August, 1920, pp. 
153-159. 

United States Department of Labor. 

“ Adjustment of Labor Disputes in the Garment Industries of 
Cleveland.’ Monthly Labor Review, July, 1920, pp. 53-7. 

“The New Agreement Affecting the Men’s Clothing Industry 
in Rochester, N. Y.” Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1920, 
pp. 99-101. 


United States Department of Labor. Collective Agreements in the 
Men’s Clothing Industry. Bulletin 198. By Charles H. Wins- 
low. Washington: Government Printing Office. September, 
1916. 186 p. 

Part I. Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration under the Labo 
Agreements of Hart, Schaffner & Marx with their employees, 1911-1914, 


Part Il. Agreements of Labor Unions with Associations of Maaw 
facturers. 
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(2) Joint Agreements in Other Trades 


Silk Industry. Agreement (between Four Silk Companies and the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers of America). N. Y., April 10, 
1920. Copies available by request to Mr. Fritz Kaufman, Vice- 
President, Smith and Kaufman, 541 West 132d Street. 


Suffern, Arthur E. Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal In- 
dustry of America. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1915. 376 p. 


United States Department of Labor. 


Agreement Affecting Employees of Haverhill (Mass.) Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. In Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 
1921, p. 136-8. 


Affects about 57 firms and about 8,300 workers. 


Collective Bargaining in the Anthracite Coal Industry, by 
Edgar Sydenstricker. Bulletin 191, March, 1916. 171 p. 


“Joint Shipping Industrial Conference”, by Benjamin Squires. 
In Monthly Labor Review, July, 1919, pp. 14-23. 


“Labor Agreement in the Trawling Branch of the Fishing In- 
dustry.” In Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1921, pp. 138-139. 


“The Portland Oregon Plan of Preventing Labor Disputes.” 
In Monthly Labor Review, December, 1920, pp. 94-98. 


Describes the agreement of General Building Contractors Association 
with the Building Trades Council. 


Walker, C. R., Jr. A National Council for the Printing Trades. 
In Monthly Labor Review. United States Department of 
Labor. January, 1921. pp. 23-44. 


D. EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE 
(1) In Great Britain 


Bing, Alexander M. “ The British Building Guilds.” In The Sur- 
vey, Oct. 29, 1921, pp. 167-171. 


An American builder discusses the theories of the British Building 
Guilds and their experience in applying them. 


Bloomfield, Meyer. Management and Men: A Record of New 
Steps in Industrial Relations. New York: Century Company. 
1919. 591 p. 

An account of the developments in the industrial situation in Great 

Britain, with reprints of many official documents. 
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Canada. Department of Labour. Joint Councils in Industry. See 
p. 000, supra. 


Garton Foundation, London. The Jndustrial Council for the Build- 
ing Industry. London: Harrison and Sons. 1919. 153 p. 


Goodrich, Carter L. The Frontier of Control: a Study in British 
Workshop Politics. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
1920. 277 p. 


Tead, Ordway. Building Guilds in Great Britain. New York City: 

The Bureau of Industrial Research. 1921. 16 p. 

Story of an experiment in industrial reorganization. Reprint of study 
published in Journal of American Institute of Architects. February, 
1921. 

United States Department of Labor. Joint Industrial Councils in 

Great Britain. Bulletin 255. Washington: Government Print- 

ing Office. 1919. 207 p. 

A reprint of important documents concerning Whitley Councils. 


(2) On the Continent 


National Industrial Conference Board. Problems of Labor and In- 
dustry in Germany. Special Report No. 15. New York. Pub- 
lished by the Board, Sept. 1920. 65 p. 


United States. Department of Labor. 

1. “Austrian Law Establishing Works Councils.” In Monthly 
Labor Review, September, 1919, pp. 133-134. 

2. “Works Councils in Germany.” In Monthly Labor Review, 
September, 1919, pp. 125-133 (compiled by Alfred May- 
lander) ; May, 1920, pp. 172-181; April, 1921, pp. 155 
158; June, 1921, pp. 135-137. 


IIL THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A. SELECTION, TRAINING, PROMOTION, SAFETY, 
HEALTH, SERVICE ACTIVITIES ETC. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals. 

Personnel and Employment Problems. No. 154. Philadelphia, 
May, 1916. 326 p. 

Stabilizing Industrial Employment. No. 160. Philadelphia, 
May, 1917. 246 p. 

Labor, Management and Production. No. 180. Philadelphia, 
September, 1920. 173 p. 
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Bloomfield, Daniel. Labor Maintenance: A Practical Handbook of 
Employees’ Service Work. New York: Ronald Press Company. 
1920. 530 p. 


Bloomfield, Daniel (Editor). Selected Articles on Employment Man- 
agement. New York: H. W. Wilson Company. 1919. 507 p. 


Frankel, Lee K., and Fleisher, Alexander. The //uman Factor in 
Industry. New York: Macmillan Company. 1920. 366 p. 
A detailed examination of the methods of personnel and service work 
in industry, with frequent reference to the practice of particular firms. 


Industrial Relations Association of America. Proceedings, Annual 
Convention, Chicago, Jll., May 19-21, 1920. Published by the 
Association (formerly the Employment Managers’ Association). 
Note: The headquarters of the Association are now at 671 Broad 

Street, Newark, N. J. The Association also issues a monthly publication, 
Personnel, which contains material on employment management and 
personals of the men in the field. 
The United States Department of Labor has published the following: 
Proceedings of the Employment Manager’s Conference held at Mixnne- 
apolis, January, 1916. Bulletin 196, 
Proceedings of the Conference of the Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, Mass., May 10, 1916. Bulletin 202. 
Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, 
Pa, April 2 and 3, 1917. Bulletin 227. 
Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, 
N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. Bulletin 247. 


Kelly, Roy W. Hiring the Worker. New York: Ronald Press 
Company. 1918. 250 p. 


The methods to be used by an employment department in selecting, 
training, promoting and retaining men. 


Rowntree, B. Seebohm. The Human Factor in Business. London 

and New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1921. 173 p. 

The problems of employment at the famous Rowntree Cocoa worka, 
York, England, and the principles upon which they are administered. 


Shefferman, Nathan W. Employment Methods. New York: Ronald 
Press Company. 1920. 573 p. 


Simons, Algie M. Personnel Relations in Industry, New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 1921. 341 p. 


Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, Henry C. Personnel Administration: 
Its Principles and Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1920. 538 p. 

A comprehensive presentation of the philosophy, principles and tech- 
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nique of employment, health and safety, training, research and joint 
relations. 


United States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bibliog- 
raphy of Employment Management. Bulletin No. 51. Em- 
ployment Management Series, No. 9. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. June, 1920. 117 p. 

Note: The Board has published several valuable bulletins in the 
Employment Management Series. ‘These include: 
1. Employment Management: Its Rise and Scope. Boyd Fisher 
and Edward D. Jones. 33 p. 
2. Lhe Selection and Placement of Employees. Philip J. Reilly. 
82 p. 
3. Job Specifications. Franklyn Meine. 63 p. 
4. Employment Management and Industrial Training. Roy W. 
Kelly. 106 p. 

. The Wage-Setting Process. Alfred B. Rich. 30 p. 

The Turnover of Labor. Boris Emmet. 58 p. 

. Industrial Accidents and Their Prevention. R. R. Ray. 64 p. 

. the Labor Audit. Orway Tead. 47 p. 


B. REGULARIZING EMPLOYMENT 


Atkins, Paul M. Solving the Problem of Seasonal Goods. In Ad- 
ministration, October, 1921. pp. 473-484. 


Beveridge, William H. Unemployment: a Problem of Industry. 
London: Longmans, Green and Company. 1917. 405 p. 


An analysis of the fundamental elements of the unemployment pro- 
blem. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. The Per- 
sonnel Division. ‘ Plan in Use by an American Industry for 
Combatting Unemployment.” In American Labor Legislation 
Review, March, 1921, pp. 53-58. 

Hatch, H. A. ‘“ An American Employer’s Experience with Unem- 
ployment Insurance.” In American Labor Legislation Review, 
March, 1921, pp. 41-46. 


Lescohier, Don D. The Labor Market. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1919. 338 p. 


A comprehensive study of the causes of unemployment, with construc- 
tive recommendations for remedying the evil. 


Slichter, Sumner H. Turnover of Factory Labor. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 1919. 460 p. 


Stone, N. I. “Continuity of Production in the Clothing Industry.” 
In American Labor Legislation Review, March, 1921. pp. 29-37. 
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C. PROFIT SHARING 


Burritt, Arthur W., and Others. Profit Sharing: Its Principles and 
Practice. (A collaboration by Arthur W. Burritt, Henry S. 
Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Ralph E. Heilman and Henry P. 
Kendall.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 1918. 328 p. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Committee on Labor Relations. 
Employes’ Incentive Plans in Cleveland Industries. Cleveland, 
Ohio: published by the Chamber. 1920. 95 p. 


National Civic Federation. Profit Sharing by American Employers. 
New York: published by Federation. 1920. 413 p. 


A survey of plans for profit sharing in use in various firms. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Practical Experience with 
Profit Sharing in Industrial Establishments. Research Report 
No. 29. New York: published by the Board. 1920. 86 p. 


United States Department of Labor. Emmet, Boris. Profit Sharing 
in the United States. Bulletin 208. . Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1917. 188 p. 


IV. EFFORTS TO IMPROVE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries. 
Report. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1920. 
(66th Congress ; 2d Session, House Document No. 686). 884 p. 


An exhaustive study of the personnel problems of the Federal Civil 
Service. 


Part I. Account of findings of lack of uniformity and equity in pay 
for the same character of employment, with recommendations for re- 
classification of positions and the standardization of pay. 

Part II. Detailed reclassification scheme recommended for all Federal 
Government positions studied. 


Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research (Inc.). Report on a Pro- 
posed Classification of Titles and Positions in the Civil Service 
of the City of Rochester, N. Y. Rochester: December, 1920. 
173 p. 
United States. Department of Labor. 
“Application of Industrial Council Plan to Administrative De 
partments of British Government.” In Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July, 1919, pp. 123-126. 
“Application of Industrial Council Plan to British Civil Ser- 
vice.” In Monthly Labor Review, January, 1920, pp. 195- 
196. 
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“Joint Industrial Council of Bradford (England) City Cor 
poration and its Employees.” In Monthly Labor Renew, 
April, 1919, pp. 157-158. 


V. GOVERNMENT EFFORTS TO PROMOTE BETTER 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A. IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Bing, Alexander M. War-time Strikes and Their Adjustment. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1921. 329 p. 


Stoddard, William L. The Shop Committee: a Handbook for Em 
ployer and Employee. Cf. p. 246, supra. 


United States. Department of Labor. History of the Shipbuilding 
Labor Adjustment Board, 1917-1919. W. E. Hotchkiss and 
H. R. Seager. Bulletin No. 283. Labor as affected by the 


War Series. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1921. 
107 p. 


United States. Department of Labor. National War Labor Board. 
Report of the Secretary for the Twelve Months Ending May 


31, 1919. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1920. 
149 p. 


B. IN INDUSTRIES GENERALLY 


Canada. National Industrial Conference. 

Official Report of Proceedings and Discussions together with 
Various Memoranda Relating to the Conference (Ottawa, 
September 15-20, 1919. 234 pp.), including also the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, Appendix, 
28 pp. 

Canada. Issued by the Department of Labour, 1919. Reviewed 
by Leifur Magnusson in the Monthly Labor Review, United 
States Department of Labor, November 1919. pp. 51-62. 


Great Britain. ‘The Industrial Courts Act (1919).” In Monthly 
Labor Review, United States Department of Labor, February, 
1920, pp. 41-46; May, 1920, pp. 54-62, and November, 1921, 
pp. 41-46. 


United States. Commission on Industrial Relations. Final Report 
(etc.). Cf. supra, p. 245. 
United States. Department of Labor. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, for the fiscal 
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year ended June 30, 1920. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1920. 269 pp. 
See especially report of the Division of Conciliation, pp. 78-140, and 
Appendix, pp. 223-269. 
United States. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Cf. supra, p. 253, for list of pamphlets in the Employment 
Management Series. 
United States. Industrial Conference called by the President. 
Report. March 6, 1920. 


Printed privately and also as Appendix in Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Labor (see above), pp. 234-269. 


United States. ‘“ President’s Conference on Unemployment” (Wash- 
ington, September 26—October 13, 1921), in Monthly Labor Re- 
view, United States Department of Labor, November, 1921, 
pp. 126-134. 
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JUS1 PUBLISHED 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSINESS 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


Author of “ Poverty : A Study of Town Life,” etc , etc. 


Cloth. $2 00 net 


Crown 8vo. 


The Author discusses the conditions necessary to secure Industrial peace, undex five 
heads: 


1. Earnings sufficient to maintain a reasonable standard of 
comfort Profit sharing. 

2. Reasonable hours of work. 

3. Reasonable economic security during the whole working 
life and in old age. 

4. Good working « onditions, 

5. A status for the workers suitable to men in a free country 
in the twentieth century. 


Full details are given of the very complete scheme adopted in Mr. Rowntree’s fac- 
tory for removing the menace of unemployment from the minds of the workers, and 


there is an interesting account of the scheme under which the workers are given a 
share determining their working conditions, 


The book is full of suggestions which will be of value to American employers who 
are facing many of the problems which British employers are seeking to solve. 


The book may be had through any Bookseller or of the Publishers 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street NEW YORK 


Personnel Administration 
Its Princip‘es and Practice 


By ORDWAY TEAD and HENRY C. METCALF 
520 pages, 6x9, $5.00 net, postpaid 


This book shows what plants —big and sma'l 
—throuzhout the country are doing to solve 
the problems of employment administration. 
It covers employment, health and safety, 
training, joint relations, erc. It gives special 
attention to the relation of human problems 
to preduction Obviously production is 
affected by working conditions, the workers’ 
interest, standards as to quanity of output. 


Section Headings 


1 Inrropucrory. 
Il, Pursonnet Derani Ment. 
Emeprovusne Metuovs 
1V. HeactuH anv SArety. 
V. Epvucation. 
VI. Researcu. Vil. Rewagns. 
VILL. 
IX. Jorwr Recations. 


Sent for Free Examination 


If you will fill out the coupon an! ma | it to 
us we willsend you a copy of PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION for ten days’ free 
examination. No obligation. 


On working conditions this book outlines the 
program that progressive plants have found 
wo:th while, .¢ tell. in detail of methods in 
use to arouve the workers’ interest. Ic indi- 
cates a new merhod for securing the worvers’ 
coéperation in fixing standaris of daily or 
weekly output. It is by common consent 
the onc, inclusive, systematic text on per- 
admiuts.ration, 


* McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO,, Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 


You may send me on approv>l PER. 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
postpali I agree to return the book, 
postpaid, ia ten days cr to remit for it. 


© 


Oficial Position 


eee 


Name of Company... 
A.P.S.—1-22 


“eee 


=> 


Personnel Administration as a Profession 
For men and women seeking practical training for the higher executive positions in this field, we offer: 
(1) An Eight Weeks’ Intensive Course. April 3—May 26, 1922 


Lectures and conferences, visits to plants, field work, etc. Subjects include every important phase 
of employment technique and relations. 


(2) An Evening Lecture-Conference Course. October 6, 1921—May 26, 1922 


Thirty meetings led by twenty-five of the foremost specialists in the principles and practices of Per- 
sonnel Administration, 


(3) Labor Audits 


A service to employers for the purpose of conducting scientific analyses of their labor relations —em- 
ployment methods; industrial health and safety; working conditions; wages and other incentives; edu- 
cation and training; jo m relations; executive organization and administrative policy. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
H. C. METCALF, Director 
17 W. 47th Street Bryant 5790 NEW YORK 
Cataiog on request 


Recent Academy Publications—Proceedings 


Labor Disputes and Public Service Corporations (Proceedings, Vol. 7, No. 1, 
1917, 183 pp. Paper covers, $1.50 postpaid). 


War Labor Policies and Reconstruction (Proceedings, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1919, 224 pp 
Paper covers, #1.50 postpaid). 


American Foreign Trade Relations (Proceedings, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1920, 186 pp. 
Paper covers, $1.50 postpaid). 


National Expenditures and Public Economy (Proceedings, Vol. 9, No. 3, 1921, 
208 pp. Paper covers, $1 50 postpaki). 


Address orders with remittance to 


THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Kent Hail, Columbia University, New York City 


TEACHERS All read JOURNALISTS 


LAWYERS THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLERGYMEN 


STATESMEN MERCHANTS 


PUBLICISTS QUARTERLY LIBRARIANS 


In order to get the economic facts and an unbiassed scientific discussion 
of the principles underlying public policies, public law, international rela- 
tions and social progress. 


A FEW NOTABLE ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE QUARTERLY DURING I92I 


JAMEs T, SHO'IWE! L's Democracy and Folitical Morality, A brilliant essay dealing 
with the evolution of political morality. (March). 

I. J. Cox's Zhe Alexican Problem: Self-Help or Intervention. A sympathetic 
and readable treatment of a thorny problem, by a well known American historian, who outlines a 
plan to secure better relations between the United States and Mexico. (June). 

F. M. Russeii’s Zhe Saar Basin Commission, An accurate explanation of just 
what the League of Nations has done in regard to the Saar Basin. (June). 

Emory kK, JouNSON’s Zhe Problem of Railroad Control. A masterly analysis of 
the problem of governmental contro! of railroads, showing why the Transportation Act of 1g20 was 
adopted, how it worked in practice and ‘‘ what remains to be done.”” The author is Dean of the 
Whartin School of Finance and Commerce and is equally well known as an expert on transportation 
questions. (September). 

G. ‘I. ROBINSON’s Decentralization of Russian History. A genuine contribution to 
our understanding of what has happened in Russia since the Bolshevists seized power. (September). 
H. F. Mererivw’s Present Conditions in China. An illuminating discussion of the 
political instability and internal dissensions which explain the Chinese present impotence. The 
author has had more than forty years of diplomatic and administrative experience and writes with 
the authority of a first-hand ob-erver. (December). 

Howarp Lee McBain’s Law. Making by Property Owners. A significant study of 
the constitutional questions involved in the attempt of certain municipalities to make the exercise of 
the police power dependent upon the consent of property owners in such matters as the exclusion of 
billboards, public garages and ‘‘noxious industries”’ from certain districts. (December). 


The PoxiticaL SciENCE QUARTERLY can only be obtained as part of the 
membership privileges of the Academy of Political Science. Annual dues 
$5.00 for members and subscribing members (libraries, corporations e/c.). 


Send applications to Sszcrerary, ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The PROCEEDINGS have been issued regularly by the Academy since 1910 as a record 
of its activities and as a means of giving detailed treatment to special subjects of im- 


portance as follows: 


Vol. I. No.1. The Economic Position of Women, 193 pp. (October 1910) $1.50 
No. 2. The Reform of the Currency, 293 pp. (January 1911) $1.50 
No. 3. The Year Book of the Academy (April 1911) $0 50 


No, 4. Reform of the Criminal Law and Procedure, 208 pp. (July 1911) $1.50 


Vol. II, No. 1. Capital and Labor Unified, 52 pp. (October 1911) $0.50 


No, 2, Business and the Public Welfare, 185 pp. (January 1912) $1.50 
No. 3. * National Housing Association, 236 pp, (April 1912) 
No, 4. Organization for Social Work, 236 pp. (July 1912) $1.50 


Vol, III. No, 1. The Year Book of the Academy (October 1912) $0.50 
2. Efficient Government, 194 pp. (January 1913) $1.50 
No. 3. The Bryce Meeting, 8 pp. (April 1913) $0.50 
4. The Caged Man, 136 pp. (July 1913) $1.50 


Vol. IV. No, 1. Banking and Currency in the United States, 237 pp. (October 1913) 
$1.50 
No. 2. Good Roads and Convict Labor, 92 pp. (January 1914) $1.50 
No. 3. The Year Book of the Academy (April 1914) $0.50 
No. 4. Essays on Banking Reform in the United States, 228 pp. (July 1914) 
| $1.50 


Vol. V. No, 1. Revision of the State Constitution. Part I, 262 pp. (October 1914) $0.75 
No. 2. Revision of the State Constitution, Part II, 215 pp. (January 1915) $0.75 
No. 3. Government of the City of New York, 263 pp. (April 1915) $1.50 
No. 4. Annual Report of the President of the Academy (July 1915) $0.50 


Vol. VI. No. 1. American Mercantile Marine, 208 pp. (October 1915) $1.50 
No, 2. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the states of Illinois, Colorado 
and California, 112 pp. (January 1916) $1.50 
No. 3. Constitutional Imperialism in Japan, 104 pp. (April 1916) $1.50 
| No. 4. Military Training: Compulsory or Volunteer, 262 pp. (July 1916) $1.50 


e 


Vol. VII. No, 1. Labor Disputes and Public Service Corporations (January 1917) $1.50 


No, 2. The Foreign Relations of the United States, Part I (July 1917) 


$1.50 
No. 3. The Foreign Relations of the United States, Part II (July 1917) : 


No. 4. Economic Conditions of Winning the War, 172 pp. (February 1918) 
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